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Seventy-five years have passed since Lingard completed 
his History of England, w&ic/i ends ixiith the Revolu- 
tion of 1688. During- that period historical study has 
made a great advance. Year after year the mass of 
materials for a ttew History of England has increased { 
new lights have been thrown on events and characters, 
and old errors have been corrected. Many notable 
works have been written on various periods of our 
history ; some of them at such length as to appeal 
almost exclusively to professed historical students. It 
is believed that the time has eonie when the advance 
which has been made in the knowledge of English 
history as a whole should be laid before the public in 
a single work of fairly adequate size. Such a book 
should be founded on independent thought and research, 
hut should at tiie same time be written with a full 
knowledge of the works of the best modem historians 
and with a desire to take advantage of their teaching 
wherever it appears souiid. 

The vast number of authorities, printed and in 
manuscript, on which a History of England should be 
based, if it is to represent the existing state of know- 
ledge, renders co-operation almost necessary and certainly 
advisable. The History, of which this volume is an in- 
stalment, is an attempt to set forth in a readable form 
the results at present attained by research. It will con- 
tist of twelve volumes by twelve different writers, each 




ii POLITICAL HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 

of them chosen as being specially capable of dealing with 
the period which he undertakes^ and the editors^ while 
leaving to ecLch author as free a hand as possible^ hope 
to insure a general similarity in method oftrecUment^ so 
that the twelve volumes may in their contents^ as well as 
in their outward appearance, form one History. 

As its title imports, this History will primarily 
cUcU with politics, with the History of England and^ 
after the cb^te of the union with Scotland^ Great Britain^ 
as a state or body politic ; but as the life of a nation is 
complex, and its condition at any given time cannot be 
understood witlumt taking into account the various forces 
acting upon it, notices of religious matters and of in- 
tellectual, social, and economic progress will also find 
place in these volumes. The footnotes will, so far cts 
is possible, be confined to references to authorities ^ and 
references will not be appended to statements which 
appear to be mutters of common knowledge and do 
not call for support. Each volume wUl have an Ap- 
pendix giving some account of the chief authorities^ 
original and secondary^ which the autlior has used. 
This account will be compiled with a view of helping 
students rather titan of making long lists of books with- 
out any notes as to their contents or value. That the 
History will have faults both of its own and such as 
will always in some measure attend co-operative worky 
must be expected, but no pains have been spared to make 
it. so far as may be, not wholly 7inworthy of the greats 
ness of its subject. 

Each volume, while formi^tg part of a complete 
History, will also in itself be a separate and complete 
book, will be sold separately, and will have its own 
index, and two or m^re maps. 
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CHAPTER I. 



THE BEGINNING OF THE NEW REIGN. 



With the death of King William IV., and the accession to ( 
the throne of hi-s niece, the Princess Victoria, we are at the 
threshold of a fresh stage in the history of England and the 
British Empire. New ideas were in the air; new men were 
soon to come to the front; new forces, dimly felt or much 
misunderstood, were working through the political and social 
structure ; and there was a significant appropriateness, how- 
e\'er little it was understood at the moment, in the establishment 
of a new personal influence, very different from those which had 
been long dominant, at the ceremonial centre of English con- 
stitutional life. From the old king, whose reign, with that of 
hb brotiier and father, covered nearly a hundred years, the 
sceptre passed to a young girl, who was not born till after the 
dose of the great war bequeathed by the eighteenth century 
lo its successor. But there was no break of continuity nor 
any appearance of sudden change : nor would it be correct to 
give the impression that the " Victorian era " at its beginning 
at any rate, was marked off sharply from that by which it was 
immediately preceded. Rather was it the rapid ingathering of 
a slowly ripening harvest, the fuller development of tendencies 
vdiich had been long maturing. The consequences springing 
from the expansion of British colonisation and commerce in 
the eighteenth century, and the industrial revolution, which 
had extended over the earlier part of the nineteenth, were 
at length made manifest in this epoch of domestic stability 
and many-sided activity. Material prosperity, held in suspense 
durir^ the war with France and the economic disorganisation 
that followed the peace, struck its roots deep and threw its 
bra nches wide; and the reign witnessed a vast increase of 
H|^^pL. XII. 



i837 QUEEN VICTORIA. 3 

the community. The constitutional movement is not less ira- < 
portant and it is even more definite. For the first time the 
English theory of the limited monarchy is tran.slated into fact. 
Constitutional sovereignty, openly or covertly rejected by Queen 
Victoria's predecessors, is at last frankly accepted, and the 
cabinet system of government is able to operate without ob- 
struction or impediment. Most of these re.sults had been 
attained before the closing years of the reign. When it ended, 
with the new century opening upon the world, some of them 
had already been modified, and against others a distinct reaction 
was perceptible. 

William IV. left no legitimate issue. The crown, therefore. 
devolved upon the daughter of his younger brother, Edward 
Augustus, Duke of Kent, fourth son of George III. The duke, 
like tifc-o of his brothers, the late king and the Duke of Cam- 
bridge, had married late in life, after the death of the prince 
regent's daughter, the Princess Charlotte. In May, 1818, the 
marriage took place, the bride being the Princess Victoria of 
SaxC'Cobui^-Gotha, widow of Prince Ernest Charles of Leinin- 
gen. The only child of this union was the Priacess Alexandrina 
Victoria, bom in Kensington Palace, on May 24, iSrg. The 
Duke of Kent died the following year; the young princess was 
carefully educated by her mother, who was much aided by the 
prudent counsels of her brother, Prince Leopold of Saxe-Coburg, 
afterwards King of the Belgians. The household of the duchess 
was simple and frugal. During her early years the princess was 
not allowed to know of the high destinies that awaited her. Sir 
Walter Scott, after dining with the Duchess of Kent, in May, 
1828, and being presented to the princess, notes in his diary 
that "this little lady is educating with much care, and watched 
soclosely that no busy maid has a moment to whisper, 'You 
are heir of England ' ". The revelation was made to her when 
she was twelve years old,' and it left on her mind a strong im- 
pression of responsibility and seriousness. The young princess 
deliberately equipped herself for her vocation, and at eighteen 
the death of her uncle left her prepared to discharge it with 
(inaness and a high sense of public duty. 

>Sii Theodore Maitin, Tht Lift of the Prince Comort, i„ 13, 



4 THE BEGIXSIXG OF THE NEW REIGN. 1837 

CHAP, The old \a!ag died at Windsor early in tbe monrnig of Tties- 
^ &xy, June 20, 1 837. The Archbishop of Ca ni eifa u i y , Dr. Howley , 
and the Lord Chamberlain, Lord Comi^ham, at once rode to 
Kensington Palace with the news. Th^ were received by the 
young queen, roused hastily from sleq>, with her feet in slippers 
and her hair down her back. Some hours later the first council 
of the new leign was held at the palace. The queen on this 
occasion, and throughout the proceedii^ connected with her 
accession, bore herself with mudi dignity* and natural simplicity. 
The Duke of Wellir^rton said that " if she had been his own 
daughter he could not have desired to see her perform her part 
better ".' The nation w^ls inclined to be favourably impressed, 
though there was no very pronounced sentiment of loyalty at 
the moment. The public at large found its enthusiasm some- 
what damped by the remembrance of the self-indulgent egotism 
of Geoige IV., the undignified mediocrity of William IV., and 
the scandals associated with the name of one of the queen's 
uncles, Ernest Augustus, the Duke of Cumberland. The whigs 
being in office and counting on a royal support, which had been 
given them very grudgingly by the late king, made more parade 
of loyalty than their opponents, some of whom associated the 
throne very closely with their attack upon the govemmenL 
There was vague talk of a tory and orange plot to dethrone 
the queen in favour of Duke Ernest. Public feeling gradually 
veered round in favour of the young sovereign. At the corona- 
tion, which did not take place till June 28, 1838, there was a 
great display of popular enthusiasm. Loyalty, too, became a 
fashion in London society, and the ** high-class mob" - in Hyde 
Park gave the queen a cordial reception after an unsuccessful 
attempt on her life by a youth named Edward Oxford, on June 
ID, 1840. 

The accession of Victoria brought to a close the personal 
connexion between the throne of the United Kingdom and that 
of Hanover. The Hanoverian crown did not devolve upon 
females. It passed, therefore, to the eldest male descendant of 
George III., the Duke of Cumberland. Thus, when nearly 
thirty years later the Hanoverian territory was absorbed by 

' Croker Papers, ii., 359; Greville Memoirs^ chap, xxxii. ; Lord Albemarle, 
Fifty Years of My lAfc, p. 378. 

"^Greville Memoirs, June 12, and August 13, 1840. 
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Prussia, Great Britain was not concerned in the transaction, chap, 
which only affected a collateral branch of the English reigning '" 
family. 

At the death of the late king the whig ministry had been 
in office for a little more tlian two yeara Lord Melbourne was 
its chief; its other princii>al members were Lord John Russell, 
home secretary ; Lord Lansdownc, president of the council ; 
and Lord Palraerston, foreign secretary. The ministers, who 
bad to contend with a hostile majority in the house of lords 
and a formidable opposition in the lower house, led by Sir 
Robert Feel, had been badly supported by the king, who would 
willingly have seen them out of power. With the accession of 
Victoria their situation improved. The young queen was inex- 
perienced and unversed in affairs. Melbourne undertook the 
duty of forming her mind and instructing her in public busi- 
ness. He carried out the task with admirable tact, discretion, 
and 6delity, The polished statesman and courtier of fifty-eight 
obtained a great influence over his royal pupil of eighteen, an 
inSuence which was never abused. In spite of his indolence 
and superficiality, Melbourne proved an excellent mentor. He 
had a good understanding of the nature of the English constitu- 
tion, in its existing state of development, and was careful to 
insist upon those doctrines of parliamentary sovereignty, minis- 
terial responsibility, and limited monarchy, which belonged to 
the whig tradition. 

To clear the way for a dLiisolution of parliament, the session 
of 1857 was rapidly wound up. Among the no n -contentious bills 
passed was that for the reform of the criminal law, by which 
capital punishment was abolished, except for high treason, and 
for murder, rape, piracy, arson, and robbery attended by mur- 
derous violence. This was a fitting complement to the great 
scries of reforming measures enacted in the previous reign. 
Parliament was prorogued on July 17 by the queen in person, 
her majesty's demeanour on thi.s occasion adding to the favour- 
able impression she had already created. The general election 
was over by August I9. The ministerialist.s fought the cam- 
paign on the strength of their record as reformers, and made 
much of the assumed disaffection of the opposition towards the 
throne, many of them indeed ostentatiously proclaiming that 
|ft young queen was on their side and exhorting the electors to 
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was replaced by a tory at Bath ; but George Grote, the radical CHAP, 
banker and historian, was elected for the city of London.' The 
ministerial majority was estimated at about eight and thirty, 
thot^h this included several members whose fidelity was doubt- 
ful The new parliament met for a brief preliminary session on 
November 20. A radical amendment to the address, in favour 
of extending the representation of the people, was defeated by 
509 votes to 20. The principal business transacted was the set- 
tlement of the civil list. The queen, like her two immediate pre- 
decessors, placed the hereditary revenues at the disposal of the 
nation, and requested parliament to make adequate provision 
for the maintenance of the dignity of the crown. After inquiry 
by a select committee the civil list was fixed at £^385,000 per 
annum. A reduction of the amount by ;f 50,000, moved by 
Joseph Hume, an active radical advocate of public economy, 
was supported by only nineteen votes.- Lord Brougham, who 
now seldom lost an occasion of embarrassing his former col- 
leagues, found an opportunity, in the debates on the civil list 
bill in the house of lords, to deliver an impassioned appeal in 
favour of the reduction of national expenditure. 

The legislature, however, had soon more exciting subjects 
to discuss. After a brief recess it reassembled on January 16, 
1S38, and found its attention fully occupied with the affairs of 
Canada and the affairs of Ireland. The former topic claimed 
6rst place, for the colony was already in a condition of open 
revolt. The provinces of Upper and Lower Canada had long 
been discontented and disturbed. In 1791 both had received 
cnostitutions under which there was an assembly elected by 
the people, a legislative council nominated by the governor, 
and «n executive council, responsible to the crown but not 
always consulted by it. Upper Canada, which was inhabited 
b>- coloni.4ts of British descent, desired administrative and con- 
ititotional reform. Its \'igorous and progressive settlers were 
to develop the abundant resources of the country, to 
good government and sound finance, and to deliver 
from the burden of an official oligarchy maintained 

wtio a& an official whig diattusied ihe advanced section, told 

1838, ihai ihe radicalt were reduced to " Grote and his wife " 

■..July 14, 1838). 

rjF Dtbata, xxxix., ii£o-8t. 
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CHAP, in power by the system of nomination. They were loyal to 
the connexion with Great Britain, but the>- were irritated at 
the mismanagement of their affairs by a government dominated 
by nepotism, ignorance, and bureaucratic incompetence. Lower 
Canada also required better administration and an independ- 
ent executive. But in this province the question was lai^ely 
one of race and nationality. The French habitants keenly 
resented the activity and disliked the innovating tendencies 
of the settlers of Anglo-Saxon origin who were crov^-ding into 
the country. The numerical superiority of the French en- 
abled them to control the elective chamber ; but the legislative 
council was filled with British nominees. A struggle had been 
in progress for several years between the two elements in Lower 
Canada. The French politicians of the assembly were at vari- 
ance with the government, which in this pro\'ince was supported 
not only by the legislative council, but also by the English- 
speaking minority of the population ; for some of the French 
agitators, including Papineau their leader and the speaker of 
the assembly, aimed at separation from Great Britain ; and 
that was an object with which the English settlers had no 
sympathy. Many of them, however, were strongly in favour 
of constitutional reform and the limitation of the power of the 
placemen and government nominees. 

At the accession of the queen, a deadlock in Lower 
Canada had existed for several years. Since October, 1832, 
the house of assembly had refused to vote full supplies for the 
administration of justice and the civil list. Lord Gosford, 
the governor, who had been sent out at the head of a com- 
mission of inquiry in 1835, advised that the assembly should 
be deprived of its control over the revenue. The imperial 
government attempted conciliation in a half-hearted fashion, 
and Lord Glcnel^, the colonial secretary, published a despatch 
hinting at reforms. The Canadian assembly replied with a 
defiant address insisting on a true representative constitution. 
In consequence, in March and April, 1837, Lord John Russell 
had induced the house of commons to carry resolutions plac- 
ing the collection of the colonial revenue in the hands of 
the governor. The assembly replied with a threat of force, 
and on August 27 it was dissolved. These proceedings were 
followed by open violence, riots in various places, and finally 
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by warlike operations on a small scale. The rebellion was not CHAP, 
formidable. The troops in Lower Canada, supplemented by 
those from the upiKr province, sent down by Sir Francis Head, 
the governor, obtained an easy series of successes over theii' 
opponents in Quebec and on the lower St. Lawrence. In 
Ontario the insurrection was equally ineffective, and was 
suppressed without difficulty. The loyal colonial militia, upon 
whom Head relied, defeated the rebels, and thwarted an 
attempt to seize Toronto. The operations lasted only a few 
weeks, and before the end of the autumn of 1 837 Papineau and 
several of his associates had sought refuge in the United States. 

When parliament met in January, 1838, ministers, through 
the mouth of Russell, announced that they proposed to suspend 
the constitution of Lower Canada for three years and to send 
out the Ear! of Durham as high commissioner, with quasi- 
dictatorial powers over both the provinces. He was to be 
empowered to issue ordinances, with the advice of his executive 
council, and the,se were to have the force of laws. The policy, 
tho^h resisted by a few of the radicals, received the general 
approval of the house of commons ; but the bill to give effect 
to it, which Russell introduced, was much modified by Peel be- 
fore it was sent to the lords and passed by them. Durham 
was a man with some administrative and diplomatic experi- 
ence. His opinions were strongly liberal, and even radical, 
and he was regarded as the leader of the advanced section 
of the whigs. Great ability he undoubtedly possessed ; but 
he had little tact, and a violent and uncertain temper. Thus 
his brief career in Canada, in spite of his comprehensive and 
statesmanhke grasp of the general principles of colonial govern- 
ment as expressed later in his famous report, was a failure. 
Within a few weeks of his arrival at Quubec in May, 1838, he 
created an administrative despotism, of which the instruments 
were his own personal staff. He issued ordinances proclaiming 
\ general amnesty; but exceptions were made in the case of 
Papineau and the other chief leaders, who were to suffer death 
if tbey returned to Canada. Eight other rebels were ordered 
to be deported to fiermuda, though the governor of that colony 
patnted out that he had no legal power either to receive or to 
detain thecD. 

This autocratic method of sentencing men to death or 
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. banishment, without process of law, speedily raised a storm 
in England. Fiercely attacked by Brougham in the lords, 
and by Sugden and others in the commons, the ministry gave 
way and on August 10 consented to disallow the transportation 
ordinance. Durham denounced the conduct of the cabinet 
in a violent and indiscreet proclamation ' and then anticipated 
his dismissal by resigning. He left Quebec on November 1, 
hardly more than five months after his arrival. He had done 
little good in Canada and some harm ; but he had been long 
enough in the country to obtain, with the assistance of his 
accomplished secretary, Charles Buller, the materials for the 
report, which was printed in February, 1 839.' This report is 
one of the ablest state-papers ever penned, written with dignity 
and eloquence, and containing many passages of sound political 
wisdom and penetrating insight. If Durham's active career 
was abortive and disappointing, he left behind him a noble 
literary legacy for the instruction of future generations. 

With Durham's departure the insurrection broke out afresh, 
and became somewhat more threatening, since it was com- 
plicated by a guerilla invasion from the United States, where 
the rebels had many sympathisers, A dispute with the Wash- 
ington government was averted with .some difficulty. Sir 
John Colbornc, the commander-in-chief, who was acting-gover- 
nor on Durham's retirement, behaved with vigour ; martial law 
was proclaimed, and the rebellion was finally stamped out be- 
fore the winter of 1 838. Next year the home ministry decided 
to adopt a remedial policy, carrying out some of the recom- 
Durham report. It was determined to 
two Canadas, which were to be provided 
no and a responsible ministry. The pro- 
•uviiiK'iii.d ill the queen's speech at the opening of 
•2 the commons in the form of resolu- 
■i of the details of the scheme were 
^ the house of assembly in Upper Can- 
I" people of Quebec, and the proposal was 
1 further information could be obtained 
ninnies. In October, Poulett Thomson, 
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IRELAND. II 

^oSled Lord Sydenham, the president of the board of trade, CHAP, 
superseded the military governor, Colborne, whose useful work 
had ended with the complete pacification of the two colonies. 
Sydenham acted with tact and ability, and helped to bring 
about a salutary change in Canadian opinion.' The proposals 
for union became more popular in Canada the more they were 
examined. In July, I840, the government introduced another 
Canada bill, which met with general acquiescence both at 
home and in North America. It united the two provinces, 
and granted the assembly complete authority over the colonial 
finances. There was a legislative council of twenty, nominated 
by the crown, with a representative assembly, and in practice 
though not by the terms of the act, the responsibility of 
ministers was secured. The Canadians obtained the essentials 
of internal self-government, and their discontent died away, as 
Durham had predicted. The constitution which they had 
obtained formed the general model for those granted to 
various other British colonies during the next few years. 

The other subject which claimed the urgent attention of 
the first parliament of Queen Victoria was that of Irish legis- 
lation. Throughout the queen's reign Ireland was fated to 
be the disturbing element in English domestic politics. The 
|Kivert>- and discontent of the smaller island formed a marked 
and painful contrast to the increasing prosperity of its neigh- 
bour. The energy of English statesmanship was largely de- 
voted to well-meant, but often ineffectual, attempts to remedy 
tbcevib which were the growth ofcenturies and the legacy of an 
unhappy past; while the majorityof Englishmen, ill-acquainted 
with the history of Ireland and the character of its people, 
surveyed the process with perplexed irritation, and were divided 
between pity for Irish suffering and anger at Irish perversity. 
The aspiration of many Irishmen for the recognition of their 
national individuality was at no time between 1837 and 1901 
able to gain the acquiescence of the general body of English 
electors. As a rule, however, it has been regarded somewhat 
differently by the two great parties, whose conflicts have been 
complicated and confused by the action of the Irish represen- 
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CHAP, and was emphasised by some terrible agrarian murders, which 
the law was unable to punish. The police were baffled by the 
popular sympathy with the offenders, and juries refused to 
convict. There was a steady increase in the number of evic- 
tions, of outrages, and of committals. So it was stated in 
parliament in the early part of the session of 1839, when the 
Irish policy of the government was exposed to a violent series 
of attacks in both houses. 

In the lords the motion for a select committee to inquire 
into the state of Ireland, was carried against the government 
Ministers responded by challenging a vote of confidence in 
the lower house. In April, Lord John Russell's resolution, ap- 
proving the general principles of the government's Irish policy, 
was met with an evasive amendment by Sir Robert Peel, and 
after a somewhat languid debate was carried by a majority 
of twenty-two. Defeated in one house, and saved by a narrow 
maigin in the other, the ministry was not in a situation to offer 
an efTective resistance to a vigorous and united opposition led 
by the ablest public man of the day. Peel's authority in the 
commons was greater than that of any member of the cabinet. 
Norhad the government any firm hold on public opinion outside. 
Many of the middle-class electors enfranchised by the reform 
act were veering over to the conservatives, in whom they saw 
a defence against vaguely apprehended dangers from an ex- 
cited, though still unprivileged, " democracy ". The workmen 
of the towns and the rural labourers, still excluded from politi- 
cal power, gave no support to either of the oflicial parties. If 
they disliked the conservatives, they distrusted the whigs. 
Seething with discontent, and wild with suffering and poverty, 
they listened eagerly to radical agitators, and clamoured for 
political changes which to whigs and tories alike seemed dan- 
gerously socialistic and revolutionary. In the two chambers 
of parliament the ministerialists were badly outmatched, not 
only by the commanding figure of Peel, but by the brilliant 
Stanley, the resolute, resourceful Lyndhurst, the accomplished 
Aberdeen, and by men like Graham, Gouibum.and Gladstone, 
who had a reputation as economists and financiers. Melbourne 
was not taken qui te seriously, and Russell was regarded at that 
period as wanting in character and weight ; while Palmerston, 
usefully absorbed in the duties of the foreign ofllice, which he 
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was discharging with more ability than was generally recog- CHAP, 
nised. had not yet impressed his personality upon the public 
mind. The government had lost prestige by its conduct both 
of Irish and Canadian affairs. 

It was still further to be discredited by its difficulties with 
the colony of Jamaica. The act for the emancipation of the 
West Indian negro slaves in 1833 had temporarily failed of 
its object. This act allowed complete emancipation to be post- 
poned and substituted a tem[Mrary system of " apprenticeship," 
which worked very badly. Some of the planters, enraged and 
disaffected, used the power which they possessed over the 
administration of the colonies to treat their slave-apprentices 
with gross cruelty. When the negro was the property of the 
master the latter had, at least, an interest in keeping his human 
chattel alive. Under the apprenticeship system even this in- 
centive to humanity disappeared, and in some cases coloured 
labourers were worked or starved to death in the fields, or 
brutally flogged in the house of correction. The abominations 
of the Jamaica prisons were made known in England, and the 
old anti-slavery sentiment revived. Parliament and London 
society were much inclined to ignore the whole subject, and 
some influential voices were raised to denounce the exagger- 
ated accusations levelled by Brougham and others against the 
planters as a body.' But the chord which Wilberforce had 
set vibrating in the hearts of the English people was struck 
^ain; and in the autumn of 1837 and the spring of 1838 a 
great agitation was tn full movement, Crowded meetings were 
heW throughout the midlands and the north : petitions with a 
million names to them poured in upon the house of commons;" 
and the astonished [Xiliticians of Westminster were confronted 
by something like a national demand for the immediate eman- 
cipation of all the apprentices, A resolution to this effect was 
carried in a thin house on May 22, 1838. 

The government introduced an "act of amendment " vir- 
tually abolishing the apprenticeship. It was unwillingly ac- 
cepted by the Jamaica assembly, and after an emphatic protest 
in June, which declared that the abandonment of the remaining 
term of apprenticeship and the complete emancipation of the 
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' which included the Duke of Wellington, Lords Lyndhurst, CHAP. 

I Aberdeen, EUenborough, Stanley, Sir James Graham, and Goul- '■ 

bum. He explained to her that he should also expect some 

changes to be made among the ladies who held high office in 

the royal household. The ladies specially aimed at were the 

sister of Lord Morpeth and the wife of Lord Normanby, the 

latter of whom Peel described as " his most formidable enemy "} 

The queen declined to consent to a course which she described 

as " contrary to usage and repugnant to her feelings ". She 

was fortified in this opinion by a minute from the members of 

the retiring Melbourne cabinet, who were requested by the 

queen to advise her. Peel, however, was firm. He declined to 

form a ministry unless the whig ladies were removed ; the 

queen would not give way on the point ; and Melbourne was 

I recalled, declaring that he resumed ofllice " unequivocally and 

' solely for this reason that I will not abandon my sovereign in 

' a situation of difficulty and distress, especially when a demand 

is made upon her majesty with which I think she ought not 

to oomply ". 

Such was the famous bedchamber question, and it made a 
prod^ous stir at the time. Peel was no doubt justified in 
declining to carry on the government while the wives and 
Asters of his political opponents were in close contact with a 
young and inexperienced queen. But the importance of the 
aflfair was greatly exaggerated. The ladies of the royal house- 
hold possessed very little political influence then, and none at 
lU later. At the moment, however, this was not understood. 
The (raditions of the Georgian monarchy were recent, and the 
ooiirt was still a great factor in politics. Both parties made use 
•»f (t rather unscrupulously. The tories declared that the whig 
>t;re determined to surround the queen with their 
I make her a mere puppet; while some of the 
:lieir Irish allies, affected to see in Peel's demand 
[ration of the great tory plot against the throne and 
O'Connell and Henry Grattan at meetings in Ire- 
extravagant language. The " Liberator " called 
' ' "RMvtii to bless the queen, " that creature 
l\ i-n she is young, and pure as she is 
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lai interests. He did much to promote s 
ing, philanthropy, and public decorum. At first, however, the 
marriage was not popular. The bridegroom was regarded as a 
somewhat insignificant German princeling, and his merits were 
under^-alued, indeed, they were not completely recognised 
till alter his death. His manners were stiff, reserved, a little 
pedantic, and he was never able to get upon cordial terras with 
the leaders of a pleasure-loving and sport-loving aristocracy. 
Nor was his serious and scholarly character altogether of the 
kind which makes for success with the English people, who like 
a touch of frivolity in those of high station. 

The Melbourne government, retained in office against the 
wishes of its chief by the personal action of the queen in May, 
1S39, did not retire till two years afterwards. There were 
some cabinet changes. Russell exchanged the home office 
for the colonial office, remaining leader of the house of com- 
mons. Lord Normanby, who had been lord-lieutenant of 
Ireland, became home secretary, Francis Baring replaced 
Spring Rice as chancellor of the exchequer, and Macaulay 
•»a<l his first and only exijerience of high political office as 
secretary of state for war. The superiority of the opposition 
j remained as marked as ever, and Peel had a larger share in 
|™ing the legislation of this period than its nominal authors. 
"^ Was seen in the case of the re-drafted Jamaica bill, which 
not suspend the colonial constitution, but gave the Jamaica 
_yj ^ resijite, or locus pimitentuB, as it was called at the 
liie governor in council was empowered by the first 
ary ordinances. The clause, carried by 
^ ten votes in the house of commons, was 
eJOfds, and the government agreed to pass 

met with equallj' rough treal- 

for assisting national education. 

,000 had been granted annually 

the British and Foreign School 

Id build and maintain school-houses. 

Lord John Russell brought for- 

a comminee of the privy council to 

the grant, which was to be increased 

' in of the re^-enue of one day," as 




couraging what was conceived to be the liberal and constitu- chap. 
tionai cause in continental Europe and of opposing the autocratic 
despotisms. The government had committed it.seirto the sup- 
port of Isabella of Spain in the contest with the Carlists, under 
the irapression that the young queen was the representative of 
constitutionalism. A squadron, under Lord John Hay, was 
ordered to the coast of the peninsula with instructions to lend 
moral, and a certain material, aid to the queen's party. But it 
was no more effective than the unlucky British legion, under 
De Lacy Evans, which had been assisting Isabella, with little 
success or glory, under orders in council issued in 1835. The 
force was dissolved in 1838, and the order in council sanction- 
ing its employment withdrawn. The active intervention of 
Great Britain in Spanish politics ceased, but not before it 
had damaged the relations between the governments of Great 
Britain and that of France. 

The two countries were brought into more perilous contact 
over eastern affairs. Fearing the rapid advance of Russia after 
the treaty of Unkiar Skelessi in July, 1833,' Palmerston en- 
deavoured to induce Louis Philippe's ministers to join with 
him in maintaining the Ottoman empire against agression and 
disruption. The Turkish power was menaced from within and 
without Mehemet Ali. the able and ambitious Viceroy of 
Egypt, had made himself virtually independent, and with a 
well -disciplined body of troops at his command he was at- 
tempting to drive his suzerain from Syria, and even menacing 
Constantinople. Palmerston resolved on European interven- 
tion, in order to avert the disaster of leaving the Porte 
entirely dependent on Russia. He brought about concerted 
iction by England, France, Austria, Russia, and Prussia, and on 
July 27, 1839, identical demands were made on the Porte by 
the ambassadors of the five powers and the Pasha of Egypt. 
Meanwhile the British and French admirals in the Mediter- 
ranean were instructed to use force, if necessary, either to drive 
Mehemet Ali from Syria, or to pass the Dardanelles if a 
RiKsian army should enter Turkish territory. The under- 
standing, however, did not last long. Hostilities actually broke 
out between the Egyptian and Turkish forces, and the sultan's 
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CHAP, fleet joined the rebels. Strong action was necessary, but France 
was not whole-hearted in the desire to coerce Mehemet, and 
would have preferred to leave him sovereign in Syria and 
Egypt^ The negotiations dragged on ; and in July, 1840, 
Palmerston was able to conclude a convention with Austria 
and Russia, though not with France, authorising armed inter- 
vention in Asia Minor. Palmerston then acted vigorously. A 
British, Austrian, and Turkish squadron under Admiral Stop- 
ford bombarded Beyrdt on September 7, 1840, and landed a 
body of troops, which inflicted a severe defeat on Ibrahim Pasha, 
Mehemet *s general. The force also captured Acre on November 
3, with a loss of only sixt\'-six killed and wounded, though 
Marshal Soult the year before had declared that there was 
no power in Europe capable of taking the town. France, 
angr>' and mortified, >'et recognised, as Guizot said, Us faits 
(iccopHplis, The treaty of London in 1841 confined Mehemet 
Ali to Egypt, and compelled the Porte to close both the 
Dardanelles and the Bosphorus to ships of war. 

The advance of Russia was felt in another region. Russian 
agents had been busy in Afghanistan for some >'ears, and a 
Persian army, assumed to be acting in co-operation with Russia, 
was threatening Herdt. Dost Muhammad, the Afghan amfr, 
was belie\'ed by Lord Auckland, the go\'emor-general of 
India* and his advisers, to be under their influence. It \*'as 
determined, therefore, to depose him and place Shah Shuja, 
the head of a rival d>Tiasty, on the throne of Kabul. On Octo- 
ber I, 1838, Lord Auckland issued a proclamation in support 
of Sh^ Shuja, and a British army crossed the Indus. The 
amir was driven from Kabul, and his ri\*al installed on the 
throne under the protection of a British Indian force of 8,000 
men. Dost Muhammad surrendered to the British envov. Sir 
William Macnaghten, in November, 1S40, and was sent to 
India* and it was assumet.! that resistance was at an end, and 
that the A%hans had quietly submittevi to the new n^gime. 
There was soon to be a tra^c awakening. 

Important as these external transactions were, they at- 
tracted comparatively little attention. England, indeed, in 
dosing \-ears of the whig administration, had many 
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domestic preoccupations. The country was in a disturbed CHAP, 
and somewhat disorganised condition, still tossing heavily in 
the trough of the depression, which intervened between the 
earUer industrial movement of the century and the swelling 
wave of material prosperity, which occupied its middle years. 
The supersession of manual labour by machinery, and the 
displacement of agriculture and rural industry by manufac- 
tures, had been making rapid progress. The result seemed 
temporarily disastrous. An economic revolution had come 
upon a community which had not as yet learnt to adapt itself 
to the new conditions. The labour-saving machinery en- 
riched manufacturers but temporarily deprived many thou- 
sands of work-people of employment ; the villagers poured into 
the towns, which were swollen hastily to an unwieldy bulk and 
were ill- regulated, overcrowded, and extremely unhealthy. 
The interests of the middle-class electorate, and the fashion- 
able Benthamite philosophy of the time, alike deprecated inter- 
ference with the iron law of competition, unsoftened either by 
state supervision or philanthropic effort ; wages were kept 
down by the pressure of population ; and prices were held up 
by the protective tariff. The English working-class has seldom 
been in a more deplorable condition than it was during the 
years that were really those of great industrial and material 
progress — the years during which the first railways were being 
laid, the ocean-going steamship developed, the electric tele- 
graph installed, and the cheap postal system established. Before 
long this extension of communication and transport enlarged the 
area of employment, and diffused a wider comfort and greater 
material wealth among all classes. But the beneficial effect of 
the new mechanical science had yet to make itself felt. Over 
t, 100,000 persons in a population of some 15,000,000 were in 
receipt of public relief; and the new poor law, designed to con- 
fine pauperism to the workhouse, was angrily resented. There 
was much suffering, and much impatience with the prevailing 
social and political order. Agitation, often revolutionary and 
violent, was rife among the unenfranchised masses. 

Chartism was the most formidable of these movements. 
Its rival was the organisation for the repeal of the corn laws, 
which owed its initiation to a section of the middle class. The 
aims of the chartists were avowedly political. The six points 
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CHAP, of the ** Peoples Chafter," manhood safl^rage, vote \rf ballot, 
anmial pariiamentSy tlie aboIitk» of the piopeit y qualification, 
the fayment of members, and equal electoral districts, were 
all intended to give the masses the control of legislation ; for 
only by this nyans^ it was argued, coald their condition really 
be ameliorated. The movement had gone on for many years 
and had numbered highly r e sp ect a ble names among its sup- 
porters. By 1838 it was in rather a languishing condition, 
when the pubisc distress and the feeling against the poor law 
gave it a new birth. Its leaders were then a knot of obscure 
men, journalists, artisans, and dissenting ministers. In the 
latter part of 1838 and the following >-ear chartist meetings, 
some of immense proportions, were held all over England. In 
many cases there were riots and disturbances. A chartist 
convention was assembled in London, and a petition, with some 
millions of signatures, was presented to the house of commons 
in 1839. 'I^ house declined to receive it and the chartists, 
in several localities, broke out into a kind of insurrection. At 
Birmingham there was furious rioting and much destruction of 
property. The disaffection was widespread and serious, and 
Disraeli, who was destined a few years later to embody many 
of the chartist ideas in the form of a literary romance,^ declared 
that the country was on the verge of d\41 war. There was 
fighting at Newport on November 3, when several bodies of 
Welsh chartists, under John Frost, engaged in a concerted 
attempt to seize the town, and the outbreak was only quelled 
by the military after a fierce conflict involving considerable loss 
of life. Frost and two of his companions were tried for high 
treason, convicted, and punished by transportation for life. 
Chartism again died down, to acquire a new and temporary 
lease of life somewhat later.^ 

The ministers had met the chartist outbreaks with strong 
repressive measures, and here they had the concurrence of 
parliament, which had no sympathy with the movement. The 
house of commons indeed had little understanding of the pro- 
cesses that were maturing outside its walls. The industrial 
and the social evolution went on almost unnoticed by states- 
men and politicians absorbed in the party controversy. The 

' Disraeli's Sybil was published in 1845 ; Carlyle's Chartism in 1839. 
■ See infrat chap. iv. 
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condition of the people, however, could not be wholly kept CHAP, 
apart from this contest. Bad trade and the decline in con- 
suiiipb'on told upon a revenue mainly derived from taxes on 
commodities. All Spring Rice's budgets showed a deficit. 
Baring in 1840-41 estimated that the deficiency would amount 
to nearly £'2,750,000. By 1841 he began to despair of 
raising the whole of the necessary revenue by the regular 
expedient of increasing the duties on imports. The govern- 
ment decided to fall back on the alternative of attempting 
to increase consumption by diminishing taxation. It was a 
distinct concession to the free traders, whose propaganda, 
under Richard Cobden and John Bright, was gradually winning 
over the manufacturing classes ; while the high price of wheat, 
which was quoted at eighty-six shillings a quarter in August, 
184I, was converting many of the working-men. The whigs 
had never shown any particular regard for free trade; but 
Lord John Russell seems to have thought that the time had 
come, on political as well as financial grounds, to make some 
move in this direction. The chancellor of the exchequer pro- 
posed to reduce the high differential duties on timber and 
sugar. Foreign sugar had paid a tax of sixty-three shillings 
a hundredweight, as against twenty-four shillings on colonial 
sugar. Baring proposed to reduce the foreign duty to thirty- 
ax shillings, leaving the colonial unchanged. In addition. Lord 
John Russell announced an intention to repeal the existing corn 
taxes and to substitute a fixed duty of eight shillings a quarter 
for the sliding scale. This at length brought about the collapse 
of a government which had already found itself in a minority 
of eleven on the Irish registration bill. After an eight nights' 
debate the government was defeated on May 7, 1841, on Lord 
Sandon's motion condemning the proposed reduction of the 
sugar duty, by 317 votes to 28 1, and the budget was destroyed. 
The ministry was destroyed too, but English cabinets do 
not always know when they are beaten, Melbourne and his 
colleagues tried to cling to office a little longer, if only to 
infltietice the approaching general election. Instead of resign- 
ing, they decided to go on with their resolutions on the com 
laws. Peel gave notice that he would propose a direct vote of 
want of confidence, which was debated with much heat and 
eloquence, on the 27th. The ministry was defeated by one 
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CHAP, vote — 512 to 311, Parliament was dissolved in June, and 
the elections proved that the country was heartily tired of the 
whig ministry, a feet which had long been obvious to everybody 
but the whig ministers themselves. They lost seats not only 
in the county constituencies but even in London and West- 
minster, two of the liberal strongholds. The general result 
was to give the tories a majority of more than seventy. The 
new parliament met on August 24, and Peel at once brought 
forward a vote of censure which was carried, on the 28th, by a 
majority of ninety-one. Melbourne at length thought it ne- 
cessary to tender his resignation, and so brought to an end the 
whig rule which had la.sted, with a short break, for nearly eleven 
years under himself and his predecessor. On the 30th, Mel- 
bourne in one house, and Russell in the other, announced that 
their resignations had been accepted. The queen sent for Peel 
and entrusted him with the task of forming the new administra- 
tion. 




THE BANK CHARTER ACT. 

£\^,<XXifX3iX The Bank was authorised, therefore, to issue CHAP, 
paper to that amount on the security of the debt due to it from "■ 
the government and exchequer biJls. But all issues above the 
maximum must be balanced by the paying in of an equal 
amount of bullion, three-fourths of which was to consist of 
gold. With his customary caution Peel refrained from ex- 
tinguishing altogether the issues of country banks, but limited 
the notes to the existing amount, ;£8, 500,000, insisted on the 
weekly publication of accounts, and prohibited new banks from 
issuing paper money. He hoped that the local banks would 
gradually surrender their privilege by arrangement with the 
Bank of England. In that event the Bank was to be at liberty 
to increase its own paper issue by two-thirds of the amount 
which its competitors had been authorised to circulate, augment- 
ing at the same time its reserve fund. The immediate criticism 
of this comprehensive scheme consisted chiefly in irrational 
alJcgations that it shackled the Bank in the use of its credit and 
limited the currency. A more valid objection was that it made 
no provision for seasons of panic, Peel was confident, however, 
that the authorities would have the courage to suspend the act 
in an emergency, and his opinion was justified by their conduct 
durii^ the crises of 1847, 1857, and 1866. In the second 
instance alone the directors of the Bank of England issued 
DOtcs in excess of the limitation imposed in 1844; in the other 
two the mere knowledge that their powers had been enlarged 
was enough to dissipate alarm. 

I'eel's second free trade budget was introduced early in the 
snsioa of 1845. The income tax expired that year, and, 
contrary to his original views, he had to appeal for its con- 
tintiancc. Without it there would be a deficit ; with it a 
mtpJus of ;£'3,400,ooo. If the income tax were retained, he 
a* his way dear to considerable extensions of the policy of 
Ic would reduce still further the duties on raw materials 
on cotton altogether — and on articles of 
Pljon, the remissions on sugar being estimated 
,300,000, He would take away all duties on 
ig the duty on coal Imposed by himself 
of jf 1 18,000 : and wipe as many as 430 
■tlhecost of /320,ooo. The excise duty 
because it entailed the constant super- 
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CHAP, vision of the manufacture by government officials, was abolished. 
So was that on auctions, which led to much evasion of the law, 
articles being put up to test their value, boi^hl in and then sold 
by private arrangement to the highest bidder. These sweep- 
ing modifications were accompanied by the acknowledgment 
that the principles laid down might have been carried further. 
" But while adopting right principles," continued Peel, " the 
government desire to allow for the present state of society, and 
to avoid such hasty interference with important interests as 
may have the effect for a time of paralysing industry," 

The opposition insisted on numerous divisions, but, with 
the exception of the discriminating duties in favour of colonial 
sugar, they could not take real exception to measures conceived 
essentially in the spirit of free trade. Peel humorously wrote 
to the queen that " Lord John Russell and other members of the 
opposition, while they denounced the income tax as inquisitorial, 
oppressive, and unjust, declared somewhat inconsistently that 
they would vote for its continuance ".' But Stanley, who had 
been raised to the upper house, so as to give the government 
the benefit of hii; oratorical ability in that chamber, warned Peel 
as the result of his observations from tlie peers' gallery that " our 1 
men look sulky ". A month or so later, Graham owned to A 
Croker that the country gentlemen were out of humour and j 
that the existence of the government was endangered by theicj 
temper. Voiceless hitherto except for an occasional outburst] 
of indignation, they found at last a spokesman in Benjam 
Disraeli. Known hitherto chiefly as a brilliant novelist, I 
whimsical man of fashion, a keen satirist, and a sumewliat u 
stable political adventurer, Disraeli was now rapidly fore 
his powerful and original personality upon a rclnct&nt i 
suspicious house of commons. At the beginning of the preiH-l 
ous session. Peel had deliberately omitUc! to sciid hifl 
usual circular of summons to parliament and I 
remonstrance with frigid disdain, Dis 
the mask and attacked the prime i 
with personal resentment. Fed 
whigs bathing, and walked a|^^ 
political Petruchio who h 
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He proposed that children under eight years should not be em- ( 
ployed at all ; that those under thirteen should not work more 
than six and a half hours a day ; that boys under eighteen and 
girls under twenty-one (described in the measure as " young 
persons ") should not work more than twelve hours daily with a 
half-holiday on Saturdays. The clauses dealing with the hours 
of labour of young persons encountered the fiercest opposition 
from politicians of the Manchester school, who held the indivi- 
dualist doctrine that in such matters the working classes were 
strong enough to protect themselves.' Graham quailed before 
the general clamour and sacrificed his bill for the year. 

Early in the session of 1844 Graham re-introduced his 
&ctory bill, freed, as he hoped, of controversial matter by the 
discarditig of the education clauses, and with the minimum age 
raised from eight to nine. But he reckoned without Ashley, 
who, after the measure had passed its second reading, endea- 
TOUred to graft on to it in committee an amendment fixing 
the hours of labour for young persons and for women at ten. 
The traditional divt^ons of party were obliterated by this 
•"^raorable proposal Of the liberal leaders, Russell and Pa]- 
■tiston voted with Ashley, but his supporters consisted chiefly 
of those to whom Cobden alluded in his private correspondence 
as the " socialisl fools " behind Peel and Graham.^ The prime 
^^ister and home secretary themselves went into the same 
*^**y as manufecturing hTierals and economic radicals, con- 
l^l^*^ that sute inteifarace with labour would end in disaster 
ty; and, as Ashley noted, the "saints" who 
■ oegro slavery abroad, seemed indiR"erent to 
f tbr wives and children of British 
; the government in two 
■ntroduce his ten hours into the 
^ham's alternative, twelve 
! by a small majority. 
) bring in a new bill, 
1 eleven hours' com- 

□r, but BCt his face against 
\'. His views were expressed 
flittee in 1836 (Mortey, Cobdtn, 
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CHAP, promise would be adopted. The home secretary adhered, 
however, to his principle, and the third edition of his measure 
proved to be practically identical with the second. On May 
ro, Ashley again moved the introduction of a clause, limiting the 
hours of labour for women and young persons to ten. He was 
hotly criticised by Bri^t, an even more extreme individualist 
than Cobden, but gained an important convert in Macaulay. 
The government expected defeat, but were saved by the per- 
sonal influence of Feel, who intimated at the close of his speedt 
that if the result were unfavourable to his views he " would re- 
tire with perfect satisfaction .into a private station, wishing well 
to the result of your legislation ".' In obedience to this threat 
many conservatives voted against Ashley, and he was defeated 
by 277 to I S9. " The majority," wrote Ashley in his diary, 
" was one to save the government, not against the question of 
ten hours." 

He was right Official disapproval, as Greville predicted, 
utterly failed to quench the sentiment set ablaze by his philan- 
thropic agitation. He found allies in the " young England " 
wing of the tory party; Disraeli, Geoi^e Smythe, and Lord 
John Manners imitated him by going into the manufacturing 
districts to see things with their own eyes. The ablest of these 
tory reformers published Sybil in 1845, intimating in his in- 
troduction that dreadful though his revelations were, there w 
much that he had to leave unwritten. Earlier in the 3 
Ashley brought in a bill to regulate labour in calico | 
works and bleaching grounds, the act of the previous s 
having applied to cotton and silk mills. Once more he I 
rowed the feelings of the house by stories of children f 
work, sometimes at three or four years old, and of young g 
toiliiifj under unhealthy conditions from sixteen 1 
hours a day. He alarmed the manufactu 
peroration : " Sir, it has been said to men 
will you stop ? ' I reply, withoul lesitatt 
as any portion of this mightv 
Graham, " complimentary, c 
called him in his diary, 8 
self the right of amend 
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CHAP, for the compulsory erection of county asylums, with separate 
buildings for chronic cases, and for the medical inspection of 
lunatics kept under private control. 

As legacies from the Melbourne government, the conserva- 
tives inherited wars with Afghanistan and China, and unfriendly 
relations with France and the United States, Lord Ellen- 
borough, who succeeded Lord Auckland as govern or-general, 
announced at a farewell dinner on November 3, 1841, tliat he 
went out " to restore peace to Asia ". The Afghan policy of 
his predecessor had, indeed, brought disaster and disgrace upon 
the Indian administration. The surrender of Dost Muhammad 
at the close of 1840 and his internment in India were followed 
by a deceptive calm. The commander of the troops at Kabul 
was General Elphinstone, a man of frail health, with Mac- 
naghten, who was about to be replaced by Sir Alexander 
Burnes, as his political adviser. Elphinstone proved quite in- 
capable of meeting the emergency when, after various uneasy 
movements of the tribesmen, he was confronted on November 2, 
1841, by a general insurrection. Burnes was attacked and 
murdered in his own house; and the general, deprived of his 
wisest counsellor, lay inactive in his cantonments, though a 
prompt and vigorous exercise of force might even then have 
reduced the city to submission. Pressed by Elphinstone to 
arrange a retreat at all costs, Macnaghten entangled himself 
in tortuous negotiations both with Dost Muhammad's son, 
Akhbar Khin, and with some of the chiefs who supported the 
now powerless English nominee, Shih Shuji. One tragedy 
followed hard upon another. On December 23 Macnaghten 
was entrapped and murdered by Akhbar. But the general still 
continued the negotiations, the treaty of evacuation was signed 
on January 1. 1843, and on the 6th the British marched out of 
their cantonments and the memorable and disastrous retreat 
b^an. The ignominy of the conditions to which they had 
consented was not even alleviated by their fulfilment. Akhbar 
could probably not have restrained his own followers, even if 
he had desired to do so, and he had little authority with the 
wild tribesmen who fell upon the force as it retired through the 
mountains and slaughtered it at their pleasure. The demoralised 
and straggling crowd of British, sepoys, camp followers, and 
'omen and children, could offer no resistance to their assail- 
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ants. The women andlchildren and some of the officers were CHAP, 
delivered over to Akhbar, who promised to secure their safety, 
on the third day; and then the entire body of 4,500 fighting 
men and over 10,000 followers was destroyed by incessant 
attacks. By the eighth day all had perished with the exception 
of a solitary survivor. Dr. Brydon, who managed to reel into 
Ja]41ab4d. That town still held out under General Sale, who 
defended the place with determined energy in spite of the 
orders he had received from Elphinstone to fall back into 
India. Behind inadequate fortifications, further weakened by 
repeated shocks of earthquake, and with a scanty supply of 
pro^HsiotiS, Sale resisted all assaults from November 19 to 
April I ; and then bringing Akhbar to a general action he 
scattered the Afghans and inflicted on them severe losses in 
men, guns and camp equipment. 

When EUenborough arrived at Calcutta Sale was still hard 
pressed at Jalilabid ; General Nott was isolated at Kandahar ; 
Ghazni was besieged and ultimately capitulated ; and Sir George 
Pollock, the new commander-in-chief, was laboriously organis- 
ing an advance by way of the Khaibar, The governor-general 
had not long to wait before the pass was forced and Sale re- 
b'e^'ed on April 16, while a column, penetrating the Bolan, en- 
tered Kandahar on May 10. A man of precipitate resolutions, 
and instructed, besides, to reverse the policy of his predecessor, 
EUenborough thereupon directed the two forces to retire to 
India at the earliest opportunity. In default of successful 
n^otiations the captives would have been left to tlieir fate. 
Fortunately the arrival of the hot season rendered it impossible 
to cany out the order ; Pollock warned Nott to stay where 
he was pending further instructions, and meanwhile remon- 
strated earnestly with the governor-general. In July, Ellen- 
borough decided on leaving an advance on KSbul or, as he 
preferred to call it, a retirement by way of Kabul, to the 
discretion of the generals. He has been severely censured 
lor his refusal to accept responsibility, but his evident feeling 
was that, in matters essentially military, military minds should 
detennine. In any case, he authorised the brilliant operations 
which resulted in the hoisting of the British flag on the citadel 
of K^bul on September 16, the recovery of the prisoners, who 
by heavy bribes finally effected their own deliverance, and a 



^ 
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RAP. trhtmphant return to iDdia after the town and fortress of 
"* Jalil^)^ had been destroyed. Ellenboroi^'s rodomontade, 
more especially his letter to tbe pnnces of India, proclaiming 
that by bringii^ back tbe gates of Somnith from Gha2ni — 
gates subsequently ascertained to be of modem date — he had 
avenged an insult of Soo years endured by Hindus at the hands 
of Mohammedans, covered his A%han policy with ridicule. As 
a sequel, his annexation of Sind throt^h the brilliant daring 
of Sir Charles Napier, who with a handful of m«i routed the 
amfrs at Miani in August, 1843, thoi^h defended by Peel, was 
censured as an act of aggression. In June, 1844. he received 
a despatch from the directors, whom he bad treated with ill- 
concealed contempt, ordering bis recall. 

Meanwhile military operations had been going on in 
China, and even when the situation in Afghanistan looked 
almost desperate, Elienborough courageously refrained from 
diverting to India any of the forces destined for the far east. 
The disputes with the Chinese authorities over the opium trade 
had culminated in an open rupture. The war, never popular in 
Kngland, had grown out of the arbitrary action of commissioner 
Lin, who in 1837 had attempted to suppress the importation of 
I opium at one stroke. Frequent quarrels between British sailors 
I and Chinese aggravated the difficulty, and by the banning of 
\ 1840 the two countries were at war. After an ineffective 
■demonstration off the mouth of tlie Pciho, the British forces 
loccupicd the island of Chusan, where one-fourth of the men 
aimbcd to fever, and nearly half the survivors were invaUded. 
mcnts turned the scale in the following year, and 
' at the mercy of the English troops. With in- 
BratJon, Captain Elliot, the British agent, accepted 
i^tX$0,ooa and checked the advance. He was 
d by Sir Henry Pottinger. After hostilities 
gjlffeorously conducted by Sir Hugh Goi^h 
k' had placed Nankin within their grasp, 
sable, on August 26, 1842, to conclude a 
I Chinese ceded Hong-kong in perpetuity, 
bduding Canton and Shanghai, to the trade 
J an indemnity of ^'4, 375,000, in addition 
idy extracted. Moralists of the severer type 
mcile themselves to the arguments addui 
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in justification of the war. Ashley even brouglit forward a CHAP, 
resolution for the suppression of the opium trade, but withdrew 
it after a debate turning on the inability of the Indian govern- 
ment to part with a revenue of ^l,00O,o0O, or more.' 

" i had a talk with Dedel," wrote Greville in January, 1842, 
■• who said that Palmerston had contrived to alienate all nations 
from us by his insolence and violence, so that we had not now 
a friend in the world, while from the vast complication of our 
interests and affairs we were exposed to perpetual danger." ■ 
The Dutch ambassador was hardly an impartial witness, nor 
Greville a sympathetic diarist where Palmerston was concerned. 
That masterful diplomatist, however, had irritated the great 
powers not a little, especially by his habit of placing the weaker 
governments of Europe under British tutelage. To France.still 
smarting under the rebuff to her eastern policy which he had 
administered in 1840, his successor. Lord Aberdeen, hastened 
to make friendly overtures. He was fortunate in having to deal 
with Guizot. a statesman of similar temperament to his own, 
austere, philosophical, and pacific Thdr respective sovereigns 
gave them valuable help, for Louis Philippe waa detcrinincd 
to preserve peace with England at all costs, and a correspond- 
ir^ sentiment animated the queen and Prince Albert, who were 
besides personally attached to Aberdeen. Nevertheless the 
two statesmen had to contend with the greatest difficulties 
in bringing about a good understanding. Their countries still 
dierished mutual resentment and mistrust, which newspapers 
wcr»; disposed to magnify and parliamentary oppositions to 
lum to political account. In the English cabinet those 
views were represented by the Duke of Wellington, who re- 
f:anled France as an hereditary enemy and was alarmed by 
her military' preparations. Peel and Graham, confiding in his 
experience, were always liable to discover evidence of covert 
hostib'ty in the proceedings of Louis Philippe's government 

A further obstacle to a durable understanding consisted in 
the disposition of British and French agents to intrigue and 
amater-intrigue for ascendency in the countries to which they 
-Tcredited. Thus after the Greek revolution of 1843, 

Elliot'i diplomacy, see Sir Henry Taylor, Autobiography, vol. i., 
•■»d Fofiign OSiti Paferi. vol. jwix. 
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CHAP. Aberdeen had to reprimand with some severity our minister at 
Athens, Sir Edmund Lyons, who, in opposition to his French 
colleague, patronised one of the party leaders and spared no 
exertion to sustain him and discredit his adversary. " You 
are to recollect," wrote the foreign secretary, " that Greece is 
not England, and that if the king and chambers prefer a 
bad ministry to a good one, it is their own misfortune, but 
they are supreme."' This language must have appeared 
strange indeed to diplomatists educated in the Palmerstonian 
school. 

The difficulty of keeping the activities of subordinates 
under restraint became far greater when they involved distant 
countries, with which communication was slow and infrequent 
Thus the Tahiti affair ofi843and 1844 brought the two powers 
within sight of war. The dispute was precipitated by Admiral 
du Petit-Thouars, who took upon himself to declare a French 
protectorate over the Society Islands, of which Tahiti is the 
most important Aberdeen acquiesced in his proceedings, but 
in the meantime Pritchard, an ex-missionary, who had become 
British consul, restored Queen Pomare with the help of a 
British vessel of war. Petit-Thouars retaliated by deposing ^ 
her and annexing the Society Islands, and Pritchard, 
had resigned his official functions, was thrown into prison. | 
This " outrage on a British consul " was fiercely resented I 
every class of society, and Peel from his piace in the house ( 
commons, denounced " the gross insult accompanied by a gro! 
indignity "." As a matter offact Pritchard had voluntarily lai 
down his authority when Queen Pomare had been deposed, ; 
that his imprisonment, an act of injustice to an EngltshmaiM 
though it had been, by no means amounted to an aflxDilt t 
our government. Slill the majority of theo 
he should be sent back to Tahiti in a c 
there until the French consul had 1 
treme measure was rendered uniiet 
Pritchard himself, who suggested t 
tion in money might solve die d 
adopted by the Frencli \ 
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CHAP, in serious danger of invasion by a French force, and, as com- 
mander-in-chief, wrote despatch after despatch to Peel, con- 
cluding with an official remonstrance in which that danger was 
called "certain and imminent '7 

On his accession to office, Aberdeen found British rela- 
tions with the United States in a most critical condition. One 
cause of mutual animosity disappeared in the acquittal of 
McLeod, an English subject, who had been arrested in New 
York and tried for murder on account of his share in the de- 
struction of the steamer Caroline during the Canadian rebellion 
of 1838. There remained some intricate boundary questions, 
which might at any time have involved the two nations in war 
through a quarrel on the spot between British and American 
settlers. The United States also refused the right of British 
cruisers, engaged in suppressing the African slave trade, to 
visit vessels flying the stars-and-stripes for the purpose of ascer- 
taining whether they were .slavers or not. The Peel ministry 
determined to send Lord Ashburlon on a special mission to 
Washington. Ashburton and Webster, the American secre- 
tary of state, came to an agreement as to the north-eastern 
frontier by taking away from the Union a strip of country 
claimed by Maine and Massachusetts and adding to New York 
and Vermont lands claimed by Canada. An apology for the 
destruction of the Caroline in American waters prepared the 
way for a promise on the part of the United States, while 
declining to admit the right of visit, to maintain an adequate 
squadron on the Afncan coast to help in the suppression of the 
slave tr: ■ ' f '^ \ hbiirton-Webster treaty, which was signed 
on ■ ,.i.s hotly criticised by angry patriots on 

both 1 mlic. Falinerston stigmatised it as a 

■■*■ ' --n-. bargain for England". But. 

^11 collapsed. ;^ttet Disraeli had 
!y Canada Hai\ gatoet^ more tcr-j 
If had been >iv,v\\P?. ^^ ^""^^^ °" 
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drifted languidly, and meanwhile a movement for the organisa- chap. 
tion and occupation of the Oregon territory grew up in the 
United States. It received complete countenance from Polk, 
Tyler's successor in the presidency. " Our title to the country 
ofOr^on," he declared in his inaugural message to congress, 
" is clear and unquestionable." Peel and Aberdeen retorted 
with equally uncompromising language, and war seemed immi- 
nent^ But though extreme politicians in the United States 
denounced Great Britain in violent terms, a compromise was 
adopted in 1845. Congress placed the termination of the 
convention of 1827 (under which the two powers jointly held 
the disputed territory) * at the discretion of the president, ex- 
pressing a hope at the same time that " the attention of the 
government of both countries may be more earnestly directed 
to the adoption of all proper measures for the speedy and 
amicable adjustment of the said territory ". In a similar spirit 
the queen's speech had assured parliament that " no effort con- 
sistent with national honour shall be wanting on my part to 
bring this question to an early and peaceful conclusion ". Aber- 
deen resolved to take the conduct of affairs into his own hands. 
He submitted specific proposals to Washington, offering to in- 
cnrporate them in a treaty. These provisions continued the 
forty-ninth parallel to the western side of the Rocky Mountains 
as the boundary between the two countries, but reserved the 
whole of Vancouver Island to Great Britain, and made the 
navigation of the Columbia free to the subjects of both coun- 
tries. Aberdeen was able to announce their acceptance by the 
American government on the very day that the administration 



In Ireland the revival of the agitation for the repeal of the 
Act of Union gave but little chance to the policy of conciliation 
which Peel was anxious to pursue. In anticipation of the fall 
otlbe whigs, O'Connell in 1838 had founded the Precursor 
Aaodation. It had but little vitality, nor was its successor, 
AeCatholic Association, much more successful until, in 1842, 
jLband of young journalists, including Charles Gavan Duffy 
Davis, founded the Nation newspaper and set 

' Pari. Drbatti, April 4, 1845. 

* FoTtign Ojffkt Pa^trt, vol. iDoiiv,, p. 134. 
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of popular demonstrations, authority had passed from him to CHAP, 
the extremists of the Young Ireland party. His new plan of 
lederalisra was no sooner formed than he had to recant it, 
and events ripened into the rebellion of 1848. 

For the moment, however, Peel appeared to have set his 
heel on Irish disaffection, and was free to revert to his concili- 
atory policy. He had already appointed a royal commission, 
under the presidency of Lord Devon, to inquire into the " state 
of the law and practice in respect to the occupancy of land in 
Ireland". The report, presented in 1845, commented on the 
anomalies ol a system under which improvements were the 
work of the tenants, and holdings, except in Ulster, were held 
under uncertain conditions. Stanley, thereupon, introduced a 
bill in the house of lords with the object of giving effect to 
some of its recommendations. He proposed the appointment 
of a commissioner of improvements, whose approval would 
entitle tenants, subsequently evicted, to compensation, spread 
over a term of years, for new drainage and buildings. The 
measure was received with cold disapproval and Stanley was 
compelled to withdraw it. On the whole, however, the govern- 
ment's Irish policy in 1844 seemed successful. But Peel was 
soon to recognise that the grievances of Ireland were economic 
even more than political, and in the attempt to redress them he 
found himself committed to measures, which not only wrecked 
his own ministry and broke up his party, but produced a 
momentous change in the commercial methods and industrial 
conditions of the whole kingdom. 



CHAPTER III. 

THE VICTORY OF FREE TRADE. 

CHAP. At the close of the year 1844, the government of Sir Robert 
Peel stood at the height of its popularity. This was mainly 
due to two fortuitous circumstances. In the first place, the 
harvest of the foregoing autumn had been highly satisfactory 
to the agricultural interest Secondly, a distinct revival of 
trade had made itself apparent The latter was generally 
ascribed to Peel's progressive financial measures. It meant not 
only prosperity amongst the manufacturing and industrial 
classes, but the national benefit of a well-filled exchequer 
through a steady increase of revenue. Nothing could have 
better illustrated the universal feeling of commercial stability 
throughout the country, than the feet that no fewer than two 
hundred railway projects awaited the sanction of the legis- 
lature ; and the English income tax payer, of recent creation, 
had almost ceased to grumble at his newly discovered liability. 
These fiiVGurable social and political conditions were excel- 
lentljr rejected when parliament met, February 4, 1845, in 
fhe speech from the throne, which scarcely contained anything 
"beyond pompous phrases of self-congratulation, with the ex- 
sptkm of one brief paragraph that had lost Peel, on the day 
eibre the assembling of parliament, one of his ablest colleagues. 
I recommend to your favourable consideration," it stated, 
the policy of improNnng and extending the opportunities for 
cademical education in Ireland."* 

PeePs proposal i^tis to treble the annual grant made out of the 

blk funds to the Majniooth College for the training of Roman 

holfe derg>* in Ireland, and to establish it as a permanent 

C^wment The scheme had been under consideration dur- 

tiie greater part of the preceding >'ear, and was virtually 

4S 
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appro\-ed by Gladstone, who had however published a treatise, in i 
1838,00 The State in Its Relations with the C"A«^fA, expressing 
views incompatible, as he thought, with the principles underlying 
the present proposal for subsidising a college for the Irish catholic 
priesthood. An exaggerated conscientiousness led him to re- 
sign office on this account He wished to support the May- 
nooth bill ; but he felt that his conduct in doing so would, in 
the circumstances, be open to suspicion if at the same time he 
retained his post in the government. His [x:rsonal explanation 
of the rupture, given in response to a challenge from Lord John 
Russell on the first day of the session, was highly characteristic. 
" His anxiety to explore every nook and cranny of his case." 
writes his biographer, "and to defend or discover in it every 
point that human ingenuity could devise for attack, led him to 
speak for more than an hour ; at the end of which even friendly 
and sympathetic listeners were left wholly at a loss for a clue 
to the labyrinth." ' 

Nothing could be more illogical or more bigoted than the 
storm provoked in Great Britain by this attempt to perform 
an act of justice towards Ireland. The Roman catholics had 
already been admitted to civil and political privileges, and it 
was only in the natural sequence of things that they should re- 
cei\'e state aid in training their priesthood. Pitt had certainly 
contemplated, if he had not actually promi.sed, the fullest 
measure of reform in this respect forty-five years previously. 
Vet Peel, on endeavouring to carry out a portion of the com- 
prehensive policy of his great predecessor, was denounced as 
a traitor by the very inheritors of I'itt's political principles. 
As the bill progressed through parliament, petitions against it 
poured in from all sides to such an extent that, within the 
tpaoe of little more than a fortnight, nearly G.ooo of these 
documents were presented at Westminster. In face of all this 
opposition the measure was carried by a majority of 147 ; 
but nearly half the prime minister's followers voted against 
it It was passed with the help of the liberals; and their 
support was given to the bill and not to the man who was 
responsible for it. Peel, as so often happened during his 
political career, was vehemently attacked for coming forward 
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CHAP, as the author of legislation for which his opponents thought 
themselves entitled to take credit 

In the autumn of 1845 events occurred which were des- 
tined to exercise the most significant and far-reaching influence 
upon the future course of national policy. Early in Ai^ust, 
before the prorogation of parliament on the glh. Peel had been 
informed that 3 disease had affected the potato plant in the 
Isle of Wight. In the course of the ensuing weeks alarming 
reports of a similar nature were received from other parts of 
the country. By the middle of September serious apprehen- 
sions began to be entertained as to the general failure of the 
potato crop, on which the Irish peasantry were almost entirely 
dependent for their sustenance. Prompt as Feel was to per- 
ceive the gravity of the situation, he hardly understood the 
full magnitude of the disaster now beginning to threaten the 
Irish people, who were to be exposed to the horrors of a 
famine, with an appalling sequel of pestilence, ruin, and de- 
population. At this time Peel was in constant communication 
on the subject with Graham, and things had reached such a 
pass by October 13 that we find the prime minister on that 
date writing to the home secretary in the following terms : ' 
" I foresee the necessity that may be imposed upon us at an 
early period of con.sidering whether there is not that well- 
grounded apprehension of actual scarcity that justifies and 
compels the adoption of every means of relief which the 
exercise of the prerogative or legislation might afford. I have 
no confidence in such remedies as the prohibition of exports, 
or the stoppage of the disdTlerles. The removal of impedi- 
ments to impotl-s is iJie only effectual remedy." This letter is 
important as throwing light upon ihe state of Peel's mind at 
an early stage in t te liwrioe c rl^i-' It i'^ clear that the impedi- 
ments to il^^Mfl^MM|^^^<-' ^'-'.-'tt-Ii.-tioTis on the im- 
portatJnUH^^^^^^^^^^^^^^taM^-'^'' > turned to cheap 
;»cting the disaster 

Ireland, 
question of oppor- 
the subject of 
In the direction « 
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. acter of the corn law of 1828. Early in the session of 1842 he 
had given effect to these views by introducing a measure by 
which considerable reductions were made in the duties levied 
on imported corn. The reform was not carried without opposi- 
tion on his own side, and the Duke of Buckingham left the 
government sooner than become a party even to this moderate 
concession to general interests. 

It was, as Peel himself has informed the world, during the 
interval between the passing of the corn law of 1842 and the 
close of the session of 1845 that the opinions he had previ- 
ously entertained on the subject of protection to agriculture 
underwent the great change which had such notable conse- 
quences. He attributes his conversion largely to the circum- 
stance that the popular consumption of articles of food on 
which he had relaxed the duties in 1842 had increased in a 
marked degree, as well as to "diminished confidence in the 
necessity or advantage of protection," and to " the a^ravation 
of every other difficulty in the maintenance of the corn laws ".' 
The most potent of these difficulties was the increasing activity 
of the Anti-corn-law league, which had been greatly stimulated 
by the return to parliament of Richard Cobden in 1841, for ] 
the express purpose of carrying on the free trade agitation 11 
the house of commons. Cobden, with John Bright and otJier i 
able men associated with them in the work of the league, adopted ■ 
novel and ingenious methods for gaining public support- ThereJ 
was an energy, an earnestness, and a business-like activity about 
these leaguers which gave a new tone to political rotation if 
Great Britain. 

The group of middle-class men at the head of ihe move^ 
inent had both enthusiasm and practical sagaiity ; oiwl ^ 
were fortunate in their leaders , — - - ■ 
exposition and of the kind ofJ| 
vious argument which appc 
Bright's splendid oratorios 
the intensity ofconvJctJoajl 
of his impassioned rhl 
storm. Cobden s 
of commons duri|d 
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, Aberdeen, and Sidney Herbert, he found the majority opposed 
to taking any immediate action ; and at the adjourned meet- 
ing of the cabinet on November 6 his proposal to suspend the 
corn laws for a limited period, by an order in council, and to 
summon parliament was definitely rejected. 

The final decision of the cabinet was postponed until its 
next meeting, which had been arranged to take place towards 
the end of the month. Meanwhile the country was naturally 
plunged into a state of excitement by these cabinet conclaves 
which, as Disraeli observes, '■ perplexed the sagacious Tuileries 
and disturbed even the serene intelligence of the profound 
Metternich "} This psychological moment was seized upon 
with remarkable prescience by the leader of the whigs. Russell 
had consistently advocated the principle of a fixed duty on 
imported grain ; but with his customary opportunist sagacity, 
he saw that the time had come when protection must inevit- 
ably be thrown overboard in deference to the preponderating 
opinion of the classes which dominated the electorate. The 
apparent inaction of the government determined him to cast 
off all reserve. From Edinburgh he launched, on November 
22, the manifesto that cleared the political atmosphere within 
twenty-four hours. In a letter to his constituents in the city 
of London. Lord John Russell condemned the failure of the 
government to take active steps for coping with the pressing 
danger of the moment, and announced his own complete con- 
version to free trade. " Let us," he wrote, " unite to put an end 
to a system which has been proved to be the blight of com- 
merce, the bane of agriculture, the source of bitter divisioni 
among classes, the cause of penury, fever, mortality, and crim' 
among the people. . . , The government appear to be wa"*'' 
for some excuse to give up the present com law. \jX 1 
people by petition, by address, by remoostnuicefa^cr, 
the excuse they seek." - Not only i" "" 
clap force Peci'5; hand, it was a 
and the league. \"i 
letter," said Bri|/ht, 
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CHAP, that decided Peel to adopt free trade in its entirety. It seems 
dear enough that whatever flavour of protection may have 
attached to Peel's initial proposition was due rather to the 
exigency of keeping the cabinet united, than to any hesitation 
on his part to give full effect to the convictions he then un- 
questionably entertained. 

The queen, on receiving the resignation of the ministry, 
at once sent for the whig leader who had had no inconsider- 
able share in precipitating the crisis. Lord John Russell, in 
the first place, wished to be assured that an administration, 
formed by him for the purpose of carrying the repeal of the 
com laws, would receive the support of Peel, He even went 
so far as to propose to submit a draft of his measure to be ap- 
proved by the ex-premier. Secondly, he was anxious to know 
if Peel's dissentient colleagues, who might be presumed to have 
the bulk of the conservative party at their back, were not them- 
selves prepared to take oflfice. The truth is that he was in 
anything but an enviable position. His party were in a for- 
midable minority in the house of commons ; and the Cob- 
denites, with their advanced radical views, were an unknown 
quantity on which it might not prove safe to reckon- "^ I 
these drcurastances it is probable that he was more '^^^"*'*^^^ 
of finding a loophole for escape from the dilemma, than _o^ 
attempting to reform the tariff". Peel was able to ^*"'^. *^^J 
queen that neither Stanley nor Buccleuch had any wish vg 
reconstitute the government on protectionist lines, and he ^^.^ 
Russell a promise of general support, but declined ^*^ '''^ ^w^ 
himself to the approval of any spedfic measure, tJccX^^'**^. f i 
he could do far more to promote the success ^^ a ^ -^. 

in a position of independence. This assurar\^^ Ai^ '^^ -„ 
the whig leader the opportunity of escap" >>" - • .-ih^V - 
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As was doubtless anticipated, Palnierston flatly declined to CHAP. 
take any other position, and Russell wrote to the queen de- 
claring his inability to form a government 

Pee! had received the queen's summons to a farewell inter- 
view at Osborne, her seaside residence in the Isle of Wight, on 
December 2a He returned to town, invested for the third time 
with the office of first minister, and announced to his late col- 
leagues that he was resolved to meet parliament. Stanley 
persevered in the intention to resign immediately; Wellington 
reiterated his dictum about carrying on the queen's govern- 
ment regardless of individual opinions; and the Duke of 
Buocleuch receded from his former position of inflexible de- 
termination by taking time to consider. Two days later he 
wrote to Peel expressing himself as finally converted to the 
view that rc[xal had become necessary ; and with Gladstone 
in Stanley's place as secretary of state for the colonies the 
difficulties of reconstruction vanished. 

The interval between Peel's resumption of office and the 
meeting of parliament for the new session was spent by the 
cabinet in considering and drafting the measures it was pro- 
posed to introduce. Peel was afterwards condemned in strong 
terras Ibr having omined to call a general meeting of the con- 
servative party, in which he could have taken the supporters of 
*be government into his confidence. Many believed that if he 
had adopted this course the re\'oit of the protectionist wing 
•- ht have been mitigated, if not altogether prevented. It 
lid at (east, it was urged, have allayed much of the bitter- 
kaT fiv>»*Hr which was afterwards developed under the im- 
: minister had deliberately betrayed 
I has himself furnished a reply to 
He declares that there was 
nt of the potato scardty 
when, in his opinion, 
joicate to bis followers 
tis views with regard 
s. Later on, when 
: considered that it 
I called together the 
tier to communicate to 
y^'hole world. He there- 
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CHAP, fore thought it best to reserve the fiill explanation for the 
meeting of parliament 

With these elements of discord in the political atmosphere 
^^ the new session opened on January 22, 1846. The queen's 

^k speech contained merely the announcement that legislation 
^H would be proposed to apply more extensively the principles of 
^H repealing prohibitive and relaxing protective duties. Every- 
^H body was anxious for the explicit declaration of the govem- 
^^k ment's intentions that was awaited from the first minister. 
^^^ Directly after the moving and seconding of the address, in 
^^1 a crowded and keenly expectant house, Peel rose to make 
^^1 his statement. His speech proved a great disappointment. 
^^1 There was not a word in it either of that piquant interest 
^H which many had been led to anticipate, or of a nature 
^H calculated to throw light upon the measures by which the 
^H government intended to meet the economic crisis. The prime 
^H minister was followed by Lord John Russell, who had nothing 
^H more exciting to supply than a tedious exposition of his 
^H failure to form a whig administration. It seemed for the 
^H moment as if Peel were about to have it all his own way. 
^^1 Here, after what appeared to many to be the most stupendous 
^B act of political tergiversation on record, was the house of 
^H commons settling down without a murmur or a protest in 
^H calm acceptance of the situation. But it was roused out of 
^^^ its acquiescence by the brilliant free-lance of the conservatives, 
^^H who had shown himself so bitter an opponent of the leader 
^^H of his party. Disraeli saw his opportunity and seized it with 
^^B daring promptitude. He has himself given a description of 
the manner in which the latent discontent of the protect ioni.sts 
was suddenly fanned into an angry flame.' " It was the long- 
constrained passion of the house that now found a vent, far 
more than the sallies of the speaker that changed the frigid 
silence of the senate into excitement and tumult." 
^^^ There is no doubt that Disraeli had carefully prepared him- 

^^^ self for the great chance which at last offered itself to his 
^^H ambition. For two sessions he had been in open rebellion. 
^^H The attack upon Peel, delivered on what threatened to be the 
^^^1 tame and eventless first night of the new session, made him the 

^^^H ^Li/tof Lord Qtorgt Brtititut, p, 39. 
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spokesman and the virtual, though unacknowledged, leader of CHAP, 
the protectionists. He was far too discerning to attempt to 
set himself up openly as the captain of the revolt. He knew 
the mind and character of the tory squires too well to make 
sudi an initial blunder, and contented him.self during the whole 
of the fight between the two economic interests with being 
the voice behind the throne. The nominal leadership of the 
dissentients devolved upon Lord George Bentinck. a typical 
country gentleman who was a great deal better known for 
his successes on the turf than in the senate. Lord George 
Bentinck was a man of great application and industry, if of 
second-rate ability. He furnished, in fact, precisely the type 
of personality from behind which Disraeli, with his consum- 
mate tact and adroitness, was enabled to play the real part 
of leader under the guise of adviser and friend. 

But for Disraeli's initiative on the night of January 22, it 
is doubtful whether Lord George Bentinck and his friends would 
ever have attacked the prime minister with the relentless energy 
which, if it (ailed in its immediate purpose of blocking the corn 
ImII altogether, yet succeeded in driving its author out of office 
and in breaking up the great party Peel had successfully piloted 
through so many rocks and shoals on former occasions. This 
was the famous occasion when Disraeli compared Peel's apos- 
tasy to the behaviour of the Turkish admiral who steered the 
sultan's fleet straight into the enemy's port, defending his con- 
duct on the plea that he was an enemy to war, that he hated 
a prolonged contest, and that he had terminated it by deserting 
the cause of his master.' Nor did Disraeli rely upon the 
personal ailment alone. He set forth the case against free 
trade on political and social, as well as economic, grounds with 
comprehensive breadth of view and all the earnestness of serious 
conviction. Only those will call these speeches flippant who 
have not read them. But no doubt many of the protectionists 
in parliament were more impressed by the attack upon Peel 
than by arguments based on principles and experience. Dis- 
raeli stirred up the spirit of revolt by laying stress upon the fact 
that the prime minister had betrayed the country interest. A 
highly illustrative remark was once made by Lord Geoige 

<T. E. Kebbel.S/^/tirf 5/rtfA«o/(*/ Earl (i/fi«iico«jA/«,i„ 100. 
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Bentinck when walking away from the house of commons in 
company with a member of the league. The free trader ex- 
pressed his wonder that Lord George should fear any evil from 
the removal of the duty. " Well," was the rejoinder, " I keep 
horses in three coilnties, and they tell me that 1 shall save 
fifteen hundred a year by free trade. I don't care for that 
What I cannot bear is being sold." ' 

On January 27 the prime minister gave a further expla- 
nation of his proposals. The duties on tallow and timber, the 
only two articles of raw material still' subject to taxation, were 
to be materially reduced. In return for free access to raw 
material, manufacturers were asked to give up part of the pro- 
tection they enjoyed. The coarser cotton, woollen, and linen 
goods were to be admitted free, while the duty on made-up 
articles was to be retluced from 20 to 10 per cent. Silk would 
carry a uniform duty of not more than 30 per cent. The 
duties on paperhangings, metal manufactures, carriages, and 
other articles were to be substantially reduced- In the case of 
sugar, 3s. fid. was to be deducted from the differential duty in 
favour of the colonies. Peel was ingeniously representing his 
new proposals as natural developments of the blidgets of 1842 
and 1845, The farmers were to benefit by the importation of 
seeds at the maximum of 5s. jd. per cwt. ; maize was to come 
in duty free. But the agricultural interests were asked in return 
to consent to large reductions of duty on butter, cheese, and 
hops, and the immediate abolition of all duties on food whether 
animal or vegetable, as distinguished from grain. " I believe," 
..-._ . _^^ .^ ^.^ respect the agriculturists need not fear 
m, nor do I think that they can reasonably com- 
t proposition, inasmuch as they must see that I 
L manufactures on the same principle as 1 have 
I deal with agricultural produce." Thus Peel 
^templated alteration of the corn laws. After 
' a of their immediate repeal, he argued that the 
ffltinue on a modified sliding scale for three 
■ iftfter February 1, 1849. oats, barley, and wheat 
\ at the nominal duty of is. During the 
jximuin duty would be los. when the price of 

^Motley, Li/iofCobdin, p. 358. 
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wheat was under 54s. a quarter, and the minimum 4s., instead of c?1ap. 
l6s., whenever the price exceeded 53s. 

At the close of his speech, I'eel came to the alleviations 
by which he hoped to diminish the burdens on agriculture. 
The high-way rates were to be reduced by the union of 
parishes into districts, whereby 600 local authorities would 
be substituted for the 16,000 then existing. The law of 
settlement would be altered to prevent the manufacturing dis- 
tricts from thrusting back applicants for poor law relief on 
the rural parishes : after five years' residence a man could not 
be removed, nor could his wife and children be separated from 
htni. Further. loans were to be advanced by the state, after 
investigation by the commissioners of enclosures, for the pur- 
pose of drainage and other agricultural improvements. The 
mamtenance of prisoners, estimated at ^64,000, and the cost 
of prosecutions, amounting to about ^100,000, would be taken 
off the counties and thrown on the consolidated fund. The 
treasury- would also contribute towards the payment for medical 
relic)^ the salaries of the masters and mistresses in pauper 
schools and those of the auditors of unions. These concessions 
&iled to satisfy the protectionists, but criticism was practically 
withheld until February 9, when the debate on Peel's resolu- 
tions began. 

During the interval the protectionists organised themselves 
into a party, and discussed the tactics to be pursued in the 
hnuse of commons. Under ihc guidance of Disraeli they 
pmcceded to the task of arranging parliamentary obstruction 
sdence then in its infancy. Their initial plan of campaign 
to prolong the debate, on the motion for the house to 
go into committee on Peel's resolutions. They held it of 
great importance that the example of a substantial resistance 
should be set the protectionists in the country on the threshold 
of the stru^le in parliament, in order to encourage them to 
agitate on their own account, and thus to lend additional weight 
and gravity to the movement. Certain by-elections were im- 
pending that promised to add to their strength in the commons, 
and it was essential on this account to put off the division for 
a few da)"^ Events favoured their design beyond expectation. 
Thev hoped to pass a week in opposing this elementary stage 
_i. ( rn[ni:nt measure ; but the discussion on the amend- 
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, raent put forward by the protectionists with this object in view 
was carried on for the space of three full weeks, calling forth 
not only the best debating power in the house of commons, 
but impelling many who rarely addressed that assembly to 
take an unaccustomed part in its proceedings. In the course 
of the debate the protectionists made an unlucky mistake. 
Prince Albert, anxious to witness a stirring episode in parlia- 
mentary history, attended the sitting on January 27, and 
listened to the prime minister's exposition of his fiscal policy. 
His presence was made the occasion of a heated attack by 
Lord Geoi^e Bentinck and his friends, who accused the govern- 
ment of having induced the sovereign in this way to offer 
unconstitutional support to their measure. We have it on 
the authority of Disraeli himself that Lord George actually 
contemplated calling the attention ofthe speaker to the prince's 
presence, and was only dissuaded from taking such an unwar- 
rantable course by the timely intervention of a friend.' The 
incident, in whatever light it may appear to the cooler judgment 
of posterity, exhibits the extent to which DisraeU had suc- 
ceeded in stirring up the bitter animosity of the tory squires. 
Matter irrelevant to the real merits of the case inevitably oc- 
cupied a considerable portion of the com law debates. Country 
gentleman after country gentleman rose to denounce Peel for 
what he regarded as his betrayal of the conservative party, and 
his disingenuousness in forcing such far-reaching changes on 
the country without resorting to a dissolution. On the second 
point they met a formidable controversialist in Cobden who, 
in his only important contribution to the discussion, challenged 
tbein to go to the constituencies or even to hold a single public 
d open meeting anywhere in the land. The reality of the 
ih (amine was doubted and even derided. " Never," said 
itinck, "was there a change of so extensive a character 
loscd on so slender a basis, and with so little just cause 
»n." He would not ha\'e objected to open the ports had 
been necessary, but he could not see how the crisis 
d to be impending could be met by free trade in com 
years later. Peel had, of course, prepared separate 
^1 "es for dealing with the distress in Ireland,' and, as 



^ Lard Gtorgi Bmtimek, p. 66. 
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his speeches proved, was looking forward rather to meeting CHAP, 
the wants of the rapidly expanding population in England. He 
had refrained from immediate repeal, a question which when 
raised by Villiers was defeated by 1S7 votes, because he wished 
to mitigate the alarm of the agricultural interest, and to ease 
the passage of his bill. 

On the general question of free trade as against protection, 
Poel, more cautious than Cobden, declined to give the house a 
guarantee that foreign states would follow the example of 
England and reduce their tariffs. He had resolved to consult 
British interests alone, and not to punish other nations and 
ourselves by continuing high duties. He was, however, con- 
«nced that the example would ultimately be followed by 
foreign countries, and that reason and the common interest 
of the people and the government in those countries would 
produce a relaxation of hostile tariffs. For the present, ac- 
cepting a challenge thrown out by Disraeli, he undertook 
to fight hostile tariffs with free imports. Peel and Graham 
appealed to the lessons taught by the reductions of the tariff. 
In every instance they had been followed by an increase of out- 
put and a consequent increase of employment. Their statistics 
were traversed by Bentinck, who boldly attempted to prove 
that the country had prospered more under high, than under 
modified protection. Sir George Clerk, vice-president of the 
board of trade, retorted that Bentinck had quoted the most 
favourable figures for the former state of affairs and the most 
damaging for the latter. Advocates were not wanting, never- 
theless, for the continued protection of the Spitalfields weavers 
against their French rivals, of London coachbuildcrs against 
Belgian. The Canadian timber trade, exclaimed one member, 
would be ruined by the competition of the Baltic. How long, 
asked another, would the political tie continue if the colonies 
ceased to be connected with the mother-country by a commer- 
cial bond, and were free to collect their own customs ? To 
preserve the connexion Lord John Manners advocated the 
Importation of Indian and colonial com duty free. 

Peel's mercantile proposals did not provoke such intensity 
of opposition as the contemplated abolition of the corn laws. 
The change, said the protectionists, would bring about nothing 
less than the ruin of the agricultural interest. They asserted 
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'. that it was not so much a landlords' as a tenant-farmers' ques- 
tion. One member gave a description of the immense resources 
of the United States in the ex-tensive valleys and boundless 
prairies of the Mississippi, and of Russia In her northern and 
southern provinces. As soon as British markets should be 
thrown open to the world those fertile plains would be tilled 
and our arable lands would go out of cultivation. The Mar- 
quis of Granby and others contended that the working classes 
would not in the end be gainers by cheap food. The question 
was, would they be able to buy and eat more bread ? Granby 
feared that they would not, for when subsistence was cheap 
labour wa.s cheap also, and the condition of the population 
most miserable. Sidney Herbert maintained, on the contrary, 
that the agricultural interest, powerful though it was, had no 
right to expect exceptional treatment, and urged the farmers 
to meet foreign competition by improved methods of cultiva- 
tion. The most cogent argument on the free trade side was 
that advanced by Peel and Graham : that cheap food for the 
people had become a national necessity. They both pointed 
to the experience of 1842, a year, said Graham, of the greatest 
danger. It was a time of high prices and scarcity, and the 
danger arose from the want of the means of subsistence among 
the working classes. The abolition of the duties alone could 
render the law certain, give steadiness to prices, and rid the 
landed interest of the reproach which had been often cast upon 
it, of wringing from the poor for their own advantage a paltry 
increase of rent. Peel added the solemn warning ; " It seems 
to be incident to great prnsijerity that there shall be a reverse ; 
that times of depression shall follow the season of excitement 
and success". After Russell had expressed his preference for 
immMiiti' r^nr-sl rli.^ vihii-^ were content, for the most part, 
\u rr :. ' warring sections of the conserva- 

tivt 

ijitdment proposed by the protec- 

i to be in unexpected strength. 

—the government carrying their 

I of the resolutions by 97 votes. 

1 to persevere with their opposi- 

c encouragement was afforded them 

who had supported Peel in 
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the first division had not necessarily committed themselves to CHAP, 
his proposals. Some were known to be against the total 
repeal of the com laws, whilst others held the view that the 
relaxation of the existing duties on imported grain should be 
spread ovkt a. great number of years. Their votes had been 
gK'en, not for the principle of free trade, but merely to signify 
their assent to the consideration in committee of the measure to 
be brought forward by the government. When the house went 
into committee on the resolutions which formed the basis of the 
com law bill on March 2, the protectionists disputed every 
point which gave an opening for invective or argument. The 
second reading of the bill was taken on the 20th. By this 
time six weeks' incessant talk on one subject had exhausted 
the house of commons, and the protectionists only found 
themselves able to prolong the debate on this occasion for 
four successive nights, which was, after all, no mean feat. 
Consolation was found in the fad that the government majority 
dropped to 88. A feature of the discussion was Palmerslon's 
speech in favour of a fixed duty. It was regarded as a subtle 
bid for support from more than one quarter of the house, in 
view of possible developments in the future. 

Disraeli quickly found an effective weapon to turn against 
the government The growing scarcity of food in Ireland was 
poducing political as well as economic effects. During the last 
few months there had been a fresh outbreak of agrarian out- 
rages. As usual, there seemed only one way of coping with 
mrience and disorder in Ireland, This plan was resorted to 
by Peel's government for the eighteenth time since the Union, 
Whilst, therefore, slow but sure progress was being made with 
Ihc fiscal revolution tn the commons, Lord St. Germans, a 
fijrmer Irish secretary, introduced a coercion bill into the house 
of lords. Tt empowered the Irish government to proclaim 
amnties or districts, and to appoint additional magistrates and 
in them at the local expense. Within the proclaimed 
ims of outrages were to be compensated by the rate- 
Under a " curfew " clause persons abroad after dark 
to transportation for a period not exceeding fifteen 
Disraeli was not slow in perceiving the subtle possi- 
to which the political situation gave rise. Both the 
asures were of first-rate importance. If 01 
5 
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>. were pushed forward, it would have to be at the expense of 
the other. He endeavoured to persuade his friends, when 
they met to consider their attitude towards the coercion bill, 
that they would commit a blunder in pledging themselves to 
support it. 

The opportunity was strikingly favourable. O'Connell and 
the rest of the Insh members would naturally be eager to 
oppose the bill by every available means ; Cobden and his 
friends regarded any repressive measure with equal aversion ; 
whilst the whigs, although bound to support a coercion bill in 
principle, might easily find a pretext for helping to accomplish 
the overthrow of the government. At the meeting of the 
protectionists, however, held at the end of March for the pur- 
pose of deciding on a course of action, Bentinck and others 
came to the conclusion that a judicious support given to the 
coercion bill would help to delay the measure for repealing the 
com laws. Some attempt to negotiate with the government 
to this end was made ; but nothing came of it beyond a heated 
scene in the house of commons. Peel was determined to get 
on with both bills, and he repudiated any step calculated to 
delay one or the other of his schemes. Matters came to a 
crisis on March 30, when with the aid of the protectionists the 
government proceeded with the first reading of the coercion 
bill in the commons. Any idea of sending the com law bill 
to the house of lords before Easter was now abandoned alto-- 
gether. But the other bill fared no better. Endless adjourn- 
ments were secured by the Irish members; the debate — during 
the course of which O'Connell delivered his last speech in par- 
liament — was continued, to the exclusion of everything else of| 
importance, after the Easter holidays; and it was not until 
May I that the division on the first reading wa« -wed to 
take place. 

The free traders were ulmoxt 
most unluckily," wrote Cobden Iq 
ment has forced on the C( 
for owing to the pci 
passing by the 
first time bej 

bearing of 
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I to " calculate on the douUe event — the passing of the first bill 
unmutilated by the house of lords, and the rejection of the 
itecond by the house of commons ". In a memorandum of 
that date addressed to the cabinet, he advised resignation rather 
than dissolution in the event anticipated. Four days later the 
catastrophe occurred. On the night of the 25th, the house of 
lords passed the corn bill, chiefly through the influence of 
I Wellington, despite the protectionist ardour of the Duke of 
I Richmond and Stanley; whilst in the commons the critical 
on the coerdon bill took place. Defeat for the 
government was certain ; but the voting that night gave rise 
to the liveliest curiosity, Cobden found himself in the peculiar 
position ofa-ssisting to destroy the ministry that had just con- 
rfcrred upon the people of the United Kingdom what he had 
I always regarded as the greatest conceivable blessing. His 
vote against the Irish bill was preceded by an ample and 
whole-hearted recognition of Peel's services to the country in 
repealing the corn duties. Of the protectionist vote Disraeli 
has given a well-remembered description in which the fallen 

■ minister is pictured as regarding with emotion the passing of 
l-the aristocratic flower of the tory party, " the Manners, the 

■ Somersets, the Bentincks, the Lowthers, and the Lennoxes" 
nnto the opposition lobby. " ' They say we are beaten by yi' 
brhispered the most important member of the cabinet in a 
Hone of surprise to Sir Robert Peel. Sir Robert did not reply 
Br even turn his head. He looked very grave, and extended 
^■B chin, as was his habit when he was annoyed and cared 
^Bt to speak. He began to comprehend his position, and that 
^B ■ was without his army." ' 

^H :e went to Windsor and gave up the seals of 

^1 the 29th he announced the resignation of the 

^1 : house of commons. His speech on that 

^^k he historic tribute to Cobden which deeply 

^^^^^H : own friends. "There is -k name," he said, 

^^^^^^h sociatetl with the success of these measures ; 

^^^^^B 3f Lord John Russell, neither is it my name. 

^^^^^^^^^^n^ ought to be, and will be, associated with 
^^^^^^^^^^HRk name of a man who, acting from pure and 
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di^terested motives, has advocated their cause with untiring chap. 
encrgj', and by appeals to reason expressed by an eloquence 
the more to be admired because it was unaffected and un- 
adorned — the name which ought to be associated with the 
success of these measures is the name of Richard Cobden." 
It was thoi^ht that Peel went too far when he ostentatiously 
eulogised a politician who had shown himself persistently hostile 
to the landlord class, and whose energy in support of free 
trade was supposed to be largely stimulated by his desire to 
transfer the powers of that class to the manufacturers ; ' and 
it was believed by many that the fallen minister had thus gone 
out of his way to put another obstacle against his resumption 
of the conservative leadership. 

Yet even during the few years which intervened between 
the "great betrayal" and his own death, the bitterness of 
his old associates had softened, and those who still exclaimed 
against the repeal of the corn laws were only a small and 
diminishing remnant. The sequel to this fundamental change 
in national policy was as singular as its history. It was un- 
questionably true, as Disraeli asserted with scathing iteration, 
that Peel had come into office with no mandate from the 
constittienctes to establish free trade ; for on that issue the 
constituencies had never been directly consulted, and they had 
indeed placed Peel in power in 1841 as a moderate supporter 
of the existing system. The league had converted Lanca.shire 
and the manufacturing interest elsewhere ; that it had con- 
verted the nation as a whole, was never tested and never 
proved. But the ex post facto conversion lacked nothing of 
completeness; for the removal of the restrictive tariff occurred 
during a period of expanding commerce and rapidly increasing 
pFoducti\ity. The advance had set in before Peel's final breach 
with protection and was in full momentum by the autumn of 
184$- In the three preceding years the foreign trade of the 
country had increased 25 per cent., and the value of the ex- 
ports had risen frocn ,£■47,350.000 to over ;^6o.ooo,ooo. Wages 
were higher, and the demand for labour in the manufacturing 
centres exceeded the supply ; while the scarcity and dearness 

', 1B46, in StUcUi 
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CHAP, of food, which furnished the early leagoers with the most 
potent weapons in their armoury, had largely been alleviated 
even before the opening of the ports. Sir James Graham, in the 
course of the com law debates, declared that beef in the past 
three years had fallen from /d. to 5^. a lb., mutton from "d. to 
6d., and flour from roid. to 8Jd. a quartern. The great material 
progress of these and the succeeding years was due to causes 
more effident than legislation, to the impro\'ement in machinery 
and mechanical methods, and above all to the extension of the 
means of communicatioiL In the four years ending with 1845, 
the average annual amount of capital authorised to be expended 
on the construction of railways exceeded ;C2 1 ,000,000 sterling ; 
between 1S43 and 184S the capitalisation of the railways was 
more than trebled. 

Thus was Great Britain admirably equipped to take full ad- 
vantage of the industrial development which grew to colossal 
proportions during the next two decades. The nation, carried 
upon a swelling tide of prosperity, was well content to ac- 
quiesce in the fiscal arrangements, which offered no impedi- 
ment to the flow of the fertilising stream and was by many 
[deemed to be its source. It was in the fitness of things that 
the powerful levers of cheap raw materials and cheap food 
should be placed in the hands of the mercantile community 
by the statesman who had most closely studied its interests. 
Peel was essentially the minister of the business classes. He 
represented them better even than Pitt or Canning, better 
than Grey or Russell or any of the aristocratic whigs, belter 
than Gladstone or Disraeli. By his financial, his administra- 
tive, and finally by his fiscal reforms. Peel smoothed the way 
for that victorious commercialism, which for at least a genera- 
tion made Great Britain the mart, the intrep6t, the banking 
centre, and the ocean carrier of the world. 
There was another circumstance which helps to explain 
the comparative ea.se with which the economic revolution was 
consummated, and the tranquil tolerance with which it was 
accepted by the bulk of the nation. The battle of free trade 
had been won in the intellectual sphere long before it was 
fought out in the political arena. It seemed the natural sequence 
to those doctrines of freedom of contract and liberty of action 
'hicb had dominated English thought since the end of the 
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eighteenth century. In an age in which laisser faire was apt CHAP, 
to be regarded with the respect due to an established rule of 
science, it appeared easy and natural to attack the mainten- 
ance of barriers against unrestricted' commercial intercourse.^ 
Free trade, even by many of those whose sympathies or whose 
interests were opposed to it, was received as an inevitable step 
in the process of emancipating the individual from the fetters 
assumed to have been artificially riveted upon him by the mis- 
used authority of society and the state. 

'Nor was this merely the case in England. On the continent cultured 
opinion ran the same way. F. List in his National System of Political Economy 
(published in 1843) is constantly attacking the economic doctrine then *' fashion- 
able " in Germany, which was based on an almost unquestioning acceptance of 
the theories laid down by Adam Smith. 
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: requiring relief which were carefully revised by officers of the 
board of works. It was also decided that the wages should 
be somewhat below the rate in the district, and that those em- 
ployed should, as far as possible, be paid by the job.^ 

Excellent though these arrangements may have been in 
theory, they failed in practice, chiefly through the easy-going 
incompetence or the corruption of the relief committees. The 
fatal fascination of money payments drew the peasants from 
the fields and brought agriculture to a standstill Farmers dis- 
missed their labourers and packed them ofll' to the works. The 
numbers employed rose from 100,000 in October to 600,000 
in January, and in March to the huge total of 734,000, equi- 
valent, if the average number of each family was taken, to 
3,000,000 persons in receipt of relief The government had no 
means of controlling so vast an amount of labour. The attempt 
to exact task work ended in riots ; the men blocked, and even 
destroyed, the works on which they professed to be engaged. 
When the futility of most of the undertakings, even as tests of 
destitution, had been demonstrated, so loud did the cry be- 
come for the diversion of the funds advanced under the labour 
rate act to " reproductive works," that the government yielded 
to it. On October 5 presentments were authorised for the 
drainage and subsoiling of the estates of private owners, pro- 
vided they consented to their properties being charged with 
the repayment of the sums advanced. As the largest number 
of persons thus employed at any one time was only 26,000, 
the plan proved a palliative, not a cure. 

So high stood the price of provisions that, in the case of 
large families, the wages of those employed on the relief works 
were sometimes insufficient to support existence. But there 
were multitudes, consisting of the most helpless and remote 
classes of the population, whom the public money never reached 
at all. The government depots, established in the destitute 
west of Ireland, were not to be opened while food could be 
supplied at reasonable prices by private dealers. Such a regula- 
ion might have answered with a community which subsisted 

the wages of industry. The cottiers, unfortunately, were 

istomed to grow their own food, and, when the potato 

^Parl. Diiaitt, Aogmt 17, 184C, Ixxxviii.. 766-78. 
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, the}' had no resource left them. In the last weeks of CHAP. 
1846 attention was drawn to the appalling condition of Skib- 
bereen in a letter addressed by a local magistrate to the Duke 
of Wellington. The feelings of the charitable were stirred by 
this and other stories of suffering patiently endured. By 
hurrying over supplies of food, clothing, and medicine, volun- 
tary relief committees mitigated, and by-and-by arrested al- 
together, the devastations of the famine and of the diseases 
which stalked in ils train. Fever and dysentery unhappily 
accompanied the emigrants who swarmed into England and 
across the Atlantic. On board the ships sailing to Canada more 
than ly per cent, died at sea. Between 1845 and 1853 the Irish 
population declined by over 2,000,000, chiefly through emigra- 
tion, but partly through famine and disease. 

Confronted at the beginning of 1847 by "a famine of the 
thirteenth century acting upon a population of Ihe nineteenth," 
Russell courageously brought forward numerous mea-sures, some 
of a temporary, others of a permanent character. As the sys- 
tem of relief by public works had evidently broken down, he 
resolved to discontinue it. The numbers employed were rapidly 
reduced in April and onwards, and on August 15 the labour 
rate act expired. Its administration had cost the country 
jf 4,850,000. The alternative adopted was an act for the tem- 
porarj- relief of destitute persons in Ireland, which, zealously 
pressed forward, became law before the end of February. 
Under it a central commission was established in Dublin with 
Sir John Burgoyne as its chairman, and finance committees 
were appointed to control the expenditure of each union. The 
relief committees were remodelled, and consisted in each poor 
law electoral division of the mi^istrates, one clergyman of each 
pcrsua.<tion, the poor law guardian, and the three wealthiest 
ratepayers. They were empowered to levy rates, which were 
reinforced fay government loans. Free grants were made in 
aid of the rates of the poorest unions, and when private sub- 
scriptions were raised, donations were made to an equal amount.' 
The rations provided from these sources were cooked mostly 
in the form of " stirabout," made of Indian meal and rice. 
Though Burgoyne complained to his friends of supineness and 

' Pari. Details, January 2$, 1847, Ixxxix., 436-51. 
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AP. jobbery,' this second attempt to feed the people " out of the 
hands of the magistrate " was, on the whole, successful. In 
July over 3,000.000 persons were receiving rations, and at the 
season of harvest the multitude was gradually and quietly 
thrown upon its own resources. The sum actually spent was 
only .£[,557.212. 

One of Russell's temporary expedients failed through the 
impecuniosity and lethargy of the Irish landowners. The sum 
of ;&SO,0OO was made available on loan for the purchase of 
seed, but no applicants came forward. A subvention of the 
same amount for the promotion of ivorks of "acknowledged 
utility" — the state providing one-half on loan and those in- 
terested the other half in cash — had also to be diverted to piers 
and bridges because of the ineffectiveness of private enterprise. 
But the central board of health, composed of the leading 
Dublin physicians, energetically supervised the suppression of 
epidemics by the drainage and white-washing of cottages and 
the erection of temporary hospitals and dispensaries. Russell's 
permanent measures embraced an improved drainage bill, a 
bill for the reclamation of waste lands, and radical alterations 
in the Irish poor law. The first measure, which consolidated 
and extended previous legislation, became law after little 
debate. The second was an ambitious scheme by which a 
million was to be devoted to the bringing of waste lands under 
.cultivation and llicir subsequent purchase, while the commis- 
sioners of woods and forests were to be empowered to buy out 
a landlord who refu-ied to improve or to sell his barren acres. 
Put '" *...■*. '■' '*■, I alarmed Russell's colleagues, and' 

«\\ '•' withdrawn. 

1 r n-cr5':ttatcd by the utter failure of 

tin: lt!-.li vMitlli iv 'k- existing destitution. It 

crtahli li'vl f\\i .Xpfi nni on the English model,* 

r the able-bodied. UntU. 

provided, the latter class. 

■ iause brought forward by 
iiiin, facilitated the emigrar 
: ii exceeding £^. Rightly 

■ i, since it was attributed to 

' it yohn Burgoynr, i., 461. 
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the desire of the landlords to clear their estates of superfluous CHAP, 
tenants. Even more disliked was another amendment, also 
introduced by Gregory, excluding from the benefits of the bill 
all occupiers holding land of more than a quarter of an acre. 
The new poor law commission, established independently of 
the English department,' went vigorously to work. Unused 
stores were hired and wooden sheds built for the paupers as 
emergency accommodation. -After the critical year 1848 had 
passed^ — a year saddened by a recrudescence of famine, fever, 
and a cholera epidemic as well— the commissioners could con- 
gratulate themselves on a progressive decline of pauperism." 

Bentinck, who had played an active and able part in the 
Irish debates, produced on February 1 1 a plan " for the prompt 
and profitable employment of the people on the railroads of 
Ireland ". Having taken counsel with Robert Stephenson and 
with Hudson, the railway projector, he proposed that the govern- 
ment should come to the aid of the railway companies. For 
ever>' jf lOO spent by them, £200 would be lent by the govem- 
meot at the same interest at which it borrowed the money. 
Sixteen tnillions sterling were to be thus spent, the loan being 
spread over four years ; and Bentinck quoted traffic returns to 
show that the state would be secure against loss," Bentinck 
met with uncompromising opjjosition from Russell and Peel. 
The former argued that the plan was useless as a remedy for 
Irish distress, since the lines would avoid the poorest districts, 
and he gave it as a generally acknowledged fact that in the 
construction of railways only 25 per cent of the money went 
to the wages of labour — a contention which Hudson denied. 
Peel dwelt rather on the danger of entering into public en- 
gagements of such a formidable amount when a deficit of 
£j^aoafxiO had already to be made good. The knowledge 
that the government would resign if Bentinck carried the second 
TOKlir^ of his bill had its effect on the division, and in a house 
" he only had the support of irS votes. Before three 
w«fe over, the government, with some inconsistency, 

■ ihc act [Mssed on July 12, 1847, 

ports of itic IriEh poor law commission between 1847 '■^^ i^S^ *'^ 
a W. P, O'Brien, r*- Grial Famim. ch. »i, 
balfi, Februaty 14, Ixxxii., 774-802 ; and Digfaeli, Li/e 0/ Lord 
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CHAP, a husband from the members of the house of Bourbon, and 1 
that, after children had been born to her, the infanta should 
be free to marry the Due de Montpensier, a younger son of 
Louis Philippe. Unfortunately none of the Spanish Bourbons 
was a desirable suitor, and another candidate was in the field 
in the person of Prince Leopold of Saxe-Coburg, closely con- 
nected with the English court, whose claims for the queen's 
hand were actively pushed by the British minister at Madrid, 
Sir Henry BuKver. Louis Philippe's instincts as sovereign and 
pire de famille took alarm at this intruder, and, if the alliance 
with the queen or the infanta became " probable or imminent," 
Guizot declared that the French court intended to counter the 
stroke by pressing on Montpensier's marriage with one or other 
of them. 

Thus matters stood when Palmerston returned to the foreign 
office. He had previously attempted to get on good terms 
with the French government during a visit to Paris, but Louis 
Philippe and Guizot continued to regard him with unabated 
suspicion. Their apprehensions were confirmed when it came 
to thdr knowledge that Palmerston had instructed Bulwer to 
press the candidature of Don Enrique of Bourbon — who was 
hated by the queen-mother, Cristina, because of his intrigues 
with the progressist party— for the queen '.s hand and to " try 
for" the immediate and apparently secret betrothal of the J 
infanta to Prince Leopold. As " the next best thing " Bulwct \ 
was to urge on the marriage of the queen to the Coburg candi- I 
date. Louis Philippe and Cristina promptly joined force»J 
against the object of their common detestation. On Septembe 
2, 1846, Count Jamac. the French amba-ssador, announced ti 
Palmerston the impending marriage of Isabella lo the Duke 
Cadiz, the elder brother of Don Enrique, an eR':"^''^'Aij: v<>' " 
whom she despised, and that of the i " 
On October 10 the two man- 
day.' Palmerston 1 
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HAP. two parts, su^esting that the religious dispute should be 
referred to the pope, and that the powers should offer to 
mediate on questions of general policy with the threat that, if 
their terms were declined, the Confederation should be declared 
at an end. But Palmerston stoutly stood up for the neutrality 
of Switzerland, however incongruously the virtues of non- 
intervention may have been extolled by him. He declined to 
regard the Confederation as dissolved, and would only counte- 
nance mediation if free from an intent to coerce. This policy 
was far from palatable to Guizot and still less so to Mettemich. 
However, while the diplomatists were exchanging notes, General 
Dufour was acting. Fribourg fell to the federal forces on 
November 13, and Lucerne surrendered on November 24, 1847. 
After the Sondeibund had ceased to exist, all pretext for the 
interference of t!ie powers in Swiss affairs disappeared.' 

In Italy the election of a pope who sympathised with 
liberalism in the person of Pius IX. had given a strong im- 
pulse to anti-Austrian and revolutionary feeling. Risking the 
displeasure of Vienna, the Piedmontese and Tuscan govern- 
ments imitated the Vatican in tardily making concessions to 
their subjects. Russell and Palmerston resolved, in spite of the 
reluctance of the court, to send Lord Minto on a roving mis- 
sion with the object of giving sea.sonable advice to reforming 
princes and politicians.* The expedient was happily ridiculed 
by Disraeli as an attempt " to teach potilias in the country 
where Machiavelli was born " and " to found in Italy a whig 
party, a sort of Brooks's Club at Florence". It was, in any 
case, too tntf '" F'-limanj iK^K rr.vnli.ti.in, always im- 
minent iu III' in Paris. The 
irresolution "'• inie, and a pro- 
vision-il "fv i I' imeat itshead, 
Tcrti ion at Vienna 
and ' mid Venetians 
dri.\, -a of Sardinia 
■■ -~Mu:- month 
■\.Ls forced 
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to fly from Berlin and betake himself to England. Revolution GHAP. 
bad swept over the face of Europe like a tornado. 

Palmerstoii revelled in the crisis ; the court and his col- 
lea^es in vain endeavoured to restrain him. A peremptory 
lecture on constitutional government, presented by Bulwer at 
Madrid, so exasperated the Spaniards that the despatch was 
returned, and, after a heated controversy, the British minister 
was ordered to quit the country. On the other hand, Palmer- 
ston gave judicious support to Lamartine, perceiving that his 
intentions were pacific, in spite of a circular declaring that 
the treaties of 1815 had ceased to exist. His advice to Austria 
was ultimately justified by events, but it fell on deaf ears. It 
was, in effect, that this power was not strong enough to hold 
Lombardy and Venetia. The recuperative capacity of Aastria 
proved greater, however, for the moment than Palmerston 
anticipated. In July, Marshal Radetzky came out of his de- 
fences, defeated the Piedmontese and reoccupied Milan. The 
British government laboured in vain to bring about a con- 
ference ; the utmost it could effect was the conclusion of an 
armistice. Meanwhile the queen, whose sympathies were with 
Austria, complained that the foreign secretary was com- 
mitting her to steps of which she did not approve. When 
the Piedmontese rashly renewed the war in the following Feb- 
ruary, she was much annoyed because Palmerston threw the 
responsibility of that step on the Austrians. On the occupa- 
tion of Rome by the French, partly in the interests of the 
Vatican, partly by way of reply to the Austrian victories, she 
suspected Palmerston of interference in the internal affairs of 
the papal states. When final disaster overtook the Pied- 
lOQIttCSC arms at Novara, it was noticed that the English 
joy to the Austrian ambassador, but that the 
tary would not utter a single word.' 
example of Palmerston's independence came to 
849, when it was discovered that, having 
iimediate between the King of Naples and his 
he authorised the ordnance office to 

189. The inner history of PalmcTBton's Italian 
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I supply arras to the provisional government of Sicily, This 
breach of neutrality broi^ht down upon him a mild rebuke from 
Russell, and the cabinet insisted on an apology. The foreign 
secretary jauntily signed a public despatch, stating that the arms 
had been supplied "inadvertently," and that "her majesty's 
government regret what has occurred," while in the bouse of 
commons he disposed of the matter by irrelevant jocularities. 

Palmerston was no enemy to Austria, though that power 
could hardly be expected to take his constant admonitions in 
good temper. It was in pursuance of his advice, indeed, that 
the Emperor Ferdinand, a self-effacing personage quite in- 
competent to cope with revolutions, abdicated on December 2, 
1848, and was succeeded by his nephew, Francis Joseph, a 
youth of eighteen. But Palmerston's remonstrances when the 
Austrian government accepted Russian aid in suppressing the 
insurrection in Hungary were hotly resented by Metlernlch's 
successor. Prince Schwarzenberg. Fortune threw into Palmer- 
ston's way an effective rejoinder. When Kossuth and other 
Hungarian leaders escaped into Turkish territory, Austria and 
Russia made simultaneous demands for their surrender ; and 
when the Porte hesitated and prevaricated they broke off 
diplomatic relations. With Sir Stratford Canning, a strenuous 
ambassador after his own heart, at Constantinople, Palmerston 
stiffened the sultan's resolutions, remonstrated with St. Peters- 
burg and Vienna, and finally persuaded the cabinet to order the 
British fleet to the mouth of the Dardanelles, At the same time 
a French squadron moved up to Smyrna. Upon this display 
of enei^, Russia and Austria compromised their demands; 
limiting them to the expulsion from Turkey of such fugitives 
as were Poles, and to the detention of some thirty of the other 
fugitives in the interior, Palmerston had won the day ; but 
he shrewdly remarked that the Emperor of Russia " will pro- 
bably long remember what has happened and be long ready 
to take any advant;^ to pay us off".' 

The year 1848 passed peacefully in England, The up- 
heaval on the continent no doubt persuaded the chartist 
leaders to try once more the effect of presenting a monster 

' Ashley, PalmtTtioH. li., ch. iv, ; S, Lane-Poole, Life of Lord Stratford dt 
RidtUfft, ii,. ch. niiL; Parliamtnlar}! Paftrs: CerrtipoudtiKt rttptcliKg Rt- 
tugiiifron nuHgary, 1B51. 
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petition to parliamenL The direction of the movement had chap. 
passed into the hands of Feargus O'Connor, a gaseous in- 
dividual who wielded considerable influence through his paper, 
the Northern Star. Many of the chartists, especially a small 
but determined physical force party, distrusted both his 
courage and his honesty. Nevertheless, meetings were held in 
all the large towns, and the petition was signed by many 
thousands. On April 4 a convention assembled in London, 
and the presentation of the document was fixed for the follow- 
ing Monday, the loth. The government thereupon took 
action. The Duke of Wellington, as commander-in-chief, 
undertook to preserve the security of the metropoli.s. Keeping 
his regular troops, as far as could be, out of sight, he entrusted 
the guardianship of the streets to special constables, 170,000 
of whom were sworn in. Dismayed by these preparations, 
O'Connor promised the police that he would abandon the 
procession. The mob which had gathered on Kennington 
Common was not permitted by the authorities to cross West- 
minster Bridge. O'Connor and the chartist executive e»^ 
cortcd the petition in three cabs to the house of commons. 
There the discovery by a select committee that many of the 
signatures were practical jokes, covered the document with 
ridicule, and discouraged an agitation, which had been by 
no means devoid of revolutionary aims, combined with a 
genuine desire on the part of thoi^htful working-men to realise 
their democratic ambitions. ' 

Irish affairs continued to occupy the attention of parlia- 
ment during the session of 1848. Early in the year Sir 
William Soraerville, the new chief secretary, introduced a bill 
giving tenants compensation for improvements, but like its 
predecessor under Stanley's charge it was stifled by a select 
committee. The encumbered estates bill, a survival from the 
previous parliament, became law after the lord chancellor's 
or^nal plan had been lai^ely altered by the house of commons.'' 
Instead of the intervention of the Irish court of chancery, a 
■ipecial commission was substituted for the direction of sales 
and the discharge of liabilities, Irish agriculture undoubtedly 
gained by the bill, but the new landowners were frequently 

' Gammage, History af llir CJiarlisl MovimuHl, ch. xi. 
'Pari. Dtbatii, Febtuaty a<, 184K1 xcvi., 1249-51. 
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sions of French animosity were sharpened by the publication, CHAP, 
through an indiscretion, of a letter addressed by the Duke of 
Wellington to Sir John Burgoyne, declaring that the British 
Isles were "not safe for a week after the declaration of war".' 
To allay public alarm Russell took charge of the budget, and 
proposed that £420,000 should be spent on the military and 
naval forces, and the militia embodied at the cost of £1 50,000. 
To defray this expenditure the income-tax was to be raised 
from 7d, to Is. in the pound.' A prodigious outcry arose, 
which Wood endeavoured to propitiate by moving that the 
naval and military estimates should be referred to a select com- 
mittee. Shortly afterwards he introduced a new budget in 
which the income-tax was retained at the old rate of yd.^ But 
to help the West Indies, which were greatly distressed, Russell 
had agreed to postpone for three years longer the equalisa- 
tion of the duties on foreign and colonial sugar. Wood's cal- 
culations were disarrangeii ; he introduced a third budget on 
August 25. in which large reductions were effected in the 
navy and ordnance estimates, while the embodiment of the 
militia was abandoned. Even so, he had to make ^od a 
deficit, and this he did by hurrying through a loan for 
£2fXX),000 in the last days of the session. 

Such ineptitude must have destroyed the government had any 
combination been capable or desirous of taking its place. But 
Peel preferred to extend a patronising assistance to the per- 
plexed ministry, while keeping himself free from the responsi- 
trility of office. Bentinck's support of the Jewish disabilities 
bill had alienated him from his followers, and the protection- 
ists were practically leaderless.* Besides the country was 
enjoying great prosperity, and had therefore but little desire 
for political change. The queen's speech of February 2, 1849, 
devoted considerable space to Ireland, but the claims of that 
cotuitry were, for the most part, vainly pressed by Russell on 
»i indifferent cabinet.' However, a temporary rate-in-aid 
Ml, passed easily during the session of this year, devoted 
to the assistance of bankrupt poor-law unions, and 

J Regittir. xc, Jan., 1848, Chronicle, p. 5. 
L DthnUt. Pebruoiy t8, 1848, ic\H.. 900-3J. 
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domestic by alien labour, On going into committee, Laboii- CHAP, 
chcre judged it expedient to abandon the clauses by which 
foreign nations would have been admitted to a share in the 
coasting trade.' But the protectionist interests very nearly 
wrecked the bill in the lords, in spite of Lord Grey's endorse- 
ment of a statement made by Graham in the lower house, 
that if England persisted in the navigation laws she would 
lose Canada. The second reading was only carried by a 
majority of ten. 

The whigs still contrived to keep in office despite the 
deplorable irresolution of Wood's finance, and the attacks to 
which they were laid open by the foreign and colonial policies 
of Palmerston and Grey. Russell thought the time ripe for a 
measure of parliamentary reform, but the cabinet would not 
listen to him. In resisting the annual motion associated with 
Joseph Hume and Locke King, he was driven, therefore, to 
adi-ance arguments which gained for him the nickname of 
"Finality John," though he afterwards denied that he had 
ever used an expression implying that the settlement of 1832 
=oiiJd not be reopened." 

Though he failed to enlarge the British electorate, Russell 
"^^^^wed, in 1850, in carrying a measure bestowing consti- 
^™<>nal liberties on the Australian colonies. In a remarkable 
review of the history and progress of the British dependencies, 
f _; r- ■ - jiiuved himself far more alive to the value 

J.' i.xion than most of his contemporaries,' 

i_ '.id on New South Wales in 1843 were 

■j Victoria and Tasmania, which became 
111 to South Australia as well. On the self- 
.[ ,,; Kus-iell bestowed a single chamber, two- 

be popularly elected, with 
create their own forms of 
the bi-cameral model, and 
by the imperial parliament 
icians of conservative lean- 
isional single chamber ar- 
lords it was only carried by 
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■AR for it but the return of the whigs to office, discredited though 
they were. They recast their budget, repealing the window 
tax, and carried the ecclesiastical titles bill in truncated form, 
making it illegal for Roman catholic prelates to assume terri- 
torial designations. This prohibition, quite against the inten- 
tions of the government, was extended by Thesiger, who had 
been Peel's solicitor-general, to Irish sees constituted in the past 
by the pope. The bill remained a dead letter, thoi^h it was 
not repealed until 1871, 

The exhibition of the industries of ail nations— the Great 
Exhibition as it was universally called — held in Hyde Park 
between May i and October 15, had caused politics to recede 
into the background. The idea owed everything to Prince 
Albert, who acted as chairman of the commissioners. He 
enlisted the support of foreign personages, notably that of 
Prince Louis Napoleon, the president of the French republic, 
and the brilliant success of the whole enterprise was largely 
_due to his labours. Many royal and princely guests attended 
the opening ceremonies, and vi.sitors from abroad poured into 
London throughout the summer. Continental observers were 
struck by the beauty of the Crystal Palace, designed by Sir 
Joseph Paxton, and by the admirable behaviour of the crowds, 
estimated at 25,000 within the buildings and nearly 700,000 
on the royal route on May i, the opening day. When it 
closed, 6,200,000 persons had visited an exhibition which 
Queen Victoria described, and many of her subjects regarded, 
as " the greatest triumph of peace which the world has ever 
seen "'. ' 

Palmerston, though popular with the country, continued 
to be a source of anxiety to the cabinet and court. Out of 
doors his name never stood higher than in 1850, and the 
" Don Pacifico " debate, which was to have ended in the dis- 
comfiture of the ministry, was converted by him into a striking 
persona! victory. The foreign secretary had to defend his 
decidedly high-handed action on behalf of various British sub- 
jects who could obtain no redress for their grievances from the 
Greek government. In several instances their complaints v 
serious enough. The king, for instance, had taken for his 

, iL, 405. The building continued to be known 
IS removed 10 Sydenham. 
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priv-ate purposes some land belonging to Finlay, the historian, c 
The person who attracted most attention was Don Pacifico, a 
dubious financier whose house had been sacked by the Athenian 
raobL Failing to bring the Greek ministry to reason, i'aimer- 
ston directed Admiral Parker to blockade the coast and seize 
merchant vessels, and to that pressure it ultimately yielded. 
But in the meantime the good offices of France had been 
treated without much ceremony both at Athens and in London, 
and the government of the republic, considering itself affronted, 
recalled its ambassador, Drouyn de Lhuys. Palmerston com- 
placently assured the house that Drouyn de Lhuys had gone 
to Paris " in order personally to be the medium of communi- 
cation between the two governments," but next day the truth 
became known. A hostile resolution moved in the upper 
house by Lord Stanley was carried against the government on 
June 17 by a majority of 27. The cabinet determined to 
stand by a colleague of whose vagaries it disapproved, and 
Roebuck was selected to bring forward a resolution formally 
approving Palmerston's policy. The intervention of the foreign 
secretary on the second of the memorable four nights' debate 
was decisive. His comprehensive surve)' of Europe leading up 
to the peroration, civis Romanus sum, won from Feel, in the 
last speech he ever delivered, the generous admi,ssion that the 
buuse was proud of Palmerston, and Russell hailed him as a 
" minister of England ". ' A majority of 46 stamped the 
foreign secretarj' as the most powerful man in the ministry and 
the most popular with the nation. 

The court, however, continued to regard his policy with 
dislike, and on August 12, after he had rejected the proposal 
that he should be transferred to another office, he was con- 
fronted by a memorandum from the queen requesting, under 
penalty of dismissal, that he would distinctly state in each case 
what he proposed, in order that the queen might know what 
she had sanctioned, and that he would not subsequently alter 
or modify despatches which had received the royal approval. 
By that arrangement he promised to abide.'' But the cabinet 
had to put up with fresh escapades, until his conduct after 
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Louis Napoleon's coup delat of December 2, 1851, exhausted 
its patience.' Directed to observe strict neutrality, he privately 
expressed his approval of the prince president's proceedings 
in a conversation with the French ambassador, Count Walewski, 
and repeated that approval on the i6th, in an official despatch 
to the British ambassador. Lord Normanby. When called to 
task by Russell, he defended rather than explained his action, 
and, having declined the lord lieutenancy of Ireland, he was 
forced to surrender the seals." 

The ministry was fatally weakened by the loss of its 
strongest member. On the first night of the next session, 
February 3, 1852, Russell surprised I'almerston by producing 
the queen's memorandum of August, 1850, and the ex- 
minister's defence was in consequence ineft'ective. But, after 
the prime minister had brought forward a reform bill which 
excited little public interest, Palmerston had his revenge. 
The imminent revival of an imperial form of government 
in France having created alarm, Russell, on February 16, 
announced that the government would proceed with the plan 
of 1846, for constituting a militia force. In pursuance of his 
frequently expressed ideas, Palmerston moved the omission of 
the word " local " from the title of the bill, so as to make the 
militia generally available as an army reserve. He defeated 
the government by a majority of il {13S votes to 126), and 
Russell immediately announced that his administration was at 
an end. " I have had my tit-for-tat with John Russell," wrote 
falineriiton in the lightness of his heart to his brother, "and I 
■ned him out on Friday last," 
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CHAPTER V. 

THE COALITION CABINET AND THE WAR WITH RUSSIA. 

On the resignation of Russell, in February, 1852, Lord Derby — chap. 
for so Lord Stanley had become on his father's death in June, 
1851 — accepted the responsibiUty he had declined in the 
previous year. The refusals of Palmerslon and Gladstone 
compelled him to form a ministry, mainly out of untried 
material, though Merries, a Financial veteran, went to the 
board of control, Disraeli, however, became chancellor of the 
exchequer and leader of the commons ; and Derby chose his 
callesgues with discrimination, some of them proving capable 
administrators. Lord St Leonards (Sugden) became chan- 
cellor; Spencer Walpole, home secretary; Sir John Paking- 
ton, colonial secretary; and the Duke of Northumberland, 
first lord of the admiralty. Lord Malmesbury, an experienced 
diplomattst, and an intimate friend of Louis Napoleon, soon to 
become Emperor of the French, was made foreign secretary. 

The new government did well during a session which, 
through an understanding bet^veen the two parties, was brought 
to All end by a dissolution in July. The home secretary 
introduced a militia bill, which Palmerslon supported, though 
Russell and the radicals hotly attacked it. The force was made 
anilabie for service in any part of the United Kingdom, and 
■as to be recruited by voluntary enlistment, though the ballot 
vasto be retained for emergencies. The second reading of 
Ihis useful measure was carried by a large majority (3 1 S votes 
to 165), and in the house of lords the Duke of Wellington, in 
Ife last speech he ever made, gave it his emphatic approval, 
i's budget gained praise from the opposition, since he 
to make any change in the fiscal system of the 
B^ merely continued the income tax for a year. An 
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CHAP, act for improving the London water supply and other sanitary 
measures rounded off an industrious session. 

Though the government gained some strength at the polls, 
the verdict of the country was still for free trade. The re- 
venue had nearly reached its former level, but jt6,ooo,ooo of 
taxation had disappeared ; exports had increased by over 
;^20,ooo,ooo ; crime and pauperism had diminished. Disraeli 
sagaciously perceived that a downright protectionist policy had 
no chance, and encouraged agriculture to look for compensa- 
tion elsewhere, " If you should be of opinion," declared the 
queen's speech when parliament met again on November ii, 
" that recent legislation, in contributing, with other causes, to 
this happy result [the improved condition of the people] has at 
the same time inflicted tmavoidable injury on certain important 
interests, I recommend you dispassionately to consider how 
for it may be practicable equitably to mitigate that injury, and 
to enable the industry of the country to meet swxessfully that 
unrestricted competition to which parliament, in its wisdom, 
has decided that it should be subjected." The judicious vague- 
ness of this declaration was far from satisfying the opposition. 
Villiers, af\er the expiration of the truce of parties necessitated 
by the public funeral of the Duke of Wellington on November 
1 8, tried to commit the house to a definite approval of the free 
trade legislation, and especially of the repeal of the com laws in 
1 846. Palmerston came to the rescue with alternative resolu- 
tions, attributing the prosperity of the countrj- mainly to f 
trade, and declaring that this policy should be "firmly i 
tiiin^xl and prudently extended". Disraeli accepted that { 
of words, and it was adopted by no less than 46S votes to 5 

Conscious, however, of the insecurity of their ' 
the ministers determined to stake their existence onlbefa 
In a brilliant speech of five hours, Disiaeli ' 
financial proposals on December 3. 
first, the reduction of the malt tax I 
the landed interests, while the gem 
gradual lowering of ti ' 
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the farmer's r 
time to be extent 
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. a survival of the philosophic radicals, exercised but little in- 
fluence. But it was weakened throughout its existence by the 
continual misunderstandings that arose between Aberdeen and 
Russell, and its majority was most unstable. Ably led by 
Disraeli, the conservatives formed a compact opposition, always 
liable to be reinforced by free trade radicals like Roebuck, 
Cobden, and Bright, who were by no means conciliated by the 
appointment of Villiers to the unimportant office of judge 
advocate general.' 

For the moment, however, all seemed well with the Aber- 
deen government. The session, which witnessed the abolition 
of the transportation system, and the opening of the Indian civil 
service to public competition, was stamped with a character 
of its own by Gladstone's achievements in finance. Having 
with difliculty converted the cabinet to his sanguine ideas, he 
laid his proposals before the house on April i8. Following 
in Peel's footsteps, he undertook to abolish the duties on soap 
and 123 other articles, and to reduce those on 133 more, 
including tea, which was eventually to be taxed at is. in the 
pound. He also determined to reduce the income tax gradu- 
ally with a view to its ultimate abolition. For two years it 
was to stand at 7d., for two more at 6(;I., and for the last 
three at 5d. But the main feature of the budget of 1853 was 
the extension of the legacy duty to all successions whateverj 
whether they comprised real or personal property. In bi 
optimistic way, the chancellor of the exchequer anticipa' 
that he would thus add some ^2,000,000 a year to 0*C' 
sources of the state.^ As a matter of fact the legaty 01 
broi^ht in less than a fourth of that amounL Q\adstoW 
speech was regarded as a masterpiece of financuiX eXp"****^ 
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CHAP, tion of his views as stated to Aberdeen during his visit to 
' England nearly nine years earlier.' The British government, 

I instead of asking him to define his ideas with greater precision, 

^^^^ contented itself with implying that they were inadmissible and 

^^^L with disavowing on its own behalf all projects of territorial 

^^^H a^randisement 

^^^P While Russell was still at the foreign office, the gravity of 

^^^1 the crisis persuaded him to ask Lord Stratford de Redcliffe, 

^^^P who had resigned on the change of government, to return to 

^^H^ Constantinople. Unfortunately he had in the past incurred 

f the animosity of the tsar, who in 1832 had refused to receive 

him as ambassador at St. Petersburg, while the peace party in 
the cabinet regarded him as a dangerous man.- He reached 
I Constantinople in April, taking Paris and Vienna on his way, 

\ and at both capitals he preached moderation. He found, on 

^^^^ his arrival, that affairs had drifted into a position of difficulty 

^^^L and peril. To enforce his demands. Nicholas had despatched 

^^^P Prince Menshikov, a rough soldier, who had terrorised the 

^^H^ sultan and brought about a ministerial crisis. Believing an 

F occupation of Constantinople by Russian troops to be immi- 

f nent. Colonel Rose, the British chargS tVaffaires, had urged the 

admiral in command in the Mediterranean to bring his squadron 
\ to the Dardanelles. Vice-Admiia! Dundas had refused to move 

without orders, and the government bad approved his refusal, . 
The French, however, had hastily despatched their fleet to^ 
Smyrna. Stratford learnt that Menshikov had propounded^ 
other demands besides those for a settlement of the quarre 
about the holy places, and that they included nothing less 
the recognition of Russia's claim to protect the members oft! 
Greek Church in the Turkish dominions, By hi* advice 
two negotiations were kept separate, and under his direction 
settlement of the first m.itter was readied before the etid ff fh< 
month. The doorkeeper of the Cht 
always to be a Greek,,: 
have the first hour 

Menshikov"* 
as equivalent 
tnent and , 
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out Turkey, and eventually, therefore, o'tlje- whole Greek CHAP, 
populatioo dependent on the priests". Theyu'cfe-Tormulated 
in peremptory terms in a note of May 5, giving the PoHc. 
five days to decide. A changeof ministry which placed Kcslnjl. 
Pasha at the foreign office, afforded the Porte a pretext for' 
further delay. On the 2ist, however, the Russian ultimatum 
was rejected, and the Men.shikov mission came to an end. 
Enraged at this rebuff, the tsar was with difficulty dissuaded 
from war by his chancellor Nesselrode.^ As a compromise he 
determined on occupying the Principalities, and on July 4 the 
Russian troops crossed the Pruth. 

The Aberdeen ministry was ill qualified for handling a 
European crisis. The prime minister and most of the cabinet 
were anxious to keep the peace. But Russell, Palmerston, and 
Newcastle formed a vigorous war party, and they undoubtedly 
represented the feeling of the country. Clarendon's despatches 
attempted, but vainly, to bring the two policies into harmony, 
and their purport was frequently attenuated by Aberdeen 
before they were sent off. Meanwhile all the foreign offices 
and most of the embassies at Constantinople were anxiously 
endeavouring to discover some pacific solution of the eastern 
question.^ Out of adraft prepared by the French government, 
wid amended by Austria and Great Britain, there emerged the 
Vieona note, which, with the adhesion of Prussia, was pre- 
sented at SL Petersburg and Constantinople. It attempted to 
Uend a recognition of the tsar's right to protect the Christians 
[key Ufith a recognition of the independence of the Porte, 
■.accepted it as satisfactory, but it was rejected by the 

ining, unless modifietl as they proposed, admoni- 

mnpatible with IIil- safety of the Ottoman empire. 

TL-jected, and on September ig 
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the part of Russia and the irresolution with which the British CHAP, 
government appeared to meet it. The news arrived at a ^* 
moment when Rus-sell had contrived to introduce an addi- 
tional topic of discord into the debates of the distracted 
cabinet, by laying before it the draft of a new reform 
bill, and Palraerston had in consequence resigned. Lans- 
downe also threatened retirement. However, a compromise 
was reached through the exertions of the prime minister, Glad- 
stone, and others. Russell consented to tone down some of the 
features of his measure of reform, and Palmerston withdrew his 
resignation.' He had been out of the cabinet for ten days, and 
nine people out of ten declined to believe that details connected 
with the franchi.se had made him leave it. His action was 
r^arded as a protest against the feebleness of the eastern 
policy of the government, a policy imposed on it, in the opinion 
of ardent patriots, by Prince Albert, out of regard for German 
interests. These suppositions, baseless though they were, ap- 
peared to be confirmed when it became known that the com- 
bined fleets had been directed to enter the Black Sea, and, on 
the suggestion of the Emperor of the French to " invite " every 
Russian vessel found in those waters to return to Sebastopol.^ 
The decision, when communicated to St. Petersburg, put a stop 
to such negotiations as were still languidly in progress. The 
Russian government withdrew its ambassadors from Paris and 
I, and, on February 6, 1854, the British and French 
were instructed to leave St. Petersburg. 
On the meeting of parliament on January 31, the queen's 
ipeedl announced that, though endeavours to restore peace 
between Turkey and Russia would be continued, " I 
Aiiik it requisite to make a further augmentation of my 
mral and military forces, with the view of supporting my 
representations, and of more effectually contributing to the 
mto ration of peace". Aberdeen, in the upper house, and 
lower, experienced Httie difficulty in vindicating 
the unworthy charges of subordinating 
m interests that had been made against him. 
prime minister seemed painfully anxious 

» with Aberdeen was published in the Quarterly 
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v^press his detestalfun of war, the leader of the house of 
commons struck the patriotic note. The opposition generously 
refrained from embarrassing the government in such critical 
times, though they commented with severity on its infirmity 
of purpose. But Russell found the feeling of the house steadily 
gainst him when he persisted in introducing his reform bill. 
Most reluctantly he consented to postpone the second reading 
until April 27. Before that date was reached, Aberdeen was 
confronted with the resignations of Palmerston and Lansdowne, 
if progress was to be made with the bill ; with the retirement 
of Russell and Graham, if it was to be dropped. Russell 
actually left the cabinet, but the appeals of the queen and his 
colleagues induced him to reconsider his position.^ On the 
nth he explained the reasons which had induced the govern- 
ment to postpone the measure, with a dignified reference to 
his own situation which the house heartily cheered. 

To Gladstone it fell to provide for the increased expendi- 
ture required for the war. He brought forward a provisional 
budget for half a year on March 6, and a completed scheme 
two months later. Lightly dispo.sing of the failure of his 
conversion scheme, by declaring that none of his critics had 
foreseen it, he laid down the principle that war supplies were 
to be raised by taxes rather than by loan. The policy of Pitt 
received from him the severest condemnation. " The system 
of raising funds necessary for wars by loan practises wholesale, 
systematic, and continual deception on the people. The people 
do not really know what they are doing. The consequences 
arc adjourned into a far fiiture." * He preferred to double the 
income tax^nj^^l^jmni^^^gpcnce to fourteen-pence in the 
), sugar, and malt. 
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herselfin 1854 what she was in 1812." As sequel to this CHAP, 
correspondence, the tsar issued a ukase ordering an extensive 
lev>- of soldiers throughout his dominions, and a manifesto to 
his subjects announcing that Russia would not be unfaithful to 
her holy mission. The obedient corps l6gislalif unanimously 
voted the Emperor of the French a loan of 250,000,000 francs 
for war purposes. The declaration of hostilities, on March 38. 
was popular in Great Britain. Enthusiastic crowds cheered 
the troops as they embarked, with Lord Raglan as their 
commander-in-chief At the Reform Club a banquet given 
in honour of Sir Charles Napier, the commander of the Baltic 
Beet, produced some high-flown language from Palmerston and 
Graham. When Bright, in the house, expressed his regret for 
their levity, Palmerston quizzed him as " the honourable and 
reverend gentleman," and affected to treat his censure "with 
the most perfect tndifi"erence and contempt ". For the moment 
the advocates of peace were without influence, their remon- 
strances being regarded as based on cosmoixilitan theories, 
incapable of realisation. 

The joint expedition to the Baltic, commanded by Sir 
Charles Napier and Vice-admiral Parseval-Deschenes, accom- 
plished but littlt After blockading the coast of Finland, and 
talcing forty-six merchant vessels and a great quantity of naval 
stones, tlie allies reconnoitred Cronstadt, but did not venture to 
attack ft. Bomarsund fell to them, however, on August 16, after 
a feeUc defence, thanks chiefly to the artillery of the French 
engineer, General Niel. In the White Sea, Archangel was 
blockaded, and Kola, the capita! of Russian Lapland, burnt. 
On rettirning home with this disappointing record, Napier pro- 
tteded to lay the blame on the admiralty and his fleet' His 
saecei<eor, Admiral Dundas, was not more fortunate, though his 
force combined with that of Penaud, the French admiral, 
■ed loi vessels, mounting over 2,500 guns. After lying 
istadt without attempting a hostile movement, they 
tm August 9 and 10, 1855, in an ineffective bombard- 
iboi^. Many wooden buildings were destroyed, 
Imitted that the sea defences in general were 

ffikt Baltic Cnrnpaij-n 0/1854 ; General Elers Napier, Lift 
VM"*''^ Sir Charlis Nafitr, vol. ii. 
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littie injured. Russia was discovered to be equally invulnerable 
in the Pacific, since a joint naval attack made upon Petro- 
paulovski, the seaport of the province of Kamschatka, on 
August 28, 1854. was beaten off with heavy losses. 

The campaign on the Danube in 18S4 proved much to the 
credit of Turkish arms. The beginning of the year found 
Omar Pa.sha holding on grimly to Kalafat, where he entrenched 
himself and held his own tn various desultory combats. On 
March 23, however, the Russians crossed the river at three 
points and invested the crazy fortifications of Silistria. The 
garrison, its courage animated by the presence of two young 
English officers, Butler and Nasmyth, made the stoutest of 
defences, while Omar Pasha, who had retired to Shumla. sent 
succours in provisions and men. On June 22 the Russian 
general, Paskievitch, confessed himself beaten by raising the 
siege. Menaced by the rapidly increasing forces of the allies 
on the one side, and the 50,000 men stationed on the frontier 
of the Principalities by Austria, the position of the tsar's troops 
was becoming untenable. On June 3 Austria, with the sup- 
port of Prussia, had summoned him to evacuate Turkish 
territory. He delayed until the last moment, but at the be- 
ginning of July his troops re-crossed the Danube with the Turks 
at their heels. On August 2 they evacuated the Principalities 
altogether, and Austria occupied the country under a military 
convention with the Porte and in its interests. The immediate 
objects of the war, therefore, had been secured. At the same 
time, to have stopped at that stage would have been to leave 
the Ottoman Empire at the mercy of Nicholas, who could pick 
his own opportunity for returning to the attack, and who had 
in Sebastopol an embodied menace he could always employ 
against the sultan. 

The allied armies, after making an entrenched camp at 
Gallipoli for the defence of Constantinople against a coup de 
main, landed at Varna, in Bulgaria, on May 29, to support 
Omar Pasha at Shumla. Unfortunately tlie climate proved 
most unhealthy, and, in addition, cholera, after sweeping 
through the French camp, soon spread to the British. On 
August 1 1 a fire broke out in the town and destroyed a con- 
siderable quantity of stores. Expeditions into the barren 
'or failed to disclose the whereabouts of the Russians, 
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while the march of the French general, E-spinasse, through chap. 
the pestiferous Dobrudzha, weakened the emperor's army by 
the loss of no less than 3,000 officers and men. Of the French 
divisions, io,000 men were killed or disabled by sickness; in 
the British regiments between five and six hundred. 

The idea of striking a blow at Sebastopol had long since 
been approved by Napoleon HI., if it did not actually origi- 
nate with him. The fortres.s and arsenal formed, indeed, the 
only point where Russia could be vitally injured. The pro- 
ject received the clamorous approval of the English press ; it 
was praised by leaders of the opposition like Lyndhurst and 
members of the government like Palmerston. It was believed 
that Sebastopol could be taken by assault from the north.' 
Writing in his old age, Todleben, the Russian engineer who 
improvised the defences, declared that if the allies had pressed 
the attack from that side after the battle of the Alma, the 
place must have fallen. It is possible, however, that he un- 
consciously exa^erated the weakness of the position, more 
especially after Menshikov, against his admiral's wishes, 
blocked the harbour by sinking seven of his ships in its 
mouth.^ The expedition was undertaken, in any case, very 
late in the year; it was destitute of an adequate siege train, 
and, for a winter campaign, the troops were unprovided with 
warm clothing. According to Kinglake the members of the 
cabinet council, which, on June 28, adopted the momentous 
decision, were mostly asleep while the instructions to Lord 
Raglan were being read. The accusation seems to be true ; 
but the ministers were merely registering a plan which had 
been already subjected to long and anxious deliberation." 
Their real mistake was that they did nothing to introduce 
order into the chao.s of military administration, in spite of the 
urgent advice of Prince Albert and Russell, who alone appear 
to have appreciated the paralysis produced by the want of con- 
cert between the departments. 

The instructions to Raglan were so worded that he re- 
garded them as imperative. Sebastopol was to be besi^ed 

'Ashley, PalniiriloH, ii.. 60 il irij. 

•Todleben, Difime 4c Sebaslofal, part i., pp. 220-31 ; but see THi War in 
Hi Crimta, by General Sir E. Hanttey, pp. 67-73. 

• Kinglake, Invasioti of thi Crimea, ii., 93 ; and Walpolc, Rtisstll, ii., 232. 
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CHAP, unless he was decidedly of opinion that the operation could 

not be undertaken with a reasonable chance of success. Raglan 

replied that he was without definite information of any kind, 

but he obeyed. An unopposed landing was effected near 

^H Kupatoria on September 14, the numbers of the allied armies 

^H being about 5o/X)o men, besides some 6.000 Turks. On the 

^H 20th they found Prince Menshikov on the Alma, his troops 

^H blunderingly disposed along a position he deemed impregnable. 

^B Lord Raglan took up his station on an exposed knoll, well 

^^ within the enemy's lines where he could exercise but slight 

control over the fortunes of the day. The commanders of 

divisions, however, were equal to the emergency and forced 

^H the position by a frontal attack, though not without heavy 

^H sacrifices. The French, who were to have turned Menshikov's 

^H left wing, went astray and arrived too late to have much effect 

^H on the battle. The total loss was 3479 men, of whom nearly 

^H three-fifths belonged to the British ; the Russians stated their 

^V losses at 5,709. The opportunity of taking Sebastopo! by 

assault from the north was missed ; the idea does not seem, 

indeed, to have been seriously entertained, St. Arnaud, the 

French commander-in-chief, who was smitten by a mortal 

^■j disease, regarding it as impracticable.' The allies executed 

^H instead a flank march across the enemy's front, a most hazardous 

^H operation, but the only one feasible, after it had been determined 

^^B not to attack on the " north side ". They all but came into col- 

^^K lision with Menshikov's army as he retreated from Sebastopol to 

^^1 keep communications open. The British now established them- 

^^H selves with Balaclava Bay as their base; the French with that 

^^H of Kamiesh, Acting on the advice of General Burgoyne, the 

^^H engineer-in -chief, they refrained from an assault and began a 

^^V siege in form. Working with desjierate CTiergj-, Todlcben and 

^^H Admiral Kornilov threw up earthworks and mounted guns. 

^^H When the allies opened fire on October 17, the Russian artillery 

^^H silenced the French and blew up their principal magazine, and 

^^H though the British dominated the Russian fire, they could not 

^^H attack without the French. The allied fleet eflected nothing, 

^^^1 and was severely damaged by the Russian forts. 

^^^P On the 25th Menshikov swooped down upon the harbour 

^^^1 ' Correifi"idaiiet du Marfehal Saint Arnaud. ii., 50S: andKingtake, Crimia, 
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of Balaclava and drove the Turks out of three strong redoubts. CHAP. 
But Colin Campbell, with the 95rd regiment, stopped the 
Russian cavalry, and Scarlett's heavy brigade crashed into 
them and crumpled them up. The battle was practically won, 
when the vague orders of Lord Raglan, and the exaggerated 
belief in the powers of cavalry entertained by his aide-de-camp. 
Captain Nolan, who carried his message to Lord Lucan, were 
responsible for the magnificent, but useless, chaise of the Light 
Brigade, commanded by Lord Cardigan, on the Russian guns. 
A timely attack by the French horse saved the brigade from 
absolute annihilation ; but they lost 247 in killed and wounded 
out of some 600. The Russians held the battlefield. Next 
day they attacked Mount Inkerman, but were beaten off by 
General de Lacy Evans. On November 5, in the early morn- 
ing fog, they attacked the same position in overwhelming 
strength. The British outposts, however, under Pennefather, 
held their own against the massive Russian columns, upon 
which their accurate musketry fire played with damaging effect. 
h furious combat raged round the Sandbag battery, until General 
Bo^uet sent troops to the support of the British. Finally the 
beaten Russians recoiled, and the French and English were too 
exhausted to pursue them. The allies had lost 4,400 men as 
against 12,000, and they had shown that the powers which held 
command over the sea " mu.st prevail over the power whose 
theatre of war was separated from its resources by roadless 
deserts".' 

Three days afler the battle of Inkerman, Raglan informed 
the commissary-general that the army would winter in the 
Crimea. All went well until November 14, when a hurricane 
inflicted much misery on the troops, especially the sick, and 
wrecked twenty-one vessels containing medicine, clothing, and 
forage, while the French lost their finest ship of war, the 
Htnri IV. The destruction of the hay proved the cause of 
many deaths, especially as the treasury, which had chaige of 
the commissariat, neglected to .send out a fresh supply. It 
meant that the commissary-general was unable to keep up a 
transport corps ; the food and materials for shelter could not 
be brought up to the ridge from the harbour, unless the men 

^ Hsmiey, Crimta, p. 163. 
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'. themselves, after arduous labours in the trenches, toiled down 
for them over the quagmire of a road. Short rations, over- 
work, and exposure to the pitiless rain and snow soon told 
their tale ; by the end of November nearly 8,000 British troops 
were in hospital. In January, 1855, Lord Raglan mustered 
only 1 1,00a men fit to bear arms; but the French, though 
they also suffered much from exposure and insufficient food, 
were heavily reinforced, and numbered 78,000 men. 

The disclosures made by William Howard Russell, the 
correspondent of the Times, filled the English people with 
indignation and shame. No scandal touched them more than 
the condition of the hospitals, due largely to the professional 
touchiness of the medical staffs, who kept Lord Stratford in the 
dark as to their requirements.' They soon overflowed with 
the victims of cholera, scurvy, dysentery, and fever, who were 
practically left to perish. Between the beginning of November 
and the end of February nearly 9,000 men died, and the daily 
average of sick was not much under 14,000 patients. Happily 
Miss Florence Nightingale and the first batch of nurses arrived 
at Constantinople on November 4, and they were followed by 
another band under Miss Stanley. Though her duties were at 
first confined to giving information to Sidney Herbert, the 
secretary at war, as to the more pressing requirements, Miss 
Nightingale soon acquired control over the hospital manage- 
ment. Order and cleanliness were introduced ; additional ac- 
commodation was provided through the representations of 
Lord Stratford to the Turkish government; and a sufHcient 
number of doctors arrived from 

As day after day Jwag^riHH^^^^^BBll held out. 
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casde, who was merely painstaking, placed at the head of CHAP, 
the remodelled department. He could get no support from ^" 
the cabinet, and Palmerston himself was unwilling to undertake 
the increased responsibility.' Nothing was done, therefore, and 
the government prepared to meet parliament with the know- 
ledge that it had lost the confidence of the country, and was 
weakened by personal antagonisms. Prince Albert became 
once more the subject of hostile criticism in the press, though 
it was mainly through his urgent advice that an army of reserve 
was formed at Maita.^ He also presided at a meeting which 
resulted in the establishment of the patriotic fund for relief of 
the orphans and widows of soldiers, sailors and marines who 
fell in the war. In January, 1855, he submitted to the cabinet 
a comprehensive plan of military reform, containing a recom- 
mendation of *' camps of evolution in which the troops should 
be concentrated and drilled together during a ix>rtion of the 
year," which was ultimately adopted at Aldershot. 

The Aberdeen ministry was destined, however, to last but 
a few days longer. When parliament met on January 23, 
1855, having adjourned after a brief winter session from Decern' 
ber I2th to the 23rd, in which bills had been passed for the 
enlistinent of a foreign legion and for enabling the militia to go 
(or garrison duty to Malta, Gibraltar, and Corfu, hostile notices 
of motion rained on the government. The most formidable was 
RodMick's for the appointment of a select committee "to in- 
quire into the condition of our army before Sebastopol, and into 
theeonductofthose departments of the government whose duty 
it has been to minister to the wants of that army ", Next day 
RiHsell resigned because " he did not see how the motion could be 
mwtto] ". He thus countenanced the worst that could be said 

-' -:'r\- ministry of which he had been a member; and for 

r' seemed possible that the government would fall 
ij out waiting for Roebuck's attack. However they 
and a two nights' debate ensued, prefaced by a 

explanation of his conduct from Russell. 
ivod the assembly by describing the heart- 
witnessed in the hospitals at Balaclava 

govet^ment stood defenceless against the 
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CHAP, censure of Bulwer Lytton and Disraeli. When the house 
divided there appeared for Roebuck's motion, 305 ; c^ainst it 
148; majority 157. All parties were taken by surprise, and 
*' instead of the usual cheering, there was a murmur of amaze- 
ment, ending in derisive laughter ".^ 

The resignation of the ministry was made public on Febru- 
ary I, and there were parting recriminations, Newcastle ap- 
pearing to advantage in a dignified defence of himself against 
the charge of incapacity obliquely brought against him by 
Russell. The country remained without a cabinet for nearly a 
week. The queen s first summons was to Lord Derby, but 
though his party mustered about 250, he r^arded it as deficient 
in administrative ability. He entered therefore into communi- 
cation with Palmerston, Gladstone, and Sidney Herbert, offer- 
ing to Palmerston the leadership of the house of commons* 
which Disraeli was willing to surrender. By the next day he 
found that he could only depend on their " independent sup- 
port," which, he told the queen, reminded him of the definition 
of an independent member of parliament — one who could not 
be depended upon. The queen next had recourse to Lord 
Lansdowne, who declined on the score of age and gout, after 
he had made the astute suggestion that the opposition of 
Russell and his friends might be silenced by letting that states- 
man discover that he could not form a government. Russell 
accepted the task with alacrity, but not a single one of his old 
colleagues would consent to serve under him. The queen then 
sent for Palmerston, Cinevitable, as he styled himself in his pri- 
vate correspondence ; and on February 4, as first lord of the 
treasury, he set about the difficult task of forming an ad- 
ministration. 

^Annual Kigister, xcvii., 1855, p. 20. 




CHAPTER VI, 

DIPLOMATIC DIFFICULTIES AND THE TREATY OF PARIS. 

Palmerston came into office with the idea of reconstructing chap. 
the coalition cabinet rather than of forming an entirely new ^'■ 
administration. Thanks to the good offices of Aberdeen, he 
was able to obtain the support of the Peelites, though they 
joined him with reluctance. With the exceptions of the ex- 
premier, Newcastle, and Russell, the cabinet was practically 
identical with its predecessor, the chief addition being Lord 
Panmure as secretary for war. But the insecure alliance 
lasted barely a fortnight. Palmerston failed to stave off the 
appointment of Roebuck's committee, whereupon the Peelites, 
Graham, Gladstone, and Sidney Herbert resigned on February 
22. affecting to regard the proceeding as a fatal weakening of 
the executive. They were promptly replaced by Sir G. Come- 
wall Lewis, Vernon Smith, and Russell, who had already been 
appointed plenipotentiary at the Vienna conference, as chancel- 
lor of the exchequer, president of the board of control (Sir 
C. Wood migrating to the admiralty), and colonial secretary 
respectively. The results of the inquiry of the Roebuck com- 
mittee failed to bear out the apprehensions of the Peelites, 
The committee sat, almost continuously, from March s until 
June 1 8, and finally. Roebuck's proposals having been rejected, 
adopted a report drafted by Lord Seymour, afterwards Duke 
of Somerset, in which the late administration was blamed in 
safe generalities for having made " no provision for a winter 
campaign," while the Crimean expedition was described as 
"planned and undertaken without sufficient information and 
conducted without sufficient care or forethought". The per- 
plexed public was finally persuaded that nobody was culpable 
—only the system, with the treasury, as, perhaps, the most 
VOL. Xir. 113 8 
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lethargic departraenL These faults were to a certain extent 
remedied by abolishing the board of ordnance and the secretary 
at war, and concentrating the whole civil administration of the 
army in the secretary for war, and the military administration 
in the commander-in-chief. That appointment was filled in 
September, 1856, by the Duke of Cambridge in succession to 
Lord Hardinge. 

Throughout the winter the allies had been slowly sapping 
towards the defences of Sebastopol, which were as persistently 
strengthened and extended by the genius of Todleben. With 
the approaches from the north still open, the garrison could 
also be reinforced at any moment. On February 2, the 
Russians seized and fortified a portion of Mount Inkerman, 
thenceforth known as the White Works, and on March 10 the 
isolated hill which became famous as the Mamelon. Neverthe- 
less, as the climate became milder, the situation rapidly im- 
proved. The allies had been strengthened on January 26 
by the arrival of 15,000 Piedmontese. The reinforcement was 
ttie result of the agreement by which the King of Sardinia 
became a party to the convention between France and England. 
The Italians could not be said to have much direct interest in 
the war ; but Cavour, the astute minister of Victor Emmanuel, 
wished to secure a status for his country at the congress which 
'would ultimately conduct the peace negotiations. On Febru- 
ary 16, too, the Russians were easily repulsed when they de- 
scended on Omar Pasha, who was entrenched at Eupatoria, 
the Turks proving once more their fine quality when fighting 

thind lines. 
The unexpected death of the tsar Nicholas on March 2, of 
lysis of the lungs, appeared to have removed a great 
le to peace. According to his famous saying there were 

'o generals who would fight for 'Wmi^Janvicret Fevrier- But 
the latter month came the defeat of Eupatoria, and it was 

inerally believed that this blow, inflicted by the despised Turks, 
had hastened the tsar's end. His dying message to the King 
of Prussia was ; " Tell my dear Fritz to continue the friend of 
Russia", His son and successor, Alexander II., could exercise, 
itowever, but little of his father's personal influence over the 
■OUrts of Berlin and Vienna. He announced his intention of 
Pnsolidating his empire " in the highest degree of power and 
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glory," a phrase which could only mean that he would accept CHAP, 
no detrimental peace. A few days later Nesselrode, in a 
circular to the Russian diplomatic agents abroad, stated that 
his sovereign would join the deliberations of the Vienna con- 
ference "in a sincere spirit of concord". A conference had 
appeared possible ever since Austria, on December 2, had exe- 
cuted a treaty with France and England, bringing her diplo- 
mabcally into line with the allies. As bases of negotiation the 
western powers had elaborated the four points, and they had 
been accepted in principle by Prince Gortchakov, the tzar's 
minister at Vienna. They were: (i) the abrogation of the 
Russian protectorate over Moldavia, Walachia, and Servia, 
which were to be placed under the collective guarantee of the 
five powers ; (2) the freedom of the navigation of the Danube ; 
(3) the revision of the treaty of 1841 so as to put an end to 
the Russian preponderance in the Black Sea ; (4) the renun- 
ciation by Russia of all claim to an official protectorate over 
the subjects of the Sublime Porte, while the five powers agreed 
to assist mutually in obtaining from the Porte the confirma- 
tion and observance of the religious privileges of the varioiK 
Christian communities. 

The proceedings at Vienna were unreal from the first, for 
Russia had not been sufficiently humbled to make her submit 
to the limitations which the powers sought to impose, Strat- 
fbfd de Redcliffe did not attempt to conceal his scepticism, 
and it was not until after considerable delay that the sultan sent 
a properly instructed plenipotentiary. The conference met on 
March i S, and on the first two points agreements were reached 
without difficulty. Of the third, the putting an end to the 
Russian preponderance in the Black Sea, Gortchakov would 
accept no satisfactory solution. He curtly declared that he 
trould not consent to any arrangement limiting the strength of 
the Russian navy in those waters. On April 21 the con- 
ference was adjourned shu die, after Buol, as a last resource, 
had produced an elaborate scheme of counterpoise to be backed 
by a triple treaty of alliance between Austria, France, and 
Great Britain, engaging the three powers to defend the in- 
tegrity and independence of Turkey in case of aggression. 
Russell and Drouyn de Lhuys considered the Austrian pro- 
position acceptable, though it was open to Prince Albert's 
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Rothschild and the Bank of England ; two millfons CHAP, 
by adding twopence in the pound to the income tax, bringing 
it up to sixteen pence in the pound ; and three millions by 
exchequer bills.' Though the details of these lai^e proposals 
were criticised, they were passed with an alacrity which proved 
the nation to be intent on achieving the objects of the war. 

A change for the better occurred before Sebastopol when 
Marshal Canrobert, a brave soldier but an irresolute general, 
asked on May 16 to be relieved of his duties as commander-in- 
chief of the French, and was .succeeded by P^lissier, a man of 
stronger will. " I am quite determined," he wrote to Bosquet, 
"not lo fling myself into the unknown, to shun adventures, and 
to act only on sound knowledge, with all the enlightenment 
needful for the rational conduct of the army." He proposed to 
extend his troops, so as to insure more room, health, and water, 
but, he added, "all this is only the prelude to an operation 
much more important and decisive in my eyes, the storming 
and occupation of the Mamelon and the White Works ". Neil, 
who had become chief engineer, remonstrated in vain. At a 
council of war, Pdissier, in the presence of English officers, 
imposed silence on him " with indescribable harshness ".' On 
May 3 an enterprise against Kertch had miscarried, because 
Canrobert, in pursuance of telegraphic orders from Paris, had 
recalled the French ships at the last moment. After Pelissier 
had assumed command, however, the attempt was resumed. 
An expedition, consisting of 15,000 men and five field batteries 
reached the straits in the early morning of the 24th. They 
captured and destroyed a great number of vessels engaged in 
transporting supplies, as well as vast quantities of com, flour, 
and stores for the Russian army, now commanded by Prince 
Gortchakov, a cousin of the diplomati.st. The shores of the 
Sea of Azov were completely cleared of provisions and forage, 
while at Taganrog, at the mouth of the Don, the flotilla covered 
the landing parties, which burnt an immense quantity of stuff. 
It was calculated that the expedition to Kertch and the Sea 
of Azov alone destroj-ed stores amounting to four months" 
for 100,000 men. 

' Pari, Dibalis, April ao, 1S55, cxxxvir., 1555-76. 
*Rouucl, La Qiitrre dt Cnmic, ti., igi-aio. 
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Turning a deaf ear to Napoleon's demands for an adtil 
the interior, P^lissier telegraphed to his master : " To-d 
going to see Lord Raglan, who shares my ideas, in order 
the last dispositions for the attack by storm, which ought 
in our power the White Works, the IVTamelon, and the qi 
fore the Redan. I calculate on beginning this operatioi 
7th [of June] and carrying it through with the utmost \ 
The siege batteries played on these defences all the previ 
reducingthem to ruins. Under the inspiring influence of] 
the French columns took the White Works and the M 
and even advanced on the Malakoff, but were driven bi 
heavy slaughter, and almost lost the positions they hac 
The British took the quarries and held them against th 
of the Rus,sians. The assault on the main defences p 
much more dangerous undertaking. It was fixed for t 
and all the previous day the allies sent a crushing fire 
the Russian works. Unfortunately P^lissier quarrel! 
Bo.squet and sent bim oR" to the Tchemaya, replacing 
an officer who had no knowledge of the ground, 
changed his mind at the last moment, resolving to • 
with any preliminary cannonade and to attack at dj 
The English artillery officers, who had felt confident 
dering the Russian batteries harmless in a verj' few hoi 
much disappointed. A series of blunders and disas 
lowed. Genera! Mayran, mistaking a signal, ad\'ar 
soon. The Russians, aided by their field-guns, mai" 
tremendous fire from the ramparts and swei 
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The Crimea had only formed a small part of the theatre of 
operations. The Greeks had shown a disposition to take the 
field against their hereditary enemy, and a savage partisan 
warfare had raged along the frontier during the early months 
of i8S4, with the full connivance of the court and government 
of Athens. But fortune gradually turned against the irregular 
bands under the command of Grivas and Hadji Petros. The 
western powers, after announcing their intention of seizing all 
vessels carrying munitions of war, declared the whole of Greece 
to be in a state of blockade on May i8, and followed up the 
step by landing troops in the Piraeus. The government were 
thereupon constrained to pledge themselves to a strict neu- 
trality, and the complete defeat inflicted on Hadji Petros by 
Abdi Pasha on June i8 confirmed them in that judicious 
resolution. 

In Asia Minor the Russians, though fewer in numbers, 
were opposed by a rabble army, under Zarif Pasha, a 
commander prone to retrograde movements. They advanced 
on Kars, and on the early morning of August 6, 1854, over- 
threw the Turks at Kuruk-Der^ after a scrambling combat 
of about four hours' duration. Zarif Pasha displayed gre^* 
cowardice, and the only regiments to make a stand were under 
the direction of General Guyon, a capable soldier, of Eng*'^ 
birth and Huguenot ancestry, who had played a distingui: 
part in the Hungarian war of independence. The R^^^ 
general, Bebutov, had he adviin. ' "■ ■ ..ii'd hav^ * 

Kars without firing a shot, ,■ 
without risking a battle. Bui I 
had soon afterwards to y 
against the raids of ti 
fore remained I 
sheltered bcbfodrt 
the British i. 
army. 
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Russia. The Austrian government formulated certain proposals 
of peace which they agreed to send to St. Petersburg in the form 
of an ultimatum, with the imimation that, if they were not 
accepted, they would break off diplomatic relations. These 
steps the Emperor of the French took without consulting 
the British government, and when the terms were submitted by 
Walewski, then foreign minister, it was with a strong request 
that they should be adopted as they stood. The reply was that 
certain modifications were regarded as indispensable ; the con- 
dition that the Black Sea arrangements should be comprised 
in a separate treaty between Turkey and Russia, for example, 
could not be entertained. Ultimately Napoleon promised to 
be no party to a peace of which England could not approve. 
To the tentative inquiries of the Bavarian and Saxon prime 
ministers, he returned oracular replies, hinting at the neutral- 
isation of the Black Sea.' The Austrian ultimatum was de- 
spatched to St. Petersburg on December 16, its bearer Count 
Esterhazy being instructed to demand a favourable answer by 
January 18. After Nesselrode had attempted to extricate his 
master from his ignominious position by submitting counter- 
propositions which were promptly rejected by the western 
powers, the tsar accepted the Austrian terms as bases of nego- 
tiation. They were practically identical with the "four points" 
already mentioned, except that the neutralisation of the Black 
Sea to ships of war had been substituted for the limitation of 
the Russian strength in those waters. 

When parliament met on January 31, 1856, the speech &on] 
the throne intimated that certain conditions had been agreed 
upon, through the good offices of the Emperor of Austria, which, 
it was hoped, might prove the foundation of a general treaty of 
peace. Derby criticised this statement of policy as " redolent 
of water-gruel," and as resembling those schoolboy themes 
which diluted with the largest ]x>ssible amount of feeble and 
unmeaning language the smallest modicum of sense. At the 
same time he and Disraeli undertook not to embarrass the 
government during the impending negotiations. Their attitude 
faithfully reflected the feeling of the country which, while con- 
fiding in Palmerston's patriotism, looked less to the termination 

'Bismarck, CorrtsjioiuiiHce, K., 71, and Count von BeuBt, iiimoirti, ii., 
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of hostilities than to the continuance of a war (hat would CHAP, 
redeem the discredit of military mismanagement and failure. 
The spirit of the nation had been roused, and it wa.^ in the 
mood to which Tennyson gave expression, when he wrote in 
his ecstatic conclusion to Maud that " The long, long canker 
of peace" was "over and done". It was noticed that during 
the debate on the address the Manchester school of radicals 
maintained a significant silence, though Roebuck, a radical of 
another kind, gloomily anticipated that the nation would emei^e 
&oai the war with disgrace. 

Clarendon took the post of chief British plenipotentiary at 
the peace conference, which met at Paris, chiefly out of con- 
sideration for the susceptibilities of Napoleon III. The queen 
sent Napoleon an autograph letter delicately reminding him 
that if a peace was concluded which did not satisfy the just 
expectations of both peoples, "complaints and recriminations 
would spring up, which could scarcely fail to disturb the friendly 
relations of the two countries, instead uf cementing them more 
closely".' On his arrival in Paris on February 17, Lord 
Clarendon soon discovered that his path was full of difficulties. 
Shortly before his departure he had written to Stratford de 
RedcliflTe that "the Emjjeror of Russia must be overflowing 
with generosity and self-abnegation if he offers good terms to 
people so ready to take bad ones as the French ". On March 
22 he summed up the situation thus : " the Emijeror [Napoleon] 
wishes to make U ginfreux and U gcnileman with the Russians, 
and Walewski takes his cue from that and regularly sides with 
the Russians. France has therefore no plenipotentiary in the 
conference, and Russia has three, and Cowley and I, as I 
always anticipated, stand alone, though I must in justice add 
that the Austrians have stood by us firmly and are much dis- 
gusted with Walewski." ^ Thus were grouped the powers with 
the chief voices in the settlement. Upon Prussia fell the 
punishment due to her persistent subservience to the tsar. 
She was excluded from the earlier deliberations, and it was not 
until March iS that her plenipotentiaries were admitted to the 

Kons which resulted in the general treaty of j>eace. 
; Russian diplomatists. Baron Brunnow and Count 
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'. Orlov, made the most, as might be expected, out of the capture 
ofKars. They wished its retrocession to be conditional upon 
the abandonment by the a!!ies of the surrender of Russian 
territory in Bessarabia. Thus " the efficacious assurance of the 
freedom of the Danube and its mouths " was endangered, and, 
in addition, the principle for which the allies had gone to war, 
the integrity of the Turkish empire, would practically have 
gone by default. Clarendon had determined to negotiate no 
treaty in which those terms were not secured, but he had great 
difficulty in carrying the French with him, both on those points 
and on the insistence upon an engagement that Russia should 
not ^ain fortify the Aiand Islands in the Baltia He pre- 
vailed, however, and by March lo he was able to announce 
to Palmerstoii that peace might be looked on as a fait accompli. 
Much divergence of opinion was developed, however, as to the 
futures of the principalities of Walachla and Moldavia. The 
Emperor of the French wished them to be united under a 
sovereign of their own choice, and Russia supported him, 
though not from his humanitarian motives. Perceiving that 
the step would be a preliminary to their independence, the 
Porte, Austria, and England objected to it, and in the end it 
was provided in general terms that they should enjoy internal 
self-government under the suzerainty of the Porte, and the 
guarantee of the contracting powers. 

The treaty of peace was signed on March 30. Its condi- 
tions, stated briefly, were: (i) the mutual restoration by Russia 
and Turkey of territories occupied during the war ; (2) the 
admission of Turkey to the public law and system or " concert " of 
Europe, and the recognition of the independence and territorial 
integrity of the Ottoman empire; (3) the acceptance of the 
Hatti-Humayan of February 21, 1856 — a charter forced from 
the sultan by Lord Stratford — as an indication of the sultan's 
good-will towards his Christian subjects, with the understanding 
that " it cannot in any case give to the said powers the right to 
interfere, either collectively or separately, in the relations of 
his majesty with his subjects, nor in the internal administration 
of his empire " ; (4) the neutralisation of the Black Sea, its 
closure together with the Dardanelles to ships of war, and the 
undertaking by Russia and Turkey not to maintain any 
arsenal on its coast j (5) the control of the navigation of the 
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Danube by an international commission and the rectification CHAP, 
of the Russian frontier in Bessarabia, so as to exclude Russia 
from the banks of that river; (6) the independent adminis- 
trations of the principalities of Moldavia and Walachia and of 
Servia under the suzerainty of the sultan and the collective 
guarantee of the powers. 

Before the conference rose, the plenipotentiaries subscribed 
a statement dealing with maritime belligerency which is known 
as the Declaration of Paris. Under this instrument (i) priva- 
teering was abolished ; (2) neutral flags were to cover the 
enemy's merchandise, except contraband of war; (3) neutral 
goods with the exception of contraband of war were not liable 
to be captured under the enemy's flag; (4) blockades, to be 
binding, were to be effective. England thus abandoned her 
andent doctrine of the right of search, as strictly interpreted. 
The United States signified its agreement with the three last 
articles of the Declaration, but declined to abandon privateering 
unless all private property at sea other than contraband were 
made exempt from capture. 

On April 8 Walewski invited his colleagues to exchange 
ideas on various subjects. Belgium was rebuked for the licence 
of its press, Naples for the oppressiveness of its government. 
Cavour, the representative of Sardinia, availed himself of the 
occasion with much dexterity by raising the whole Italian 
question, and in a comprehensive memorandum invited the 
powers to take it into consideration. They made no reply, 
but his action wa.s significant 

Bourqueney, the second French plenipotentiary, epigram- 
matically remarketl to Count von Beust, " When one reads the 
treaty of the 30th of March there is nothing to show which is 
the conqueror, and which the conquered ".' " It is a peace," 
commented Mettemich, " but not la paix de Fordre!' ' Lord 
Derby interpreted the feelings of the country correctly when 
he said that he accepted the treaty without enthusiasm, but 
without opposition. It had undoubtedly failed to secure for 
the allies the advantages that a further campaign would have 
probably won, the weakening of Russia still further by the 
loss of Poland and Circassia. At the same time the nation 
became less eager for military enterprise when it learnt from 
' Bcusl. Mimoiris, p. t6z. 'Mellernich, Memoriei. vm., ^^5. 
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satisfied with the position of the question, " having had five CHAP, 
divisions in his favour". Walpole's motion on Irish education 
was also carried against the goveniment by a majority of ten. 
Constitutional issues of importance were raised by the Wens- 
leydaJe case. Relying on precedents, ministers advised the 
queen to make Sir James Parke, recently a baron of the court 
of exchequer, a life peer. Their aim was to strengthen the 
appellate jurisdiction of the house of lords, which had to be 
recruited from peers who might be ^orant of the law. The 
peers loudly protested, however, against the intrusion of a life- 
member among the hereditary nobility. Lyndhurst search- 
ingly opposed the letters patent, and in a powerful speech 
moved that it should be referred to a committee of privilege. 
It was found that no similar e.\ample had existed for 400 years, 
and though the government pleaded the maxim nullum tempus 
occurrit regi, they gave way before the report of the committee, 
and the peerage was conferred in the ordinary form.^ 

In the region of faceiga afialrs the Crimean war had left an 
after-swell, which affected Britiali relations with the United States. 
The American goTcmmod: ancied a formal protest against the 
abolition of pnv-atecring. 00 the ground that it would give an 
un^r ad\~ant3ge to tliaie p ow exs which had large standing 
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towards facilitating the retirement of bishops when disabled by CHAP, 
age or sickness from the due discharge of their duties. They 
were not at that time entitled to pensions. But Blomfield, 
Bishop of London, and Maltby, Bishop of Durham, were 
allotted retiring allowances, the one of £f>.QCO a year and the 
other orX4,Soo; and in process of time a regular proportion of 
their incomes as a retiring pension was secured to all the bishops 
alike. 

The year 1857 opened well. There was scarcely a cloud 
on the horizon. Yet it was destined to witness a fresh war and 
terrible struggles, a financial crisis of considerable severity, and 
the beginning of the most important of those social and reli- 
gioas changes which the last half of the nineteenth century 
wrilnessed. Before these events happened, Comcwall Lewis 
took the tmusual step of introducing his budget at the beginning 
of the session. He took off the " war ninejience " from the 
incoRie tax, lowering it from sixteen-pence in the pound to 
sc\-enpeoce, and this reduction made it impossible for him to 
effect any substantial remission of taxation on tea, coffee, 
and sugar. Gladstone, who described the budget in private 
as " the worst that was ever produced," ' declared that the 
rdief to the tax-payer was illusory ; and he and Disraeli 
I in support of a resolution, very adroitly worded, 
I the house not to sanction the financial arrangements 
■ till measures had been taken to provide 
a deficiency in 1858-59. The house declined 
Comewall Lewis was regarded as a 
jit financier, and on a division the motion 
■ i>f 286 to 206. 
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CHAP, Chinese. It was the oostom at Hong-Kong, where th< 
representative, who was chief superintendent of trade, 
foreigners not yet being admitted to Canton, to grant 
to Chinese vessels, entitling them to certain privileges i 
and authorising those which engaged in such trade to c 
British flag. They were granted annually, and the Ar 
obtained one, in September, 1855, which expired, i 
.seem, after twelve months,' On what ground, then, thi 
claimed the protection afforded by the register does not 
and in his speech in parliament Palmerston blinked tl 
tion. He preferred to rest his statement on a mui 
ground, the insult offered to the British flag, which, h 
Sir John Bowring, the British representative, was qui 
to resent. He contended, first, that the Arrow wa.s, 
time being, a British vessel, and secondly, that the Chir 
insulted Great Britain by hauling down her flag, 
hurst's speech^ completely disposed of the first branc 
defence ; and it seemed that the second, in that case, 
along with it. For if the lorcha was wrongfully 
flag, it could be no insult to England to compel her to 
However, Bowring thought otherwise ; he demanded an 
and insisted on the crew being released. On these c 
being refused, Bowring directed Sir Michael Seymour 
mand of the British squadron to enforce them. Seyi 
October seized the ports which guarded the approach to 
Commissioner Yeh, the Chinese governor of Cant( 
rendered the crew, but Bowring determined to take 
1 to make further demands on Ch 
saion to the town of Cantor 
I'- '^'4^BJ£^ ^ concession which, thoi 

[ii^lii.i 111 .--i-t.i rr^^^^eChinese had hitherto evade 
r Seymour bombarded 
\ reprisals, set fire to the 
f of Europeans. 

1 account of thesi 
1 Derby, in the house 

I/. ,■ Walrond. Li/e of Loni 
Relating to Lord Elgii 
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on February 24 and Cobden in the house of commons on ( 
the 26th moved votes of censure on the government. In the 
upper house the government secured a majority of thirty-six. 
In the commons on March 3 they were beaten by a majority 
of sixteen and Palmerston determined to dissolve. He had ap- 
proved and defended the conduct ofBowring, and he went to 
the country with the popular cry that the servants of the crown 
placed in difficult situations in distant countries must be 
supported. He made the most of the honour of the flag and 
the outrages perpetrated by the Chinese. As usual he had 
shown himself a shrewd judge of the national temper. He 
was completely successful. The appeal to the people went 
triumphantly in his favour. The Peelites and radicals suffered 
disastrously; Cardwe!! was defeated at Oxford, Sir Robert Peel 
at Bury, Cobden at Huddersfield, Bright and Milner Gibson at 
Manchester, Fox at Oldham, and Miall at Rochdale. By the 
end of April the prime minister was able to meet the new 
bouse of commons with a majority of 70. 

Lord Elgin in the meantime had been sent out to China in 
Dtiler to come to some satisfactory solution of our difficul- 
ties. But before his arrival there, news had arrived which 
men's minds in a different direction. The Indian 
fflUtiny had begun. When Elgin reached Singapore on June 3, 
1857, the revolt was in full blaze, and he received an earnest 
■ ■! Lord Canning, the governor-general, to send 
■ lia. He decided at once to divert to Bengal the 
!'.r. ■ . ]--:\ for China. In July he himself followed, and 
. 5 he arrived at Calcutta. Sir George Grey, the 
if Cape Colony, also sent off" in August two batteries 
toics, horses, and ;(J6o,ooo in specie. The 5,000 
s of war thus opportunely placed at the dis- 
j probably saved India. 
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THE INDIAN MUTINY. 

CHAP. The news that the Indian native army had broken out into 
revolt in the late spring of r8S7 came upon England like a 
thunder-clap. There had been muttcrings of the storm for 
some months past, and all through the earlier part of the year 
disaffection was rife at some of the Indian military stations, 
where mutinous demonstrations had occurred. But the true 
character of the danger was quite unknown at home and 
scarcely suspected in India itself 

Yet the state of affairs in the Asiatic empire might well 
have justified uneasiness. During the preceding few years 
India had been the .scene of important events and critical 
changes ; and new territories of large extent had been mcor- 
porated with the British dominions. After the dramatic close 
of the A fghan war Lord Ellenborough had turned to further con- 
quests." In 1843 the amirs of Sind were called upon to sur- 
On their refusal to comply, 
a successful campaign under. 
-' victory against overwhelm- 
, seizure of Sind. which 
T^t^^ous, useful and hu- 

■ intervention in 
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The next year the court of directors, alarmed by Ellen- CHAP, 
borough's adventurous policy, recalled him, and appointed as 
his successor General Sir Henry (afterwards Viscount) Har- 
dinge, who held office from 1844 to 1848. The administration 
of this veteran soidier was no more peaceful than that of 
his predecessor ; and the Indian government soon found it- 
self involved in hostilities with the great Sikh confederacy 
of the Punjab. The Silths were a military and religious 
Hindu sect which had gradually become the strongest 
power in North - Western India. Under Ranjft Singh they 
established a kingdom which extended from FeshAwar on 
the west to the Sutlej on the east. On his death, the 
khdlsa, or military council of the Sikh army, dominated the 
Punjab, and sought to extend its influence to British terri- 
tory'. Organised on a democratic basis, inspired by religious 
enthusiasm, and trained by capable European officers, whom 
Ranjlt Singh had attracted to his service, this Sikh host proved 
the most formidable body of adversaries Britain has ever 
had to encounter in Asia. In December, 1845, the kh^lsa 
army, 6o.Cxx3 strong, witli a fine and powerful artillery, crossed 
the Sutlej, and the first Sikh war began. The invaders were 
opposed by Sir Hugh Gough, the commander-in-chief, and 
desperate and obstinately contested battles were fought at 
Miidki on December 18, Firozshah on December 2!, and 
AUwil on January 28, 1846. At Sobr^on on February 10 
Gough and Hardinge attacked the Sikhs strongly entrenched 
upon the banks of the Sutlej, and drove them from their 
position with great slaughter and the loss of sixty-seven of 
their guns. The Sikhs were defeated in what Hardinge de- 
scribed as a " series of the most triumphant successes ever 
recorded in the military history of India," ^ a description scarcely 
JQstiilcd by the facts ; for the hard-won British victories, except 
the last, were by no means decisive and were far from impress- 
ing the enemy with a conviction of their military inferiority. 
They agreed, however, to modify their warlike organisation, 
to receive a British resident at Lahore. 

little were the Sikhs discouraged by the campaign, that 

's successor, the Earl (afterwards Marquis) of Dal- 

[1848-56), was compelled to resume operations against 

* Govemor-Gencial'a Ptoclamaiion, Lahore, Febr. aa, 1846, 
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CHAP. them. The second Sikh war began with local disturbances and 
^ an outbreak at Miihin ; and presently the khdlsa army came 
together again, and once more engaged the British. An in- 
decisive battle was fought at Chiliinwila on January 13. 1849, 
in which both sides lost heavily. Gough was angrily attacked 
in England, and Sir Charles Napier was ordered out in haste 
to sujjersede him ; but before he could arrive the commander- 
in-chief had retrieved his reputation and ended the campaign 
at Gujrit on February 21, where the Sikhs were completely 
defeated. Using his artillery with great skill and effective- 
ness, Gough was able to win this crushing victory with very 
little loss on his own side. The Sikh army was almost 
annihilated in the battle and the subsequent pursuit. The 
Punjab was annexed by a proclamation issued March 29, 1S49, 
and placed under a commission of able officers, who not only 
disarmed and pacified the Sikhs, but contrived in the course 
of a few years to turn them into the most loyal and contented 
subjects of the British rij in Asia. 

Dalhousie was a vigorous and able ruler, who devoted him- 
self with unsparing zeal to the interests, as he understood them, 
of the Indian people. His viceroyalty was one of annexation 
and enei^etic a-ssertiveness ; for he was impatient of the abuses 
of native rule, and he believed that the happiness of the subject 
populations could best be secured by placing them under direct 
British control. One of his important additions to the empire 
was that of Lower Burma in 1852. The country was badly 
governed by the King of Ava; European merchants were ill- 
treated, and the British remonstrances were contemptuously 
ignored. The province of Pegu was annexed by proclamation 
on December 20 to Aracin and Tenasserim, the conquests 
of the first Burmese war. An irregular campaign followed, 
which ended in June, 1853, w'^h the concession by the king of 
freedom of navigation on the Irawddy. Rangoon became the 
capital of liritish Burma, and began to make a rapid advance 
towards its present standard of population and prosperity. 

Another annexation which attracted more attention at the 
time was that of Oudh. The Mohammedan wazirs or kings of 
this country, originally feudatories of the Delhi emperors, had 
Tor several generations displayed the worst vices of Oriental 
^ereignty. Their government was abominably oppressive and 
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comipt, and at the same time so feeble that they would certainly CHAP, 
have fallen before external attack or domestic rebellion, but for 
the support of the English. Their fertile and populous territory 
was in a state of chronic disorder and a prey to rapine, brigand- 
^c, and violent anarchy,' Dalhousie, somewhat against his 
own will, but pressed by the representations of the board of 
control and the directors of the East India Company, decided 
to assume the administration of the country. Colonel Ou- 
tiam, the resident at Lucknow, was instructed to inform the 
ICing of Oudh of the revocation of the treaty of l8or, which 
guaranteed him British protection, and to submit for his signa- 
ture a new treaty of a more limited character. On the refusal 
of the king to accept this instrument, a proclamation was issued 
on February 13, 1856, declaring that "the gov.,i-nment of the 
territories of Oudh is henceforth vested exclusively and for ever 
in the Honourable East India Company", The revenues of 
the country were thus at the disposal of the company, with the 
exception of an ample pension assigned to the deposed royal 
family; and Oudh passed under British administration to be 
subsequently incorporated with Agra in the lieutenant-governor- 
ship of the North-west Provinces. 

Necessary and justifiable as these proceedings were, they 
roused considerable alarm among the Indian princes and great 
landowners. The Lucknow waziVs had given the deepest cause 
of complaint to their owii maltreated subjects, but they had 
always been steadily loyal to the English, and many of the 
chiefs were alarmed and disturbed by the dispossession of these 
laithhil allies of the paramount power. In the years that pre- 
ceded the annexation of Oudh grave uneasiness had been caused 
by other developments of Dalhousie's policy. Anxious to lose 
no opportunity of transferring native territory to the company, 
and so extending the area of just and sound administration, 
the governor-general had made it known that he would regard 
a state as " lapsed " when there was a failure of natural heirs. 
This was entirely contrary to Indian law and practice, which 
gave the fullest recognition to the custom of adoption. In 
pursuance of his policy, the governor-general seized the terri- 
tories of several of the Mar^thd states, including those of Satira 

' Slecntttn, A Jountry ihraugh the Kingdem of Oudh in 1849-50, paiiim. 
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CHAP, in 1849, and JMnsJ in 1853. By an extension or application of 
the same principle the adopted son of B4j( Rao, the ex-peishwa, 
subsequently destined to an immortality of infamy as the Mana 
^^^ Sahib,' was deprived of the lai^ pension which had been paid 

^^^L to the dethroned potenUte from his deposition in 1818 to his 
^^^P death in 1853. Moreover, Bah^ur Sh^h, the representative of 
I^^H^ the Mughals, was informed that his successor would not be 
F allowed to retain the titular dignities and the shadowy sove- 

I reignty in Delhi, which were still enjoyed by the bead of the 

^^^ house of Timiir. 

^^^L Thus some of the leading princely houses of Northern 

^^^H India, Hindu and Mohammedan alike, were smarting under a 

^^^1 • sense of wrong, and their agents were active in promoting dis- 
^^H content. Otl.-r causes contributed to the feeling of unrest 

^^H which was gathering strength, when Charles John, Viscount 

I^H^ Canning, third son of George Canning, succeeded Dalhousie 

' as governor-general in February, 1S56. Recent western inno- 

vations, and more particularly the introduction of railways and 
the telegraph, had shocked and alarmed the natives, who were 
encouraged by the Brihmans to see in these inventions an 
attack upon their religion. The fanaticism of the people and 
the priestly caste had been roused by the prohibition of sali^ 
or widow -burning, the efforts to check female infantidde, the re- 
moval of legal obstacles to the remarriage of widows, the spread 
of European education, and the execution of Brahmans guilty 
of capital offences.^ Military officers in the British Indian 
service, inspired by an ill-timed zeal, had given much assist- 
ance to missionary enterprise, and had themselves endeavoured 
to make proselytes, going about " with the onler-book in one 
hand and the Bible in the other ".' Rumours were circulated 
that the government intended to compel the people to embrace 
Christianit}' by force or artifice, and to bring about the destruc- 
tion of the entire social and religious fabric of Hindu sodety. 
To all this must be added that the English had suffered con- 

' Properly Dandhu Panlh Nana. For his memorial 10 the East Indk 
diiectori. asking that the decision of the governor-gcncial should be recoo- 
■idered, vx Kaye and Malleson. Hixtory of the IntUait Mutiny (ed. iSSS), 
i-.74. 

t Ytari in India, L, 414 ug. 
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siderable loss of prestige through the Afghan disasters of 1S41- ( 
42, and subsequently through the Russian war, of which very 
misleading accounts had been circulated. In the early part 
of 1857 cMupattis, or flat cakes of flour, were passed on from 
village to village in Northern India, perhaps as a sign of 
preparation for a rising, perhaps only to sow vague suspicion 
in the minds of the people. 

The ferment among the civil population would have been 
powerless for injury, if it had not extended to the contingents 
of trained native troops, on which British dominion in India 
mainly rested. The sepoy' armies had been increased in 
consequence of the recent annexations, and the European 
regiments diminished owing to the exigencies of the Crimean 
and China wars. At the beginning of 1857 the native troops 
amounted to 257,000 men, while there were only about 45,000 
effective European soldiers of all arms in the whole of India. 
The disaffecdon was most acute in the Bengal army, which 
had for several years been in an unsatisfactory state of discipline. 
It was partly composed of Brdhmans and other high-caste men, 
who declined to render due subordination to their native officers 
if they were of inferior standing in the social scale. Nor 
were the British officers of this force always equal to their 
critical duties. Promoted by seniority, many of them were 
enfeebled by age and long residence in a trying climate; 
there were generals getting on for eighty, sexagenarian colonels, 
captains well over fifty. These elderly warriors, as events sadly 
proved, often broke down under the strain of sudden emergency. 
Some of the most capable of the younger men, like John Nichol- 
son and Herbert Edwardes, had left their regiments to accept 
dvil posts in the newly annexed provinces, or commissions in 
the irregular corps recniitcd for the frontier districts. If India 
was saved for the empire, it was largely through the genius 
and the daring energy of this band of officers and officials, 
trained and inspired by the two great Lawrences, Henry, chief 
commissioner of Oudli, and his younger brother John, head of 
the commission of the Punjab. Almost alone among the lead- 

' The word should be wiilten iipiihi according to tlie lules of orthography 
now officially lecognised in the lianel iteration of Indian names ; but in this, as 
la tome other caaea, the Bpetling conseciateil by tiadition and usage has been 
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CHAP, ing administrators of India, Sir Heniy Lawrence foresaw the 
approach of the revolt, and warned the government to prepare 
for \t> 

_ The Bengal sepoys were much agitated by the events of 

^H the first year of Canning's rule. The annexation of Oudh had 

^B been followed by a land settlement, carried out with the 

^1 customary legal pedantry which insisted on assimilating the 

H Indian system of tenure to that of Great Britain. Many of the 

^1 talukdiirs, or revenue collectors, who exercised ownership r^hts 

^1 over the villages, were dispossessed. There was a general 

H sense of insecurity, which reacted upon the Bengal regiments, 

H largely recruited from Oudh. The sepoys were further per- 

B turbed by efforts to induce them to serve on the frontier, in 

H Burma, and in other regions remote from their own homes, 

■ culminating in Canning's enlistment order of September i, 1856, 

K which prescribed that all native recruits should undertake to 

H serve beyond the sea, " whether within or beyond the com- 

H pany's territories". This was regarded as another of the 

H measures intended to break the caste of the Indian troops, 

H and bring about their conversion to Christianity, The soldiers 

^1 were rapidly drifting into that state of panic which is capable 

^B of driving Orientals to frenzy. Stories were circulated that 

^B the dust of human bones was deliberately mixed with the 

^B grain sold to tlie army by government contractors. And then 

^B came a rumour, more alarming than any other, which ran like 

^H wild-lire through the sepoy lines in the late autumn. The old 

^^L Brown Bess musket was being replaced by the Enfield ritle, 

^^^ and the new cartridges were lubricated in order to fit the 

^^H "^ of the barrel. It was universally believed that these 

^^H ^es, which the men had to bite with their teeth, were 

^^H with a mixture of cow's fat and pig's lard. Thus the 

^^H ' both religions were outraged by the thought of 

^^^k rith their lips the fat either of the unclean pig or 

^^H cow," The government tried to allay the excite- 

^^H cB tiiid Mctivale. Lift of Sir Hinry Laxrener. pp. 564-65, 568. 

^^^H « that MOme caiUidgt» lubricated with the objectionable composi- 

^^^H cully passed into the hands of the troops before the issue wa* 

^^^^ he authorities. Tbe evidence is however conflicting. See G. W. 

^^H Hmtfrom Stall Pafm in Ihi MilHaty DeparlmenI of tht Gorirn- 

^^^ft ■■• 7, S, elc. : Kayc and MallcBon, i., i$g itg. : and T. Rice Holme*, 

^^^^^^_ tndian Mttlitty (jtb ed.|, appendix W. 
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I raent by publishing a chemical analysis of the cartridge-grease, CHAP, 
and instructing the officers to assure the troops on parade that ^''' 
the defiling ingredients were not employed. But the sepoys 
wrere filled with terror and suspicion, and fit for any violence. 
Even then Canning and his council and the commander-in- 
chief^ General Anson, saw no occasion for special anxiety. 
Stranger still, their blind indifTerencc to the portents about 
them was shared by many of the officers commanding the 
nativ-e regiments, who retained (sometimes to the tragic close 
of tbeir ovm lives) their pathetic confidence in the loyalty of 
their men. 

Yet in that fateful spring of 1857 the danger signs 
were blowing thickly over the lowering skies of Northern 
India. The sepoys in many stations had refused to receive 
the new cartridges, and at Berhampur on February 25 there 
was an outbreak of open insubordination. The rulers of India 
were at length alarmed, as well they might be, for Bengal lay 
at the mercy of the native soldiers. Between Calcutta and 
Allahibid, 600 miles up the Ganges, there were no bayonets in 
Enghsh hands save only those of a single regiment at Dinapur. 
Another British regiment was hastily ordered back from Burma. 
By the time it arrived events were moving fast. At Barrack- 
pur, the cantonment near the capital, the 34th Native Infantry 
were on parade, when a sepoy attacked the adjutant, while his 
comrades looked on and some even assisted him. General 
Hearsey, the commandaiu, acted with prompt resolution, and 
the mutinous corps seemed for the moment cowed. But the 
disorder spread ; incendiary fires occurred in various canton- 
ments ; officers were insulted by their men ; there were serious 
disturbances at Amb^la ; and one of the Oudh regiments in 
Lucknow made a mutinous demonstration, only to be at once 
disarmed by the commissioner and disbanded. Henry Law- 
rence had by this time fully grasped the situation ; but the 
nmimander-in -chief made no effectual preparations to cope 
with iL The military revolt was imminent; but even then, 
if ngour and enei^ had been displayed, it might have been 
quelled at the outset. 

Such tjualities were conspicuously wanting when the dis- 
affection first blazed into a flame of violent rebellion early in 
157, at Meerut, forty miles from Delhi. At this lai^e 
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CHAP, station there were two native regiments of infantry and one of 
cavalry ; but there were also a battalion of the 6oth Rifles, a 
regiment of dragoons, and several batteries of European artillery. 
Unhappily the command of the district was held by General 
Hewitt, a hesitating veteran, painfully unfit to cope with the 
emergency which he now had to face. Eighty-five troopers 
of the 3rd Native Cavalry had refused to receive their cart- 
ridges on parade. They were tried by court - martial and 
ordered to be imprisoned. Publicly degraded and stripped 
of their uniforms, in the presence of the whole garrison, they 
were then marched off to jail. This was on May g, a Saturday. 
European Meerut, unconscious to the last, spent the following 
Sunday as usual ; and as the hot afternoon waned towards the 
brief Indian twilight, the design which had been brooding in 
the hearts of the sepoys took shape. With arms in thdr 
hands they assembled in an excited mass before their huts. 
Some of the English officers, observing the commotion, rode 
across to the lines, and were shot down. Then began a night 
of terror and massacre. The sowars of the 3rd Cavalry daslied 
to the jail and set free their iinprisoned comrades. The sepoys 
rushed across to the European quarter, and were joined by 
all the rabble of the native city. Officers, civilians, women, and 
children were assaulted and murdered, the defenceless bungalows 
were attacked, and the ruffians of the bazaar kept up the orgy 
of bloodshed and plunder till morning. 

The mutineers went back to the lines, eager to make their 
escape from the acene of their crime. With deplorable weak- 
nes-i ^\ip\! wc-tc ^iiflVrM tiir!rii:.rt wjthout a blow stfuck agalniA 
til. ' inactive while the muti- 

hl-: I ['■ Delhi ; and the next 

_ljjt city, with the infantry 
^pn the wings of fear, never 
; and the rumble of 
I behind them. But 
f and horse artillery at 
edragoonsand galloper- 
Hewitt was incapable 
ft Wilson, his brigadier, was 
if protecting the stores and 
t the troops inactive. The 
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For though the conspiracy had been CHAP. | 
ihcsion or unity. It is possible 
the Meenit rebels had been followed up at once and 
cd by the strong force in the European cantonments, 
ipient rising might have been checked. At least it 
lot have found a centre in the old Mughal capital, which 

a rallying place for many of the regiments of the Bengal 
s in swift .succession they rose against their officers, and 
<I to join their comrades in the imperial city. ' 
; revolt spread rapidly through all the north-western 
;es and Oudh, into Lower Bengal and Central India, 
it conspicuous figures were the Mughal princes at Delhi ; 
jahib at Cawnpore ; his counsellor and coadjutor, Tdntia 
the Rdn( of Jh^nsi, widow of the deceased maharaja of 
ite, who was deeply incensed because her adopted son 
«n deprived of the right of succession ; and Kunwar 
a Rajput chief and landowner, who directed the trouble- 
uerilla warfare in Upper Bengal. Except at Delhi and 
ore, the rebels were not joined by the representatives 
older dynasties, or by the more important native rulers. 

izim at Hyderabad stood by the English ; so did the 
princes of Rijputdna and Central India. Sindhia, 
)st powerful of the Mar^tha potentates, remained loyal, 
. the pre.ssure of his own troops and subjects, through 
luence of his prime mini.ster, Dinkar Rio, and Charters 
erson, the political agent at Gwalior. The rebellion 
y touched Southern India, and the Madras army was 

spare some useful regiments, and its best officer. Colonel 
Ndll, for the campaign in the north. 

t Jn the vast disturbed area, which extended from the 
i plains of the Ganges delta to the north-west frontier, 
Cere outbreaks and attacks upon Europeans everywhere, 
nd disorders in the larger towns, and small sieges of 
\ posts in which the English had sought refuge. Such 
ttof Arrah in Bengal, where a few residents with a 
Ktf|^ikb troops defended themselves in a billiard-room 



s tbal Hewitt and Wilson bad some excuse for not 
e iheir available cavalrj", the Carabineers, were few 
\f ooiutiHed of recroiti with unbtoken horses [Forty-ene 
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CHAP, against 3.OOO irregulars under Kunwai Singh, who entrapped 
and nearly destroyed a rescuing force of 40a British and Sikh 
soldiers sent from Dinapur, but was himself completely routed 
and driven off by a much smaller body under Major Vincent 
Eyre on August 2. There were six main theatres of operations: 
Deihi; Cawnpore and Lucknow; the Punjab; Central India; 
the rural districts of Oudh and Rohilkhand ; and parts of Upper 
Bengal and Behar extending to the Nip^l frontier. The 
dramatic interest of the events connected with the si^es and 
reliefs of the great cities have thrown into the background the 
other episodes of the war ; but the operations in the Marithi 
countries were scarcely less important, and the guerilla cam- 
paigns in Oudh, Rohilkhand, and Behar were extremely pro- 
longed and trying. 

At first, however, Deihi was the critical point When the 
Meerut mutineers dashed into the city, they made at once for 
the palace, that maze of rose-red courts and marble halls over- 
looking the shining reaches of the Jumna, where the princes of 
the house of Timur kept up a phantom royalty with a vast 
retinue of retainers and disorderly dependants. Bahadur Shih, 
the octogenarian king, was proclaimed emperor ; the rabble of 
the city was roused ; the commissioner, the commandant of 
the palace guards, and nearly all the other British officials and j 
residents, male and female, were massacred, or made prisoners j 
to be put to death a few days later. The native troops i 
the cantonments on the Ridge, outside the city, were r 
doivn to the gates; but they too mutinied, and jo"^' 
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residencies ; he ordered back to Calcutta, as rapidly as possible, CHA] 
ic troops under Outram set free by the successful close of the 
ersian war; and he took upon himself the responsibility of 
questing Lord Elgin to land in India the regiments then on 
leir way to China. " Yeh," he wrote, " may wait ; but Bengal ' 

ith its stretch of seven hundred and fifty miles, from Barrack- , 

)rc to Agra, guarded by nothing but the lOth Queen's, cannot J 

lit, if the flajne should spread." ' He retained his sense of I 

stice even in the excitement produced by the outbreak ; and I 

; deprecated undue and excessive reprisals with the calmness ' 

at earned him the sobriquet of "Clemency Canning" from 
ime less able than himself to temper with mercy the uncon- 
olled and natural resentment kindled in English hearts by 
iC news of the first massacres, " I will not govern in anger," 
id Canning. On July 31 he issued an order, intended to 
leck the summary executions of sepoys suspected of mutiny 
' of complicity in the murder of their officers.' ' 

The commander-in-chief received ui^ent instructions to 
urry all available troops to Delhi and the other threatened 
i^w. But there were great difficulties. Transport was de- 
Ective, roads were bad, and the only railway was a short line 
jf 120 miles from Calcutta to Raniganj. The troops sent up 
»om the coast just managed to secure Benares and Aliahibdd, 
N«U with his regiment of the ist Madras Fusiliers rescuing 
•^European residents and inflicting stem vengeance on the 
A Ml ^"^"^ collected between 3,000 and 4,000 troops at 

nWia and marched upon Delhi, but died on the way on May 
^ "e was succeeded in the command by General Barnard, 
^ nsacfiftj Badii-kt-sarai, six miles from Delhi, on June 8, 
^ _J*^JO,ooo of the rebels, strongly entrenched, to dispute 
jj^/Tft ^he insurgents were defeated with the loss of 
g^^**!!/* their guns. Barnard's force, however, was unable 
^^ttfi^ assault of the great city, with its vast circuit of 
'"•''■ '- -t( /brtified gates, defended by a powerful artil- 
' 'housands of the trained sepoys, who were 

^^H ■ ^II credit tot BO promptly diverting to India the Chinese 

^^^^ inning who suggesied Ihe transfer. See MS. Corres- 

^^^H :# quoted by Kaye and Malleson, i., 441 ; and R. Gar- 

^^H ■. *857-58. p. 9., „,. J 
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CHAP. daOy receivnig accessions to their numbers. The British coald 
only entrench diemselves on the Ridge, and await reinforce- 
ments either from Bengal or the Punjabi On July 5, General 
Barnard died : he was succeeded by General Reed, and he, owing 
to ill-health, handed over the command to Ardidale Wilson a 
fortnight later. Some further additions of native and European 
troops brought Wflson's force up to about 6.500 merL But it 
was still far too weak to attack the citv', and could only cling 
grimly to the long, low. natural mound that lies just beyond the 
ramparts of Delhi, itself besieged rather than besieging, preyed 
upon by sickness and the fierce Indian summer, and constantly 
engaged in beating back the attacks of the rebels who swarmed 
out of the city against the little garrison of the Ridge. 

Elsewhere the English were struggling against terrible odds. 
At Cawnpore the command was held by Sir Hugh WTieeler, 
a general of sevent>'-five. Believing in the fidelit>' of his 
sepoys and the lo>'alt\'^ of the Nana Sahib, who kept a kind 
of court at Bithiir, a few miles distant WTieeler had been in 
no hurr>'' to take adequate precautions for defence. When 
he did prepare to make a stand, he chose the wTong position. 
Instead of selecting the magazine near the river bank, a build- 
ing easily fortified, he withdrew the European troops and 
residents to a rude and hastv entrenchment constructed near 
the barracks. It was a flat open field, \^*ith a low mud wall 
round it, and a few bungalows and other buildings inside. In 
this miserable enclosure nearly 900 persons, of whom 400 were 
women and children, were besieged on June 5 by several thou- 
sand mutineers and other armed natives, commanded bv Tantia 
Topi under the Nana Sahib's direction. The defence, hopeless 
fn>m the first, was maintained with desperate tenacity* for three 
wcvks : the women behaved as heroicallv as the men : and 
every attempt of the besiegers to carr\' the place by assault 
was bafflcxi. But the garrison was wearing away under ex- 
haustiv'n. thirst, the heat of the sun. and the hail of bullets that 
swept o\er the low wall. On the 27th they entered into a 
eapitulation with the Nana Sahib, who agreed to send them 
J.own the river under safe conduct to Allahdbdd. Deeds of 
lu \u heiA aiul bKxxished, almost unparalleled in their infamy 
a\\k\ Iumwm, wore the sequel to this agreement When the 
I' n^;lish »eav hai the place of embarkation they were fired upon 
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by the Nana's troops, and many were killed as they endea- CHAP, 
voured to push off into the stream. The male survivors, except 
two officers and two soldiers, who escaped to tell the tale of 
the si^e, were brought back to the town and shot ; the women 
and children were thrust into a small ill-kept prison-house, the 
Bibigarh, and spent eighteen days of terrible privation and 
suffering before the end came. On the night of July \%, when 
the relieving force was approaching, the armed ruffians of the 
Nana, his sepoys refusing to do the work, were sent among 
these women and children and hacked them to pieces. In the 
morning the doors of the slaughter-house were opened, and the 
bodies were thrown, " the dying with the dead," ' down a well 
near by. 

The despairing garrison of Cawnpore had in vain sought 
help from Lucknow, for there also the English were themselves 
in dire extremity. Sir Henry Lawrence, who had long foreseen 
the rising, was prepared for it ; and he knew that if no other 
place were attacked the old capita! of the kings of Oudh was 
certain to become a core of the rebellion. The residency, a 
substantial building of brick and stone, with its outlying tene- 
ments, was entrenched and fortified. At the end of May the 
Oudh regiments revolted, and all the outlying stations passed 
into the hands of the enemy. Lawrence, with the English 
residents and troops to the number of about a thousand, and 
some 700 faithful sepoys and native pensioners, after fighting 
an unsuccessful action at Chinhat, retired into the residency on 
June 30. Two days afterwards Henry Lawrence, the statesman, 
soldier, and saint, who asked only that it should be recorded of 
him that he had " tried to do his duty," was mortally wounded 
by a shell. The command passed to General Inglis, who main- 
tained the defence in the spirit of his predecessor. For eighty- 
seven days the garrison held out against a host of besiegers, at 
one time computed at 60,000 men. The area of the enclosure 
vas small, and the bazaar of the city came close up to its 
walls, so that the assailants were able to fire right down into 
the residency grounds from the roofs and upper rooms of the 
native houses. They were well supplied with cannon, and 
their batteries were worked at the shortest range by trained 

' Inscription on ihe Memorial at Cawnpore. 
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CHAP, sepoy artillerymen, while skilled engineers drove covered ways 
close to the defences and mines under them. But all the 
assaults were repelled by the garrison, which never faltered or 
lost courage, weakened though it was by the enemy's fusillade 
and by the ravages of disease. They had counted on being re- 
lieved by the end of July ; but it was not till September 25 
that a British force appeared in Lucknow, and when it did 
come it was not strong enough to raise the siege. 

The relieving column was commanded by Henry Havelodc, 
a fine soldier, who in forty-two years of varied service had never 
yet found full opportunity for displaying his powers as a strate- 
gist and a leader of men. Recalled from China, he landed at 
Calcutta on June 1 7, and was immediately sent up the countfy in 
command of the column designed to relieve the cities of Hindu- 
stan. On the 30th he reached Aliahiibdd, and a week later he 
started for Cawnpore with a body of 1,500 European infantry 
and some volunteer cavalry, which had been preceded, a week 
earlier, by an advance detachment under Major Renaud, with 
300 Sikhs and 400 of the 84th and Neill's I^adras Fusiliers. 
The march in the hot season with inadequate transport was 
toilsome and costly. On July 13 Havelock's first battle was 
won at Fatehpur, where the rebels were scattered, losing eleven 
of their guns ; and they were again defeated in two actions 
on the I sth. Havelock pressed on, and wearied as his soldiers 
were they marched fourteen miles that night, and the next 
day encountered the Nana, with over 5,000 men and eight 
guns, drawn up to dispute the entrance to Cawnpore. Have- 
lock had no more than i,roo infantry, 300 Sikhs, and a 
handful of the cavalry volunteers. His troops were fainting with 
fatigue, and some of them died of sunstroke and exhaustion on 
the field of battle. But the British soldiers had heard rumours 
of the Cawnpore butcheries, and nothing could stop them. They 
carried the enemy's guns and drove the sepoys before them in a 
furious rush. The Nana fled ; and Havelock's wearied followers 
tottered into Cawnpore, to look down into the well where the 
still uncovered bodies of the 200 murdered women and children 
met their gaze. It was too late to save them — not too late for 
signal vengeance. Some of those who had taken a prominent 
part in the massacres, high-caste Br^mans and Mohammedan 
offlcers, were forced by Neill under the lash to clean the 
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blood from the walls and floors of the Bibigarh, and then chap. 
executed. ^"■ 

But there was little time to linger in Cawnpore either for 
revenge or for repose. On the 20th, Havelock, with twelve guns 
and 1.500 men, of whom 1,200 were Europeans, marched out 
towards Lucknow, He defeated the rebels in two engagements, 
but his small force, weakened by cholera and dysentery, had to 
^1 back without getting into touch with the beleaguered resi- 
dency. Further unsuccessful attempts were made on August 
4 and 1 1, and on the i6th at Bithiir, 4,000 of the sepoys, whom 
the Nana Sahib had rallied, were routed. On the 29th, how- 
ever, the exhausted garrison had to receive a letter from Have- 
iock telling them that he had no hope of reaching them for 
another twenty-five days, and advising them to perish sword 
in band rather than negotiate.' In great depression, and 
suffering much from the miseries of the siege, sickness and 
hunger,- the garrison yet held out for another month. On 
September 15 Sir James Outram arrived in Cawnpore with 
orders to take over the command from Havelock : for the 
gtnxmment of India, if it could not support its officers, knew 
how to supersede them.' The supersession was unaccompanied 
by one word of acknowledgment for the heroic energy with 
which Havelock and his minute army had fought against the 
marauders of Oudh, the rebel sepoys, fever, cholera and the 
sun. Outram, "the Bayard of India," was more generous than 
his employers. He issued a divisional order the day after his 
arrival at Cawnpore, in which he waived his superior rank, left 
to Havelock the command of the column for the relief of Luck- 
now,* and intimated his own intention of accompanying the 
ibrce in his civil capacity as chief commissioner of Oudh, tender- 
ing his military services to Havelock as a volunteer. 

Havelock's and Outram's army, reinforced by two British 
regiments and two batteries of artillery, was 3,179 strong 

' Maishnian, Mimoirs 0/ Sir H. Havilaik, p. 383. 

* Rations had been reduced, ibough Iheie waa in fact a sufficient supply of 
grain, unknown to Inglis. to sustain the garrison for months. See General 
buiea. Lucknote and Oudh in the Mulitiy. pp. 146-49. etc., and tnnes's personal 
Matanent 10 Mr. T. Rice Holmes given by tlie latter In his Indian Mutiny (5th 
tA), p. J79. 

' Kaye and MalleBon, iii., 345 ; but see also Forrest, Indian Mutiny, il., 5. 

•Sit F. J. Goldsmid. Lift ofjamit Outram. H. mi, aza. 
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when on September 20 it again crossed the Ganges and 
marched along the familiar northward road through Oudh. On 
the 23rd the relievers were in the suburbs of Lucknow. It took 
two more days of hard fighting, and much loss of life, including 
that of General Neill, before they could force their way through 
the swarming streets of the great city to the bailey guard of the 
residency, see the shot-riven banner of England still waving 
from the tower, and amid a scene of tumultuous emotion at 
length enter the enclosure. But the relieving force, diminished 
by the loss of 700 men since it left Cawnpore, was unable to 
bring away the women and children through the city and 
suburbs, stlU held by a horde of rebels and mutineers, directed 
by the fanatical Mohammedan maulvi of Faiz^bid, who showed 
considerable military skill. The investment continued, but the 
reinforced garrison was now able to occupy a much larger 
extent of ground adjacent to the residency : and though con- 
stantly attacked by sap and mine, it was well able to hold its 
own until finally relieved by Sir Colin Campbell nearly two 
months later. Outram was content to remain quiescent, know- 
ing when he entered Lucknow that Delhi, the heart and centre 
of the rebellion, had already fallen. 

Through the long summer the British troops outside the 
Mughal capital held their position on the Ridge. Too weak 
at first to do more than beat back the sorties from the city, 
they were gradually reinforced. The most valuable assist- 
ance came to them, not from Calcutta but from the north. 
The Punjab, newly annexed and inhabited by a warlike popula- 
led tribesmen, was, administered and defended 
\y of officers and civilians in the British Indian 
Lawrence at their head. There was great 
irising. and of an attack from the frontier clans 
Even Lawrence hesitated for a moment, 
to hand over PesTiiwar to the Amir Dost 
for his assistance, withdraw the British 
lus, and send down every available bayonet 
Hef of Delhi. But Herbert Edwardes, John 
Chamberlain, Montgomery, and Sydney 
and daring spirits of the to^ier provmce. 
policy, and they were ^cou.^edW^^e 
who bade Lawrence " tici\j^ Qft 
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to the last ". The plan of action, settled in council, two days CHAP. 
after the receipt of the news of the Meerut outbreak, was carried 
into effect.' The Punjab was strongly held ; the mutinies of the 
sepoy.s at the principal military cantonments were enei^etically 
suppressed ; the arsenaJs at Phillaur and Ferozepur were 
secured ; help was accepted from the loyal Rajas of Patiala, 
Jhind, and Nabha, who put their Sikh troops at the disposal 
of the government; and Nicholson, whose commanding per- 
sonality exerted a magnetic influence over the natives, swept 
through the country at the head of a movable column, sternly 
suppressing disorder. The first of the Punjab reinforcements, 
Ae Guides, a fine corps of frontiersmen, left Mardan three 
days after the Meerut mutiny, and entered the camp before 
Delhi on June g, having marched at the rate of twenty-seven 
miles a day for three weeks. 

On August 14, Nicholson at the head of a strong body of 
the Punjab troops arrived on the Ridge. The operations there 
had gone on slowly ; men and officers suffered severely from 
sickness, and General Wilson had seriously thought of abandon- 
ing ihe siege altogether. Nicholson infused fresh enei^y into 
the bcsi^ers. Their force now amounted to about 8,000 
effectives (there were 3.000 in hospital), of whom 3,700 were 
British. Preparations for the assault were pushed on with 
some vigour, though still too slowly for the impatient spirit of 
Nicholson, who chafed at Wilson's dilatoriness and was "quite 
prepared." as he avowed, if the general still hesitated, " to appeal 
to the army to set him aside and elect a successor".* The 
long-delayed assault took place at dawn on September 14. 
The attacking parties were sent forward in four columns. The 
first led by Nicholson, stormed the breach which had been 
made by the cannon at a strong angle of the walls called the 
KiLshmfr bastion ; the second attacked another breach at the 
vrater bastion ; the third passed through the Kashmir gate 
which was daringly blown in by a small party of engineers 
under Lieutenants Home and Salkeld ; and the fourth was to 
enter the city by the Lahore gate on the western side. This 

' Sec Robem, Fotly-oni Yean in India, !., 66 seq. : L. J. Trollet, Lift of 
7*la SUWoUem. ch. xvii. ; Botwoith Smith, Lord Lauitnri, ii., g. 44, etc. 
p*8«e Nicholson's lettei 10 Lawrence of September 11 printed in Bos worth 
" 'htofd Lowteiui. and in Trotter's yohn Nicholson, ch. Kxii. 
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CHAP, detachment was repulsed, but the others forced their way inside 
the line of ramparts. Nicholson determined that the Lahore 
gate must be captured from within, though the only approach 
to it was by a narrow lane, with sharpshooters firing down 
upon it from the windows of the houses and the parapet of the 
city wall. And here Nicholson himself was mortally wounded 
as he led his men to an unsuccessful attack on the gun which 
commanded the passage. 

It was not till five days after the original assault that the 
Lahore gate was taken. Fighting their way through the streets, 
the assailants reached the palace and gradually mastered the 
city, though not before 1.145 officers and men had been slain 
in the process of capture. Bahadur Shih, the puppet emperor, 
fled with his sons to the tomb of his ancestor, Humayun, six 
miles beyond the southern gate of Delhi. From this refuge he 
was taken, with a promise that his life should be spared, by 
William Hodson, a Punjab officer of reckless daring, who had 
done good service with a corps of irregular cavalry. The 
emperor was subsequently tried by court-martial for treason 
and complicity in murder, and deported as a state prisoner to 
Rangoon, where he died on November 7, 1862. On the day 
after his surrender, Hodson dragged out the Mughal princes 
from Humayun 's tomb and was escorting them to the city 
when, fearing as he alleged that they would be re.scued by the 
turbulent crowd of armed Mohammedan spectators, he caused 
them to descend from their palanquins and shot ihem dead 
with his own hand.' It was but one of many deeds of tdoooj 
which conquered Delhi witnessed : for heavy im 
retribution that fell on the guilty city, and 
always discriminating in its wrath, hi 
citizens from their wrecked and pillj 
Even Outram su^ested that the 
stroyed and left to desolatii 
beyond its walls. 

The capture of Delhi 
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P. and difficult The city was full of palaces, mosques, public 
buildings, and enclosed gardens, which were strongly fortified 
and had to be captured in detail. On the 17th the residency 
was reached, and by the 22nd the women and children had 
been removed, and the garrison withdrawn, with the exception 
of a force left behind to hold the Alambagh under Outram. 
Havelock died just as the withdrawal was accomplished on the 
24th. No one of the heroes of the mutiny left a deeper 
impression upon the minds of his countrj'men than this puritan 
soldier of sixty-two, who had prepared himself by a life of 
strenuous action, of profound study, and of religious meditation, 
for the opportunity which only came to him just before the close 
The commander-in-chief, with his convoy of women and 
children, and invalids, marched back towards Cawnpore, where 
he was badly needed. In his absence, General Windham, 
whom he had left in charge of the town, had been worsted in 
an engagement with the Gwalior mutineers ; and an army of 
25,000 men under Tintia Topi and the Nana now lay across 
the road from Lucknow, Campbell sent his sick and wounded 
and the women and children to ADah^bild. On December 6, 
by which date his force, strengthened by reinforcements from 
England, reached a total of 5,000 infantry. 6qo cavalry, and 
thirty-five gims, he attacked and completely defeated the rebels 
scattered the whole Gwalior contingent in disorderly flight, 
pursued them for miles from the scene of the en] 
Nana Sahib himself managed to escape ; but bis 
ba^age were taken, and many of his follower: 
the river or cut to pieces in the pursuit. WH 
more in the hands of the British, the 
was undertaken by Sir Colin and his 
early days of Januar)-, 7S5S. tlie reb^S 

engagements in this t'jgvn-x, an J ibe OCM 

free to proceed in earnest to 

re-capture of Lucknowi 
Upon that ci^ 
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2,300 Europeans, was approaching from the east, after clearing CHAP, 
the Benares division, and re-establishing British authority in 
the country north of AllahAMd. On February 28. Sir Colin 
himself advanced from Cawnpore at the head of a powerful 
army which had been swelled by numerous drafts from Cal- 
cutta to 19,000 men and 134 guns. With Jang Bahadur's and 
Franks' contingenLs Campbell could dispose of over 30,000 
tiDOps ; but his forces were none too large for the work before 
them. There were computed to be 150,000 fighting men in 
and about Lucknow, of whom nearly two-thirds were trained 
soldiers. The city was strongly fortified, barricades and bas- 
tions were erected in the main streets, and many of the houses 
were loopholed and equipped for defence. The series of 
assaults began on March 3, and was conducted along several 
different lines of advance. After the outer ring of works had 
been broken down, there was severe fighting in the streets, 
which continued for several days, while the fortified buildings 
were gradually battered in or carried at the point of the bayonet. 
Not till the 2ist was the entire city with the citadel securely 
occupied. 

The capture of Lucknow, though it did much tore-establish 
British prestige, did not put an end to the disturbances in 
Oodh. By an unfortunate error, the best troops of the in- 
mt host had been allowed to escape from Lucknow with 
if hands and so were enabled to resume hostilities 
, districts. A miscalculation, even more serious 
was the publication during the last days of 
1 by the governor-general on March 
ids of the province, with the exception 
ions who immediately surrendered and 
I not " murderously shed " English 
e of sequestration, which exas- 
\ population, was gravely con- 
1 Lawrence, who ui^ed that the 
and lenient treatment. "No 
r surrenders; for directly he is 
Ai home, too, Canning's pro- 
(■!. Lord Ellenborough, who 
ri! ■ r control, commented upon 
■despatch which he sent out at 
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once to the governor-general, and then allowed to be published. 
That the proclamation was a mistake was also the view of the 
new Derby cabinet, and Disraeli announced in the house of 
commons that its policy did not meet with the approval of her 
majesty's government, an opinion which after acrimonious dis- 
cussion ' was ultimately endorsed by the house of commons. 
Canning, however, though much mortified by this treatment, 
was neither compelled nor expected to resign. The directors 
of the East India Company passed a resolution of confidence 
in him, and Ellenborough retired from the board of control. 

The hostile comments on the confiscation order seemed to 
be justified by its immediate consequences. Disregarding its 
limitations and concessions, the talukdars and barons of Oudh, 
and the chiefs of Rohilkhand and the neighbouring provinces, 
including many who had previously refrained from active parti- 
cipation in the revolt, now joined in the sporadic warfare which 
was maintained for several months after the fall of Lucknow. 
Scattered bands of the mutinous soldiery, armed clansmen, feudal 
retainers, and the budmashes or disorderly characters of the 
towns and villages, gathered round the Nana and other local 
leaders, and had to be followed up and dispersed in detaiL 
In Behar a separate campaign was undertaken against the 
Rijput chieftain, Kunwar Singh, who gathered a large force 
about him, and gained several successes against British detach- 
ments. After his death on April 23, 1858, his followers kept up 
a harassing guerilla war, baffling the slow British columns by 
the swiftne-w with which they moved through the jungles. At 



ing Sir Henry Havelock, who received the 
1 not live to enjoy, detachments of 
rris^ to pursue the elusive bands, 
and dispersed. 
' lil maulvi organised and 
nination, the commander- 
.'ensive scale through the 
!v ad of an army of 7,600 
' fought battle at Bareilly. 
in an attack on a loyalist 
'.i;md quiescent, was able 
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to set about the final pacification of Oudh. The task was c 
long and arduous. The whole province was covered with 
fortified castles and strongholds, and was pervaded by detached 
bands of insui^ents, amounting in the aj^regate to over 100,000, 
with 30,000 or 40,000 of the drilled sepoys among them. Sir 
Colin went to work with systematic method, though with per- 
haps an excess of caution, and a neglect of those expedients 
by which alone it is possible for regular troops to cope effect- 
ually with a scattered and mobile enemy in a difficult coun- 
try. The problem was not wholly dissimilar from that which 
the British army had to face, forty-three years afterwards, in 
South Africa. A series of " drives," to use the term current 
later, was arranged, and the province was swept by a number of 
converging columns acting in unison, which gradually cornered 
the rebels on the northern frontier. Many of them surrendered ; 
others were driven into the pestilential jungles of the Terai or 
perished among the mountains of Nipdl, where the inhabitants 
assisted the British troops to hunt them down. The Nana 
Sahib was among the last of the fugitives, and the English 
missed the satisfaction of sending this bloodthirsty and per- 
fidious scoundrel to the gallows. He is commonly thought to 
have died of fever in the jungle, though it was long rumoured 
tbM he had escaped to Tibet, or was hiding in India.' 

The operations in the north-west provinces employed Sir 
Colio Campbell ("now raised to the peerage as Lord Clyde), with 
the largest European force in India, during the whole of 1858, 
and it was not till the early part of the following year that he 
was able to leave Hope Grant to complete the pacification of 
Oudh. Meanwhile a more exciting campaign had been carried 
on in the region south of the Jumna, under the leadership of 
Sir Hi^h Rose (aftenvards Lord Strathnairn), a genera! who.se 
acii^'ity of movement and tactical daring were as conspicuous 
as the commander-in-chiefs calculating caution. From the 
beginning of the mutiny there was great unrest in the Marithi 
pnitcipnlities. At Indore, though the Maharaja Holkar was 
himself loyal, like most of the greater chiefs, his troops mutinied 

'See HolmcK Indian Mutiny, p. 534 n. Mr. Perceval Landon in Under 
Ai Swu (tgoS) gives leasons foi believing thai Nana Sahib, by the connivance 
</ }ini; Bahidur. was allowed to live in concealment in Nip^, and thai he may 
htubwn alive in 1885, or pcih.ips even later. 
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in July, 1857, and murdered the European and Earasian in- 
habitants. The resident. Colonel Durand, inarched through 
Maiwa with a small column, inflicted several defeats upon the 
rebels, and succeeded in maintaining the English foothold at 
Mhow, through the autumn and winter. More formidable 
was the rising in Bandelkhand. At the western extremity 
of this district, Ganga Bhai. the Rin( of Jhinsi. in the weeks 
immediately succeeding the outbreak at Meerut, induced the 
sepoy troops and populace to rebel, seized the fort, put to death 
the Europeans, and caused herself to be proclaimed ruler of the 
territory which under Dalhousie had " lapsed " to the company. 
Stirred by the example of the fiery Maratha princess, most of 
the chiefs of Bandelkhand declared against the English, and the 
whole province was in great disorder. There were mutinies of 
the sepoys at SAgar and Jabalpiir; the disturbance extended 
into the Deccan, and only the firmness and swift resolution of 
Major Davidson, the British resident at the court of the Nizim, 
aided by the loyal co-operation of the minister, Silar Jang, 
kept the great city cf Hyderabad, with its hordes of armed 
Mussulmans, from joining the insurrection. There was one 
critical moment on July 17, 1857. when a violent mob assembled 
to attack the residency ; but the Madras regiments stood firm, 
and a volley of grape from the guns of their artillery saved 
Southern India from sharing in the revolt 

To subdue the Central Indian rebels it was decided that a 
column of Madras troops should march from Jabalpur across 
Bandelkhand to Bandu : and that a Bombay force should 
simultaneously advance from Mhow through Jhdnsi to Kalpi 
on the Jumna, to which place Tintia Top^s levies and the 
remnants of the Gwalior contingent had withdrawn after their 
defeat at Cawnpore. Sir Hugh Rose arrived at Indorc to 
take command of the Bombay column on December 16, 1857. 
Two regiments of European infantry, and one of European 
cavalry were included in a command which all told was well 
undei S,ooo men. On March 2t, 1858, the column arrived 
before Jhinsi, where, behind the precipitous rocks and frowning 
granite walls of the fort, Ganga Bhai had established herself 
with nearly ir.coo armed followers. The fort was fiercely 
bombarded for several days. When the ramparts had been 
sufficiently battered, Rose determined to assault But on the 
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31st TintJa Topf, with 22,000 mutineers and rebels, appeared c 
a few miles in the rear of the besiegers. Leaving a part of 
his force to hold the garrison of the fort in check. Rose 
turned swiftly upon the new assailant, and in a dashing battle 
at Betwa. in which he made brilliant use of his cavalry, com- 
pletely defeated him. Two days afterwards Jhinsi was carried 
by assaL>lt, and the Ran(, with a few attendants, rode away 
to Join Tdntia Topi at Kalpi. Directing his march upon that 
place. Rose again came upon the rebel leader and on May 1 
inflicted a second severe defeat upon him at Kunch, and 
shattered as his troops were from marching and fighting in the 
sun, he followed the retreating enemy close and pressed on to 
Kalpi. Tlntia Topf marched out to meet him ; and on the 
22nd there was another severe battle. The skilful use of his 
cavalry and guns again gave Rose the victory. Kalpi was 
occupied, and both Rose and the commander-in-chief believed 
that this phase of the campaign was at an end. 

But the undaunted R^ni had an audacious scheme in re- 
serve. She persuaded Tinlia Topi to retire to Gwaiior, where, 
as she knew, the disaffected population and the Marathi leaders 
were with difficulty kept by Sindhia and his minister from 
joining the insurrection. The loyal maharaj'a marched out to 
oppose Tantia Topf. but his army went over to the rebels; he 
himself had to flee to Agra ; and Tintia Topf and the R4nt 
entered his capital, seized the fortress, the treasury and the 
arsenal, and proclaimed the Nana Sahib as peishwa amid the 
acclamation of the populace. Rose, reinforced by some troops 
from the south and east, marched, as rapidly as the heat and 
thccondition of his soldiers would permit, into Sindhia's country. 
On June the 17th, one of his detached columns under Brigadier- 
General Smith appeared to the south of Gwaiior, and beat back 
a fierce sally by the garrison. In this engagement the young 
Maratba heroine, whose fertile brain and valiant heart had 
cost the English so many lives, lost her own. Dressed like a 
man, the Rint of Jhinsi charged with the cavalry of the Gwaiior 
contingent, and was killed in the rout by a sword-stroke from 
a trooper of the 8th Hussars. Two days afterwards Rose won 
another battle and then entered the city, and his troops stormed 
their way up the steep and rugged cliffs from which the mighty 
fort towers above the plain. Tintia Topf, with the Rio Sahib, 
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the brother of the Nana, and the bravest of his followers sotne 
thousands strong, with thirty guns, fled towards the deserts of ' 
Rjjputana, hotly pursued by the British. The chase was long; 
for Tantia Topi, with a constantly diminishing company of 
followers, doubled and twisted in front of the pursuing columns, 
and he was not captured till April, 1859. He was tried by 
court-martial, and hanged on the i8th; for his courage and 
indomitable resolution could not save him from the doom he 
had earned by his participation in the infamies of Cawnpore.* 

The war was over ; but there was much to be done and 
many marauding bands to be followed up and dispersed before 
order was restored, and civil government and public security 
gradually re-established in the disturbed districts. The process 
was not complete till the close of the year 1859. and by that 
time the government of India had undergone a sweeping change. 
According lo the popular rumour current in the bazaars before 
the mutiny the rule of the company was destined to end on the 
hundredth anniversary of the battle of Plassey. June 23, 1757. 
As a fact it lasted a little more than a year longer. On August 
3, 1858, the India bill of the Derby cabinet was passed, and the 
East India Company ceased to be the body nominally respon- 
sible for the government and the protection of 200,000,000 of 
Asiatics.* And on November I, 1858, the queen's proclama- 
tion announced to the people of India that the territories, 
possessions, and executive powers of the company had been 
transferred to the crown. The proclamation declared that the 
government would henceforth be carried on by the viceroy in 
of the queen ; that all treaties and engagements made 
by or under the authority of the East India Company would 
be observed ; that " no extensions of our present territorial 
dominions" would be sought; that the rights, dignity, and 
lionour of the native princes would be respected ; that full 
iligious toleration would be maintained ; and that neither 
creed, nor colour would impose any Itgal disability upon 

queen's Indian subjects, nor debar them from opportunities 
>f suitable employment in the public service of the empire. 

Fot Ihe dosing sWge of Tintia Topi'5 cai 
p. 551, where ume points are given from the □ 
Hexle ; and Kaye and Hanefon. v.. 250 ttq. 

* Foi the piovistons or (be bill and ihe transactions in parliament whicll 
•KxAtA ii, see Jitfra. p. 167. 
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The verdict of the constituencies in the general election of the CHAP, 
spring of 1857 ' seemed to give Palmerston a free hand to deal 
with the Chinese question on the lines he had already laid 
down. As soon as affairs in India allowed ministers to turn 
their attention to the matter, they proceeded to make fresh 
representations to the Chinese authorities, no doubt expecting 
either a pacific solution or a prompt submission in face of the 
warlike measures which Great Britain was now prepared to 
undertake. In this expectation they were di.sappointed. The 
diflSculties with China continued throughout the remainder of the 
existence of the ministry, and outlasted that of its successor, nor 
were they finally disposed of till after Palmerston's return to 
ofBoe in the summer of 18S9. 

By September 30, 1857, Lord Elgin, after his excursion to 
India, found himself again at Hong-Kong. Concession to the 
British demands was still obstinately refused, and hostilities 
were inevitable. On December 28 the bombardment of Canton 
began and lasted nearly thirty hours. The French plenipoten- 
tiary. Baron Gros, directed the French admiral to co-operate 
cordially with Sir Michael Seymour. The city was in the 
hands of the allies by the middle of January, 1858, and was 
gi^'en up to pillage. Commissioner Veh was taken prisoner; 
and then followed a short lull in the military and naval opera- 
tions, while the proposals of the British and French comrais- 
SOners were forwarded to Pekin. But no satisfactory answer 
was received, and Elgin determined to carry the war closer 
to the centre of the imperial government. The allied fleets 
were ordered to the Peiho, and the Taku forts, covering the 

'S«/"». P- 131. 
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CHAP, entrance to the river, were destroyed. Seeing that the hostile 
• force was pushing up further and threatening the capital itself, 
the Chinese government yielded, and on June 26, 1858, Elgin 
was able to conclude a treaty at Tientsin, which in appearance 
conceded the more important of his demands, and allowed British 
consuls to be appointed at the treaty ports and a British resident 
to be stationed in Pekin. The peace was not destined to be 
permanent ; and the treaty itself led to fresh disputes, which 
involved further warlike operations on a more extensive scale. 
It was not till more than two years after the Tientsin arrange- 
ment that the final settlement was reached.^ 

Before returning to England, Elgin found time to visit 
Japan. He there concluded a treaty which secured some 
privileges for British subjects. But the real interest of his visit 
lies in the impression which the country and its inhabitants 
made on him.*^ "A beautiful country, a moral people with 
habits of cleanliness and neatness, unspoiled by luxury or extra- 
vagance : a paternal government : a filial people : peace within 
and without : no want : no ill will among classes : this is what 
I find in Japan after one hundred years* exclusion of foreign 
trade and foreigners." 

Both the country and the ministry were too deeply absorbed 
throughout the session of 1857 in Indian and foreign affairs to 
spare much attention to domestic legislation ; one highly im- 
portant reform was, however, accomplished. The great legisla- 
tive measure of the year was the divorce act, creating a special 
court for the hearing of petitions, and thus placing redress for 
matrimonial wrongs within the reach of those who could not 
"^ expense of dissolving their marriage by means of 
act of parliament. A striking summing-up by Mr. 
•te in a bigamy case at the Warwick assizes in 1845, 
i royal commission, and bills introduced in 1854 
I prepared the public mind for some such altera- 
jir. The bill, especially that clause which enabled 
rties to marry again, was vigorously resisted by 
ho was much influenced in the matter by Bishop 
first on the second reading and then clause by 

p. 178. 
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clause in committee.' The number of speeches which he made CHAP, 
in committee is said to have exceeded a hundred. But his 
efforts were in vain. Palmerston declared that the bill must be 
passed if the house sat till October, and passed it was. A 
petition for divorce was now, therefore, placed upon the same 
footing as any other civil action. To prevent abuse, the first 
decision of the court was to be provisional, confined to a decree 
nisi, taking effect by a certain date if the queen's proctor did 
not intervene. Proof of adultery was considered .sufficient to 
secure the divorce of a wife, but a woman could not divorce her 
husband unless she could prove not only adultery but also 
cruelty or desertion. The clei^y generally refused to recog- 
nise the religious validity of the act, and declined to marry 
a divorced person. 

The close of the year was marked by a financial crisis, 
which had its origin in America, due to the over-issue of paper 
money. In October the bank of England raised its rate of 
discount to 8 per cent. But the crash came notwithstanding. 
On the 27th the bank of Liverpool suspended payment. The 
example was followed by the western bank of Scotland, On 
November 9 the bank of England raised its rate to 10 per cent 
The city of Glasgow bank and Messrs. Sanderson, Sandeman, 
& Co., closed their doors on November 1 1 ; and next day 
government was obliged to come to the rescue and suspend 
the bank charter act of 1844. thus enabling the Bank of 
England to increase its circulation by the issue of additional 
notes to the amount of ,£'2,000,000 sterling. At the close of the 
day the reserve in the bank had sunk to ^£58 1,000. Confidence 
was restored ; but serious and widespread suffering had not 
been averted, and the year ended gloomily enough with dis- 
tress at home, rebellion still unsubdued in India, and fighting in 
the far east. 

When parliament re-assembled for the session of 1858, it 
was felt that India had the first claim upon its energies. The 
foremment of the East India Company was believed to have 
been decisively tested and found wanting by the events of the 
previous year. There was a general demand, which few out- 

'Glxdatone Blao wrote strongty against the bill in the Quarttrly Rtvilw. 
Re (ubacqucnily tcpublitihed his article in his Gitaningi. vi., 106. See also 
Hoiley's Gtadilom. >., 568-72. 
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'. side the circle of the directors and their friends ventured to dis- 
pute, for the complete extinction of the company's territorial 
rights and executive powers. Palmerston therefore framed a 
bill intended to put an end to the dual government of India 
which had existed since 1784, to abolish the board of control, 
and to transfer the company's governing powers to the crown, 
or rather the cabinet. A council for India was to be estab- 
lished. The president was to be a member of the imperial 
government ; the council was to be composed of eight persons, 
who had been directors of the company or civil or military 
officers in India, or had been long resident in that part of the 
world. The bill was opposed in an able petition presented to 
parliament on behalf of the directors and drawn up by John 
Stuart Mill, who perhaps forgot for the moment that he was a 
philosophic radical, and only remembered that he held high 
office on the staff of the monopolist corporation.' Mill op- 
posed the proposed changes mainly on the ground that the old 
system had on the whole been successful, and that the one now 
suggested was experimental and dangerous, since it was likely 
to place the affairs of India at the mercy of the ministry of 
the day and the parties at Westminster.^ The philosopher of 
the India House was answered by the philosopher of the 
cabinet.' Sir George Cornewall Lewis effectively traversed 
Mill's history and logic ; and the popular feeling was with the 
government in desiring to extinguish the anomaly which al- 
lowed an immense empire to be under the direction of a body 
of traders. The motion for leave to bring in the bill was carried 
by a majority of 145 on February 18. 

It was for the time Palmerston's last triumph. In the 
months that succeeded his great personal victory at the polls, he 
seemed at the height of his popularity and power, and might 
well have been tempted to a little of that arrc^ance by which, 
as the Greeks thought, successful men provoked the wrath of 
heaven. Certainly Palmerston displayed a good deal of the 
insolence of success at this period. His cynical levity was never 
more pronounced, and even at the crisis of the Indian peril he 

1 He was examiner at the India House, and one of the sct:rctaries in tbc 
political department. 

*The petition is given in full in Part. Dtbalis, cxiviii'i Appen4ii(i 

• Paul, Hiitory of Modern EnglOHd, ii., 1^0, I 
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fcthe urgent representations of the queen for the chap. 
of troops by flippant raillery. With even more ^'"" 
mary contempt for decorum, he conferred the 
privy seal, vacated by the retirement of Lord Harrowby at 
the close of the year 1857, on the Marquess of Clanricarde, a 
whig nobleman whose private character was notoriously bad. 
" Nothing," wrote Greville, " has damped Lord Palmcrston so 
much." His overbearing demeanour, and the tll-lemper he now 
so often displayed, had gone far to impair his influence in the 
house, even with his own followers ; while the tones and the 
Manchester liberals were as bitterly opposed to him as ever, 
and were always willing to sink their own rooted differences 
in order to assail the vigorous old statesman who had defied 
and baffled them so often. 

His numerous enemies found the opportunity to bring about 
his (all before the India Bill came on for second reading. In 
the first month of 1858, a month which witnessed the marriage 
of the queen's eldest daughter to Frederick, eldest son of Prince 
William of Prussia, the future German emperor, there occurred 
a sudden and violent strain in the relations between the United 
Kingdom and France. On January 14 an attempt was made 
to assassinate the French emperor as he was driving with the 
empress to the Paris opera. Three explosive bombs were thrown 
at the carriage, and though its occupants escaped unhurt, some 
of the bystanders were killed and others wounded. The leading 
conspirator, an Italian named Orsini, was captured, tried, and 
executed. But it was known that the conspiracy had been 
planned by foreigners in London, and that the bombs were 
manufactured to their order at Birmingham. These two facts 
were quite sufficient to rouse French indignation to fever heat 
England was required to renounce her right of asylum, and to 
alter her law of conspiracy. The demands were made in dicta- 
torial and insulting terms by Count Walewski, the French foreign 
minister. Several colonels of French regiments presented ad- 
dresses to the emperor, filled with offensive vapouring against 
England, and asking to be led to London that they might 
hunt down the assassins in their dens. 

By these foolish outbursts the anger of the English people 
was provoked in turn, and on this occasion Palmerston failed 
3iti«ether tp respond to the popular sentiment. To tjie very 
II ' 
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HAP. intemperate despatch from Walewski of January 20, 1858, the 
■ foret^i secretary, Lord Clarendon, sent no answer at all ; and 
at the same time Palmcrston introduced a conspiracy bill 
more or less in conformity with the French demands, The 
bill, making conspiracy to murder a felony punishable by penal 
servitude for life, was not in itself unreasonable ; but the idea 
that it had been introduced at French dictation raised such a 
strong feeling against the government that when the bill came 
on for second reading on February 19 an amendment by Milner 
Gibson, which ivas practically a vote of censure, was carried by 
a majority of nineteen. Palmerston, who was always friendly 
with Louis Napoleon, and found his friendship very useful, 
probably thought it better to run the risk of defeat, which he 
hoped soon to retrieve, rather than to forfeit the support of an 
ally who, only the following year, was destined to do him 
excellent service. He trusted, besides, to secure the passage of 
the bill by making it known that Walewski had disavowed the 
language of the French colonels. But the prime minister had 
underestimated the public anger which had been roused by 
the arrogance of the French and by his own attitude ; and the 
result of the division was received with satisfaction out of 
doors. 

On Palmerston's resignation the queen sent for Lord Derby. 
But Derby had missed his great opportunity in 1855, and it 
was never repeated. He made proposals, as a matter of course, 
to his old colleagues, the Peelites ; neither Gladstone nor the 
Duke of Newcastle would join him. Disraeli himself, when 
the board of control was vacated by Ellenborough, made a 
personal appeal to Gladstone.' It i.s clear that Gladstone had 
no insuperable objection at this time to acting with Disraeli, 
beyond, perhaps, the feeling that there was hardly room for 
both of them in the same cabinet. At any rate he refused the 
board of control which was pressed upon him. But his subse- 
quent action seems to show that had Derby obtained a majority 
at the general election of rSSg, Gladstone would have joined him. 
By March i the new government was formed. Derby was 
prime minister, Disraeli chancellor of the exchequer and leader 
of the house of commons, Malmesbury foreign secretary, and 

' The facl was made known in an authentic manner for the first time in 
At. Henley's Glodilone, i., 587. wheic Disraeli's letter of May 25 is ptintrf. 
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^^^^Ber Walpole again became home secretary. Lord Stanley, CHAP, 
^^^^^son of the premier, was colonial secretary ; Sir Frederick ^' 
B Ihe^er, created Lord Chelmsford, became chancellor ; General 
Peel was secretary- for- war, Sir John Pakington first lord of 
[he admiralty. Lord Ellenborough president of the board of 
oMitroI, Joseph Henley of the board of trade, and Lord John 
Manners, president of the board of works. Lord Eglinton was 
lord -lieu ten ant of Ireland. The new prime minister on taking 
office had his hands full. Strained relations with France, the 
crisis in India, and standing hostilities with China, formed a 
serious array of business for a weak government to undertake. 
The prime minister, In a speech delivered in the house of lords 
on March i, summed up the difficulties of the government with 
a clearness and fiilness which covered the \vhole situation. He 
was mistaken in thinking that the difficulties with China would 
be settled speedily. But he was right in anticipating that the 
Emperor Napoleon would be only too glad to make up the 
quarrel over the Orsini incident. Walewski apologised, and 
explained away his brusque language. Persigny, the obtrusive 
and ill-mannered French ambassador, was recalled and succeeded 
by Marshal Pelissier, Duke of MalakofT; and though the ac- 
quittal by an English jury of a Frenchman named Simon Ber- 
nard, indicted for complicity in the Orsini murders, in which an 
Englishman had been killed, caused a temporary recrude.scence 
of French indignation, the cloud blew over, and Lord Derby 
was left free to consider how he should deal with the Indian 
question. 

Among the objections which had been urged against the 
India bill of the last government was that when a regular war 
— such as the contest in Asia had now become — was raging, 
the time was not suitable for changing the machinery of govern- 
ment. This was Lord Derby's own opinion; but as leave to 
introduce the bill had been carried by an overwhelming major- 
itj' in the house of commons, he felt that he could not defer the 
consideration of the subject Disraeli accordingly, on March 
26, moved for leave to bring in a bill whicii is supposed to have 
been the work of Ellenborough. It placed the management 
of Indian affairs in the hands of a secretary of state who was 
to be assisted by a council of eighteen members, nine to be 
nominated by the crown and nine to be elected, four by holders 
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CHAP, of India stock and persons who had served in India, and 6ve 
VI' by the citizens of London, Manchester, Liverpool, Glasgow, and 
Beliast. These provisions with regard to the constitution of 
the council were recc^ised at once as impracticable and some- 
what dishonest. Afraid to prolong tlie political and territorial 
preri^atives of the company, the government were anxious to 
give those who represented its financial interests a highly influ- 
ential voice on the new board. The concession to the electoral 
principle was pronounced, even by radicals like Bright, to be 
the merest clap-trap ; for the representatives of the great 
moneyed and mercantile communities of the United Kingdom 
would naturally be much more concerned for the interests of 
their own clients than for those of the peoples of India. 

The bill was received with general disapprobation. The 
failure of their first important measure was so obvious and 
complete that it looked as if the Derby government would be 
wrecked at the very outset of its career. Such might have 
been its fate, if its adversaries had really desired to compass its 
downfall. But there was no unity for the moment in the ranks 
of the opposition, and nothing would have suited them less 
than to be compelled at this juncture to reassume office. They 
would with difficulty have found a leader; for Palmerston was 
still under his cloud of temporary discredit, was on very bad 
terms with Lord John Russell, and was more than ever disliked 
by the radicals, On patriotic, as well as personal grounds the 
liberals were unwilling to push the government to extremities ; 
for it was felt, as Lord John Russell said, that it would be 
disastrous, with affairs in the east as critical as they were, to 
make an India bill an incident in the contest of parties. To 
save his own friends from the embarrassment of a victory, 
Russell su^ested that before proceeding with the bill the house 
should, after the approaching Easter recess, lay down its prin- 
ciples in a series of resolutions. Disraeli gladly accepted the 
compromise and would have been willing even to allow Russell 
to frame the resolutions himself, a derc^alion from ministerial 
responsibility which the liberal statesman declined to support 
The resolutions, as laid before the house by Disraeli, affirmed that 
the government of India should be transferred to the crown, that 
the powers of the company and the court of directors should 
be exercised by a secretary of state, assisted by a council of 
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not less than twelve or more than eighteen members, a majority CHAP, 
of whom should have qualified by a statutory term of Indian ^'"' 
residence or service, and that the council should be partly 
nominated by the crown, and partly elected by holders of 
Indian stock and persons who had served tn India. 

There was a general consensus of opinion in favour of the 
resolutions, and these were adopted as drawn up by the govern- 
ment, with the exception of the provisions as to election which 
were left purposely vague. The bill based on these propositions 
was read a second time on June 34, and became law on August 
22. The control of Indian affairs was vested in a secretary of 
state, who was to be assisted by a council of fifteen, eight ap- 
pointed by the crown, and seven by the court of direction of 
the old company. Subsequent vacancies were to be filled up 
alternately by the crown and by the council itself In the bill 
as originally passed, several alterations have since been made. 
Vacancies are filled up by the crown alone ; and members of 
the council, instead of being appointed for life, are appointed 
only for a term of years. 

Between the introduction of the resolutions and the de- 
bates on the bill itself a curious episode occurred. In March, 
1858, Lucknow had been taken, and in anticipation of this 
event, as already stated,' Lord Canning had drawn up the 
confiscatory proclamation addressed to the talukdars of Oudh, 
on which Ellenborough had commented in an angry letter. 
The despatch when published was generally condemned ; and 
in spite of Ellen borough's resignation to save his colleagues, the 
opposition insisted upon throwing the responsibility for his 
action upon the cabinet as a whole. Lord Shaftesbury's vote 
of censure in the house of lords was defeated by a majority of 
nine. A similar motion in the commons, proposed byCardwell, 
which at first seemed to threaten the existence of government, 
ended by strengthening their hands. After the news arrived 
from India that Sir James Outram heartily disapproved of the 
proclamation, member after member rose on the liberal side of 
the house to beg Cardwell to withdraw his motion, which finally, 
on the urgent advice of Palmerston, he consented to do. On 
November 1, the govemor^eneral issued another and very 

'SeciMfra. p. 153. 
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CHAP, different proclamation, announcing that in future aJl acts of 
^'"* the Indian government would be done in name of the sove- 
reign alone ; ' and before the end of the year Lord Clyde was 
able to announce that the rebellion was virtually extinguished, 

Another of the late ministry's legacies in external affairs 
was successfully disposed of by diplomacy. The Cagliari. a 
Sardinian vessel with two English engineers on board, and 
manned by carbonari, who released some Neapolitan prisoners 
from the island of Ponza, was captured by a Neapolitan squad- 
ron. She was carried to Naples, and the crew, the Englishmen 
among them, thrown into prison. This occurred in 1857 when 
Clarendon was foreign minister. But he did nothing, and it 
was left to Malmesbury to compel Francis II. to release the 
Englishmen and to pay comiiensation to the amount of :63,00a 
The Cagliari, which had been arbitrarily confiscated, was sur- 
rendered to this country rather than to the Sardinian govern- 
ment. Malmesbury won a conspicuous diplomatic success. 

The tentative rapprochement between Gladstone and the 
tory leaders was illustrated by the interesting mission to the 
Ionian Islands xvhich Gladstone accepted in the autumn of 
1858. The offer was made to him by Bulwer Lytton, promi- 
nent alike as novelist, dramatist, orator, and man of fashion, 
who had succeeded Lord Stanley at the colonial office. Glad- 
stone's Peelite friends tried to dissuade him from accepting the 
high commissionership of the Ionian Islands. But on this oc- 
casion he disregarded their advice, and set out from England 
in the month of November, returning to this country in February. 
The islanders had set their heart on annexation to Greece; 
which was ultimately conceded to them in 1863, and were in 
no mood to listen to the envoy's admonitions on the merits 
of constitutional reform when the British protectorate, estab- 
lished in 1815, terminated. Gladstone's mission had produced 
no practical result ; but it showed at least that he had no un- 
willingness to act with Lord Derby.'-' A like testimony had 
been given in the budget debates, in which Gladstone appeared 
as an advocate for the government, defending Disraeli's financial 
statement again.st the strictures of Comewall Lewis. It was 
urged that in order to meet a deficit of ^64,000,000, the chan- 



' See supra, p. 15S. ^ Morley, Gladttont, i., 594^618. 
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rellor of the exchequer should have kept the income tax at the CHAP, 
existing level rather than suspend the war and military funds ^"'' 
and postpone the payment of exchequer bills. Gladstone was 
opposed to any dealing with the income tax which would be 
inconsistent with hi.s own earlier promises, and he therefore 
acti^'cly supported Disraeli in taking off a penny. 

A ministry without a majority of the house of commons 
behind it is supposed to be ineffective for legislation ; but the 
Derbj'- Disraeli government during its short tenure of office 
accomplished a good deal. In this eventful session of 1858 the 
house removed one of the last remaining disabilities inflicted 
upon the race from which its leader had sprung by enabling 
jews to take their seats in parliament. In 1847 Baron Roth- 
schild was elected the colleague of Lord John Russell in the 
representation of the city of London, and in 1851 Alderman 
Salomons, another Jew, was returned. Both were held dis- 
qualified from sitting and voting so long as they declined to 
taJte the oath of abjuration, " on the true faith of a Christian ". 
In 1858 Lord John Russell introduced a bill to give relief to 
Jewish members of parliament, which passed its first and 
second readings without a division ; but in the house of lords 
the operative clause was struck ouL The commons, therefore, 
appointed Baron Rothschild to serve on the committee to draw 
up reasons for disagreeing with the lords' amendments, showing 
that they regarded him as a member of the house though he 
had never taken the oath of abjuration.' The peers gave way, 
and agreed to a compromise by which either house was em- 
powered to determine by resolution the form of oath to be 
administered to persons of the Jewish religion. The house 
of commons not only passed the resolution empowering Jews 
to take the oath in the modified form, but turned this into a 
standing order. Baron Rothschild took his seat on July 26. 
It was not till [866 that both houses passed a bill, intended for 
the relief of Roman catholics rather than Jews, which provided 
a new form of oath for all persons, with the omission of the 

'Spencel WaJpole, HisSory n/ T-jii»ly-Five Yian. >.. 177. The leadership 
of ihe houK in iheee transactions was taken by Rusaell. Disraeli gave him his 
support ; bul Sir Spencer Walpole points oul that in the division on the motion 
to make Rothschild a member of the committee the nameB of memberB of the 
ministry lie (bund on both sides. 
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CHAP, words that implied a belief in the doctrines of Christianity. 
This settled the question until it was re\i\Ted in another fonn, 
fourteen years later, bj' a member who declared himself unable 
to take any oath at all on the ground that it would not be 
tnnding on his conscience.' Another reform of the same session 
was the abolition of the property qualification for members of 
parliament The change had often been resisted both by the 
conservatives and the whigs. The government, howcN'cr, did 
not now oppose the reform which was brought forward by 
Locke King, and the home secretary accepted the bill on behalf 
of the government as putting an end to a privilege which had 
become illusory. 

In his address to the house of lords on March t, 1858, 
Derby had announced his intention of introducing a measure 
of parliaraentarj' reform ; and the reform bill was the leading 
domestic topic of 1859. Both Derby and Disraeli thought it 
necessary to justify the introduction of the bill by a conserva- 
tive government Both assigned substantially the same reasons 
for it Derby would have preferred to leave the act of 1832, 
faulty 05 it was, untouched. He saw no necessity for any 
ftirther change in a settlement which the highest authority on 
the subject, Russell, had declared final. But that statesman, 
himself the leader of the old whigs, had re-opened the question. 
" I cannot exclude from my consideration," said Derby, " the 
(act that for three or four years not only has a demand been 
made but a promise has been given by successive governments 
(A the introduction of a reform bill. This promise has been 
given occasionally even in the name of the sovereign, and in 
the speech from the throne," Disraeli addressed the bouse of 
commons in a similar tone. "Remember," he said, "that a 
reform bill has been twice brot^ht forward by her majestj's 
go\-emment Remember that only two months ago the atten- 
tion of parliament was called to the subject in the gracious 
^>cech from the throne ; and in my opinion, and in the 
optiuon of those with whom I act. tt is totally impossible 
that a question which has been introduced to the notice of the 
counliy by the proposition of the minister, and by recommenda- 
tion to the consideration of parliament from her majesty herself, 

• See u/ra, p. jm. 
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can any longer be trifled with," But there was little real or CHAP, 
general desire at this period for extending the franchise; at ^^^'' 
least there is no evidence of a popular demand, though some of 
the liberal leaders affected to detect one. 

On February 28, 1859, the reform bill was introduced by 
Disraeli. The two cardinal provisions were the equalisation of 
the town and county franchise, both being fixed at ^10, and the 
restriction of the forty-shilling freeholder in boroughs to a vote 
for the borough in which he lived, depriving him of his vote for 
the county, which he had hitherto possessed in addition. There 
were besides certain " fancy franchises " (so Bright christened 
them), intended to provide for the representation of personal 
propertj-, of education, and of the liberal professions. But the 
" disfranchisement " of the borough freeholder and the main- 
tenance of the borough qualification were what the practised eye 
of Lord John Russell at once pounced upon as the vulnerable 
points in the bill ; though in 1832 ' he had been willing himself 
to deprive the borough freeholder of his dual vote. Henley, 
the president of the board of trade, and Walpole, the home 
secretary, had previously retired from the government, dreading 
the " ugly rush " — the phrase was Henley's — which a uniform 
franchise would provoke, and the creation of electoral districts 
which they thought would be sure to foHow." Neither of these 
objections was Ic^cal ; but they were plausible, which was 
much more to the purpose. It is not likely that uniformity of 
franchise between the towns and counties would have created 
an identity of interests leading to electoral districts. But Dis- 
raeli forgot that the idea of reform had long been indelibly 
associated in the public mind with the reduction of the borough 
franchise ; that the restriction proposed to be placed upon the 
borough freeholders, however just in itself, was capable of being 
placed in a very invidious light ; and that the hard and fast 
line which the uniform franchise would have drawn was sure to 
provoke exactly the kind of alarm that was felt by Walpole 
and Henley. 

Russell opposed the bill with a skilfiilty drawn amendment, 
intended to catch both the whigs and the radicals, since it 

' GrtvilU .Vtmoirs, jv., 276. 

'Sir Spencer Walpole in hii History of Tttinly-five Yean supplies boi 
ciginal information on these te^gnations [i., iSg.90). 
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CHAP, condemned interference with the freehold franchise in counties, 
^"'' and at the same time demanded a further lowering of the 
qualitication in the towns. By this ingenious and somewhat 
^ unscrupulous device " Russell brought together Bright, who 

^^^B wanted democratic reform, and Palmerston who wanted no re- 

^^^P form at all".' The amendment was debated for seven nights 

^^~ in a series of '■ Homeric battles," which called forth all the 

r eloquence and energy of all the leading champions ; for if there 

I was little interest in the reform bill there was abundant interest, 

I at least in the house of commons, in the fate of the Derby 

ministry. Neither the rhetoric of Bulwer Lytton, the fierce 
! satire of Disraeli, nor the forceful argument and forensic power 

D^^_ of Cairns, the solicitor-general, could save the government 

^^^H At a quarter to one in the morning of April i the house went to 

^^^1 a division, amid a scene of intense excitement; and with 621 

^^^P members voting, Russell's resolution was carried by a majority 

^H of 39. 

^^^P Three days after this defeat, Lord Derby announced that 

^^^ the cabinet had determined to recommend an appeal to the 

country, Some necessary business was hastily wound up, and 
parliament was dissolved on April 23. There has seldom been 
a quieter general election ; for the public interest was concen- 
trated on the conflict which was just beginning on the continent 
of Europe, and small attention was bestowed upon the party 
quarrel, while the Austrians were moving across the Ticino, 
while a French army was landing in Italy, and while Victor 
Emmanuel was calling his soldiers to arms. The reform bill in 
fact was already almost forgotten when the new parliament 
t sustained its final reverse on a 
\ situation. The con- 
I the election ; 
1 May 1 there 
r of the opposj^ 
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alleged stimulation of it by the encouragement which he gave CHAP. 
to Austria and the threats which (so Lord Palmerston said) be 
had used towards France. Probably neither of these charges 
would have been made had Lord Malmesbury's correspondence 
with the two powers been in the hands of members before the 
division took place.' The amendment was carried by a majority 
of 13, in a division, 637 including tellers, which was the largest 
vep to that time recorded in the house of commons. 

There can be little doubt that the Franco- Austrian war of 
1859 ^'^^^ precipitated by the French emperor's fear of the 
assassination with which he was threatened by the carbonari, if 
he refused to come forward in the cause of a united Italy freed 
from Austrian domination. As it is evident that he was com- 
pelled to pick a quarrel, it matters very little how it was done. 
The plot was matured at a secret meeting between the emperor 
and Count Cavour at Plombieres, on July 15, 1858, the French 
minishy being kept in ignorance. The emperor agreed to 
support Piedmont in a war against Austria, and Cavour in 
tnni agreed to the transfer of Savoy and Nice to France. 
From new year's day. 1859, when the emperor at his reception 
pointedly expressed to Baron Hiibner, the Austrian ambassador, 
his regret that the relations between the two powers had suflfered 
a change for the worse, war was certain. It was precipitated 
bj- an ultimatum addressed by Austria to the Sardinian govern- 
ment demanding immediate disarmament. 

The English court and government, though their sympathies 

were mainly Austrian, laboured earnestly for peace, talcing 

their stand on the treaties of 1815, Lord Cowley, the British 

minister at Paris, was despatched to Vienna on a special 

inission tt'h/ch. for a moment, promised to be successful. But 

1*'^'" njcs/it war. and Victor Emmanuel told the Emperor 

^ f^ch that sooner than abandon the cause of Italy he 

(^ ^y^/^^^^y his crown. Napoleon wavered, and, as a way 

je^^f^^/y **^ with the suggestion of Russia that the Italian 

fOi^f^S^^-' '*^ be referred to a congress of the five great 

Vt^ ij^^^^ Cowley mission having failed, Malmesbury 

i„ ^' :rf^^^T«posal on conditions, and endeavoured to find 

5^*=^ '^' 1^ n-Miaiil^r. ii.. 189. Mr. T. E. Kebbcl in hin Lift of Lord 
_ ~lhst Disraeli lold him himself Ihal the papers were not 

"^^^Ehe Duke of Argyll^a AaSoh'tografhy and Ucmoits, ii., 139. 
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CHAP, terms which France would accept and Austria would not reject 
' A general disarmament seemed to him a feasible plan ; and as 

Cavour's demand that Sardinia should be admitted to the con- 
gress was repugnant to Austria, he su^ested that the Italian 
states should be heard at its deliberations without being allowed 
a voice in its decisions. The Austrian ultimatum ruined his 
well-intentioned efforts, just when he imagined them to be 
ripening into success, and he entered a warm protest against 
that proceeding. His diplomacy, necessarily conducted in 
ignorance of the compact of Plombiires, had been straight- 
forward, though lacking in insight. 

Two days after the dissolution of parliament in England 
on April 23, the landing of the French army at Genoa took 
place. It has been suggested that the coincidence was not 
fortuitous ; and that the beginning of the war was timed by 
Napoleon III. to occur when it would have the best chance 
of serving his well-wisher, Palmerston, by prejudicing the 
English people against the Derby government which had 
failed to avert hostilities. If so his action achieved the 
expected result. Lord Derby resigned after his defeat on Lord 
Hartington's amendment, and the queen in the exerci.'W of her 
constitutional prerogative sent neither for Palmerston nor 
Russell, but for Lord Granville, thereby showing that she by 
no means felt herself bound to consult the leader of the domin- 
ant party which had settled its internal differences at a meeting 
held in Willis's Rooms.' Granville, however, found the task of 
forming a cabinet impossible, Russell having refused to serve 
under him unless he was given the leadership of the commons. 
Palmerston and Russell came to terms and the latter agreed 
to take office under the former. The queen then sent for 
Palmerston, who formed a ministry, with himself as its chief, 
and Gladstone as chancellor of the exchequer. Russell became 
foreign secretary instead of Clarendon, an arrangement which 
adorned the history of our foreign policy with that " rich harvest 
of autumnal mdifl(^);^ioaB" oyer which Derby and Disraeli made 
n declined office, but 
flident of the board 1 
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The year 1859 ^ ^^ many respects a turning point in our CHAP, 
parliamentary history. Gladstone's acceptance of office under ^^^^' 
Lord Palmerston marked the final severance of the Peelites 
fiom the conservative party, and the abandonment of all hope 
of that reconstruction, to which both Derby and Gladstone 
himself had at one time looked forward. It was the parting 
of the ways, ultimately fraught with momentous consequences, 
both for good and evil, to the British empire. And it witnessed 
the commencement of an interval of political tranquillity or 
stagnation, for a parallel to which we must go back to the days 
of Lord Liverpool. Domestic politics had lost a good deal of 
their vitality owing to the recent confusion in the party system, 
and the want of living issues and serious questions of principle. 
Moreover, Englishmen were absorbed in following the course of 
international affairs, and in watching the great struggles and 
dramatic changes that were taking place abroad. 
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The settlement agreed upon at Villafranca on July ii, 1859. 
between the Austrian and French emperors and confirmed by 
the treaty of Zurich in the following November, brought the 
Italian war to a conclusion, despite the victories of Magenta 
and Solferino, on very different terms from those which had 
fisrmerly been stipulated. On March 17, i860, the people of 
Central Italy decided for annexation to Piedmont; on the iSth 
the duchies were formally incorporated with the kingdom, and 
on the 24th Savoy and Nice were handed over to the French 
emperor. In England indignation grew apace; and ministers 
were accused of having kept back what they knew of these 
transactions, partly to please the French emperor who did not 
wish his designs to become known till the moment arri\-ed for 
executing them, partly to conceal as long as they could the 
1 failure of their own diplomacy which now could only effect the 
I unification of Central Italy by acquiescing in the plunder of 
L^e ally whose dominion they had undertaken to augment.' 
■ Through all the complicated negotiations and conflicting rumours 
vhich beset the historian of this period, one fact stands out 
Uearly, and that is the attitude assumed by Queen Victoria 
Prince Consort. The important part which they 
iin preventing Prussia from making common cause with 
k'ftnd their firmness and wisdom in rejecting proposals, 
Igh favoured by Palmerston and Russell, were likely 
% country in a continental war, deserved, though 
did not obtain at the time, the gratitude of the 
1 the other hand, the prime minister and foreign 
Insisting that the people of Central Italy should 
the debate in the house of lordg, April 33, 1S60. 
In, Pniut Contort, iv., ch, jceii.-ncvi. ; v., xcvii.-c. 
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be allowed to decide their own destinies, were true friends to CHAP. 
ihe cause of Italian unity. 

Hostilities with China were renewed in the autumn of 1859. 
ft'e have seen that Elgin returned to India in May of this 
jtar under the impression that on this particular act in the long 
Chinese drama the curtain had now finally fallen. He was 
mistaken. By the treaty of Tientsin of June 26, 1858, it had 
been provided that the ratification should be exchanged at 
Pekin within a year from the date of signature. But when 
the British and French plenipotentiaries attempted to proceed 
up [he Peiho river for that purpose, they found the entrance 
blacked, and on June 25. 1859, Admiral Hope was instructed to 
force a pass^e. The fire from the Taku forts compelled him 
to retire ; and an attempt to take them by storm ended in a 
disastrous repulse, with the loss of 460 killed and wounded. 
Nothing could then be done till the arrival of reinforcements 
Iroin Europe: and it was more than a year before this humilia- 
tion could be retrieved. 

In April. 1S60, Elgin returned to the far east, and reached 
Shanghai at the end of June. On August 21 a renewed 
and successful attack ended in the capture of the Taku forts, 
and the way was opened to Tientsin and Pekin. The allied 
forces of French and English began the advance in the middle 
of September, but when they had arrived within striking 
distance of Pekin, a meeting was arranged with Chinese com- 
missioners who promised to agree to Elgin's demands. In 
the meantime the war faction in Pekin had gained the upper 
hand ; and when on the following day Lord Elgin sent for- 
ward a party to make final arrangements for the advance of the 
embassy and the army, four of its members were treacherously 
seized by the Chinese, and died in prison after undei^oing the 
most excruciating tortures. Parkes and Loch, the other two 
members of the partj-. were also thrown into prison and suffered 
great indignities, but escaped the fate of their unfortunate 
comrades, though it was not till the capture and pillage of the 
emperor's summer palace showed the Chinese government what 
to expect if it remained obdurate, that they were released. 
Punishment had to be inflicted for the ill-treatment of British 
subjects; the summer palace was burned to the ground, and 

taels exacted by way of compensation. Then at last 

iL. XIL 12 
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CHAP- the Celestial government gave way completely. On October 
24, the treaty of Pekin was signed ; a British minister was ' 
atxepted ; and thus ended three j-ears of war and tortuous 
diplomacy, with the result of bringing China into more direct 
touch with Europe. 

Languid as was the interest now felt in the subject of reform, 

ll it could not be quite forgotten that one of the charges ag^st 

j^^L the late ministry was that it had (ailed to settle the question, 

^^H and that Lord John Russell had given an undertaking to bring 

l^^l in a liberal franchise bill should his party be restored to power. 

|l Accordingly, on March i, i860, he redeemed his promise. His 

1 bill, after all, differed litde in principle frora Lord Derby's, 

^ It reduced the county franchise to £\0, and lowered the 

^^^^ borough franchise to £f> ; and it took away one member each 

^^^H from twenty-five small boroughs, and distributed the seats thus 

^^^H gained among the county divisions and the larger towns. The 

^^^H bill, however, was dead almost before it was drafted. It was 

^^^H read a second time, but withdrawn by Its author on June il 

^^^f before it went into committee. The ministers had now washed 

n their hands of the matter, and though it was brought forward 

I again from time to time by private members, parliamentary 

I reform was not again made a government measure during Lord 

^^L Palmerston's lifetime. 

^^H The commercial treaty with France had better luck. With 

^^^P the cordial approval of Gladstone and the reluctant consent of 

t Palmerston, a treaty was negotiated by Cobden in private 

I audiences with Napoleon III. The French government under- 

I took to reduce the duties on coal, iron, machinery, yam, and 

I hemp during the current year; and from October i. 1861, to 

I abolish the prohibitions, or reduce the duties, on all articles 

fc^^ of British production. The treaty was approved by the house 

^^^H of commons on March 8, and by the lords on the 15th. 

^^^^^ Many objections were taken to it, notably to the impulse gi%'en 

^^^^B to the exportation of what Derby called " an article of such 

^^^H vital and essential importance as coal " ; and these were accent- 

^^^H uated by the knowledge, then first imparted to the public, of 

^^^^H the annexation of Savoy and Nice. But most people saw in 

^^^H the treaty a kind of guarantee for good relations with France, 

^^^H sod this consideration was enough to turn the scale.' 
^^^^^^ < Pail. Dibatci, dvii., 163 ; Morley, CobdtH. u., 265. 



■ THE PAPER DUTY. 

The great fight of the session was over the repeal of the CHAP, 
paper duty, which was the leading feature of Gladstone's '"' 
budget; a scheme which also remitted j^i, 190,000 of taxation 
in consequence of the French treaty, and nearly .f 1,000,000 by 
the abolition or reduction of duties on food, timber, and hops. 
It was opposed in the house of commons on the ground that 
the state of the national finances did not warrant the remission 
of the paper duty, which contributed about £1,000,000 to the 
rex'enue, as it formed so considerable a part of it. The oppo- 
sition case was stated clearly and forcibly by Sir Stafford 
Northcote on the third reading of the budget bill, which the 
government only carried by a majority of nine. Palmerston, 
who had opposed the repeal in the cabinet,' then wrote to 
the queen : " This may probably encourage the house of lords 
to assert itself, and Viscount Palmerston is bound in duty to 
say that if they do so, they will perform a good public service ". 
This was a stab in the back for Gladstone such as perhaps no 
prime minister had ever dealt to a colleague since cabinets 
came into existence. Palmerston's feelings were no secret ; 
and Derby caused it to be made known to him that, if Russell, 
Gladstone, and Milner Gibson were to leave the ministry, 
he might rely on conservative support for the remainder of 
the session.' The lords threw out the bill by a majority of 
eighty-nine ; and then the que,stion arose whether they were 
not acting ultra vires in meddling with a money bill. Some 
formal protests were entered in a series of resolutions moved 
by Palmerston, but in language so favourable to the action of 
the lords that Gladstone felt himself obliged to reply to it 
This he did in a manner which, in some circumstances, would 
have compelled his resignation. But Palmerston, though prob- 
ably he would have been glad to get rid of Gladstone,* declined 
to accept the challenge. It is believed that the defeat of the 
paper bill by the house of lords " had no inconsiderable share 
in propelling Mr. Gladstone along the paths of liberalism ".* 

Palmerston'sdistrust of the French emperor after the annexa- 
tion of Savoy was intense, though probably founded more on 
personal prejudice than on any facts in his possession. His letter 

' Moiley, Gladtlont, a.. 31. 

» MalmesbuTy, Mtmmrt of om tt-MinisItr. ii. 
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to the Duke of Somerset, then Grst lord of the admiralty, ex- 
presses his own private conviction, but has little other evidence 
to support it " I have," he says, " watched the French emperor 
narrowly, and have studied his character and conduct. Vou 
may rely upon it, that at the bottom of his heart there 
rankles a deep and inextinguishable desire to humble and 
punish England." ' Whether sound or unsound, the people of 
England fully shared in this belief, of which Sir Charles Napier, 
alarmed by the fortifications at Cherbourg and the effect of 
steam on naval operations, had made himself the mouthpiece ; 
and the great popularity of the volunteer movement, initiated 
by Lord Derby's government in 1S59, was largely, if not e.vclo- 
sively, due to it The government carried a national defence 
bill providing for an outlay of ^^9.000,000 on the fortifications 
of Portsmouth, Plymouth, Chatham, and Cork. Gladstone was 
strongly opposed to it, though he gave way in the end ; but 
his hostility was the cause of Palmerston's writing another 
letter to the queen, in which he said it would be better to lose 
Gladstone than to run the risk of losing Portsmouth. How 
these two men continued to act tc^ether for si)( years, is one 
of the enigmas of political history. Gladstone's adverse opinion 
of Palmerston had been expressed so freely ^ that it is difficult 
to account for his remaining in the cabinet 

The complete consolidation of the Italian kingdom had still 
to wait a few years longer. Venice remained in tlie hands of 
Austria till 1866, and Rome, protected by French bayonets, 
remained under the government of the Church till 1870, But 
much work had been accomplished, and it was due in large 
part to the moral support of England. When Garibaldi with 
his " thousand heroes " went to the assistance of the Sicilian 
insurgents, Russell openly expressed his sympathy in the 
house of commons. When the dictator was preparing to cross 
the straits for Naples, the foreign secretary declined to fall 
in with the French proposal that the Joint squadrons of the 
two governments should be sent to stop him. When the 
Austrian ambassador asked Russell to condemn the invasion of 
the papal states by the Sardinian army, he was told that, in 
the opinion of the British government, the best hope for Italy 

' Ashley. lAfi of Lord PalmrrsloH, ii., 190. 
» Lif, o/BUhoP mlbir/orct. i,.. 3+9. 
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lay in the success of the Sardinian army. Finally, in a charac- CHAP, 
teristically doctrinaire despatch, Russell vindicated the Italian '"' 
revolutionists and the assistance given them by the Piedmontese 
on the authority of the jurist Vattcl. It is probable that the 
queen, with every desire to relieve Italy from the tyranny and 
misgovemment from which she was undoubtedly suffering, 
would have preferred some other settlement of the question 
involving a less violent invasion of prescriptive rights and long- 
recognised sanctions. Her reluctance to go all lengths with 
Palmerston and Russell, was a wholesome check upon the 
over-zealous temper of statesmen who, in the pursuit of their 
favourite ideals, would have risked a quarrel with two great 
military monarchies. 

The session of i86t witnessed one of Gladstone's great 
financial triumphs. In his budget he reduced the income tax 
from tenpence to ninepence, and again proposed the abolition 
of the paper duty. The opposition fought the question " to the 
last cartridge ". Twice the government had a narrow escape, 
On Horsfall's proposal to abolish the tea duties instead of 
the paper duty, they had a majority of only eighteen, which 
subsequently in committee was reduced to fifteen. When the 
bill reached the house of lords it was found that by one of 
Palmerston's resolutions of the previous year, the peers would 
be obliged either lo accept or to reject the budget as a whole, 
and Lord Derby shrank from the responsibility of a step which 
would have been productive of grave financial embarrassment. 

The legislative record of the session independently of the 
paper duty- is not a very important one. But a movement was 
b^un in regard to education which had some fruitful effects. 
The Duke of Newcastle's commission was appointed in i86o^ 
to inquire into the state of popular education in England, 
and the Clarendon commission in 1861 to inquire into the 
state of the great public schools. The result of the one 
was the famous "revised code" of Mr. Lowe; the report 
of the other did not appear until 1864, and the legislation of 
which it was the parent belongs to a later chapter. Some 
other measures which helped to relieve the session of 1861 from 
the charge of sterility must be shortly mentioned. The intro- 
duction of voting papers for the universities of Oxford, Cam- 
bridge, and Dublin lent great additional influence to non-resi- 
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dent graduates. The defeat, by the speaker's casting vote, 
of the annual bill for the abolition of Church rates, which 
had hitherto passed the commons by substantial majorities, 
was a marked sign of the conservative reaction which w'as in 
fact represented by Palmerston. Gladstone voted against the 
bill, and the prime minister in its favour. The bankruptcy 
bill, introduced and carried after a hard fight by Lord West- 
bury, did away with the distinction between bankruptcy and 
insolvency, and enabled non-traders to obtain the relief from 
which they had previously been excluded. It did not abolish 
imprisonment for debt, but it enacted that no debtor could be 
kept in prison for more than twelve months. 

The autumn brought with it many troubles. It witnessed 
an ill-fated expedition to Mexico, undertaken by France, 
Spain, and England conjointly for the protection of European 
subjects during the civil war then raging there, and also to 
enforce payment of the Mexican bonds. President Juarez 
satisfied England and Spain, but as soon as he saw through 
the real design of the French emperor, which was to occupy 
the Mexican capital and establish there a government of his 
own, and perhaps to fulfil his long-cherished dream of found- 
ing a great Latin dominion astride of the central American 
isthmus,' he prepared for war. England and Spain withdrew 
from the expedition in May, 1862 ; and the unfortunate Arch- 
duke Maximilian of Austria was persuaded by Napoleon in 1864 
to become Emperor of Mexico. The tragic end of this disas- 
trous episode is well known.* 

The United States had declined the invitation to join the 
three powers in bringing pressure to bear on Mexico. Apart 
from their reluctance to assist in coercing the neighbouring 
republic, the Americans were occupied with more serious 
matters. In the spring of 1861 the civil war between the 
northern and southern states had fairly begun, and in the 
autumn its consequences began to make themselves felt in 
Great Britain. The first was the affair of the Trent. In the 
month of November two commissioners were despatched by 
the southern confederacy to the courts of St James's and the 

' De la Gorce, Hitt. du Srcond Emfi'r, 
*V^e[i the Mexican R 
ofa coDEt-miTtiaJ on June 2 
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Tuileries respectively, to enlist the sympathies of the English CHAP. 
and French governments and to obtain if possible more material 
assistance. They embarked at Havaniiah on board a British 
mail steamer, the Trent, on November 8, and the next day the 
vessel was boarded by a Federal warship, the Safi Jacinto, 
commanded by Captain Wilkes, who took the two commis- 
sioners, Slidell and Mason, out of her, and carried them away 
prisoners. The British government at once demanded their 
surrender and an ample apology for the insult to the British 
flag. Before the answer could be received the cabinet ordered 
a brigade of guards to be immediately embarked for Canada. 
Had it been left to Lord Palmerston and Lord John Russell 
to settle the question, war would almost certainly have broken 
out But here again, as in the case of Italy, the sovereign, 
acting on the advice of the prince consort, came to the rescue. 
The prince pointed out that the difficulty might be surmounted 
without any wound to the amour propre of either country. If 
the American government would declare that Captain Wilkes 
was acting without instructions, Great Britain could be satisfied 
with the release of the prisoners.^ An express statement to 
this effect from the United States minister was accepted in 
lieu of an apology. Late in December, Mason and Slidell were 
released and landed at Southampton on January 29, 1862. 
Thus for the second time had the queen by the judicious 
exercise of her authoritative influence saved England from a 
great misfortune. 

It was remarkable and on the whole creditable that the 
feeling of the working classes, especially in the north, continued 
lo run strongly against the "slave power," notwithstanding the 
terrible suffering brought upon the manufacturing population 
by the war and the blockade of (he southern ports of America, 
which cut ofl^the supplies of cotton and for a time drove up the 
raw material required for the Lancashire mills to famine prices. 
The distress speedily assumed dimensions sufficient to alarm 
even those who had the greatest confidence in the patience, 
loyalty, and good sense of the working classes. In i860 the 
cotton imports amounted to fifteen hundred million pounds. By 
1862 they had dropped to about five hundred million pounds. 

' A racsimile of Ibe queen's letter lo Lord Palmeraton. written however by 
Mnce Albert, is given in Martin. Priitce Coniori. ii., 433. 
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Palmerston declared that much of the suffering of the operati\K 
might have been allex-iated had the manufacturers used their 
stocks of unsold cotton to find employment for their own work- 
people, instead of selling them to foreigners for the sake of the 
high prices which the fibre commanded. He brought the charge 
against them in the house of commons on July 31, 
Cobden was " furious",* But all he could say in reply was that 
a large proportion of Lancashire millowners had not taken this 
course, which does not, of course, preclude us from believing 
that a great many bad ; and though there was no doubt much 
exoneration at the time, it is probable that Patmerston's state- 
ment was not entirely groundless. Ixird Derby took the 
lead in organising measures for the relief of the star\Hng multi- 
tude. He himself subscribed £^,oco, and the untiring assiduity, 
the business-like qualities, and the vigilant personal supervision 
which he exercised throughout, were the theme of genera! 
admiration. The behaviour of the people was worthy of the 
h^hest commendation. 

But the cotton femine was not the only trouble caused by 
the American civil war. On June 23. 1862, it was brought 
to the notice of Lord John Russell that the Alabama, a steamer 
then building at Birkenhead, was intended for use as a con- 
federate privateer. Owing to some unfortunate delays, the case 
did not come before the law officers of the crown till the 28th. 
They at once decided that there was abundant evidence to show 
that a breach of the foreign enlistment act was contemplated, 
and that the Aiabama ought to be detained. But it was then 
too late. The bird had flown. The Alabama had sailed that 
very afternoon ; and for the next two years the vessel, with a 
crew of which a great part was British, played hav^oc with the 
northern merchantmen. At the close of the j-ear a demand for 
compensation was made by the United States and peremptorily 
refused by Lord Russell.' The English answer was that all 
due vigilance had been exercised to prevent the escape of the 
4/aiama as soon as her true character became known. 

Though Lancashire and perhaps the industrial classes as a 
lole were in favour of the north, there was a great deal of 

^Parl. Dihattt, claviu.. 1IM7. 

• Lc(d John had been created Earl BosseW io li« sumtim ot 1S61. 
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English sympathy with the south. Russell and Palmerston did CHAP. 
not care to disguise their sentiments. Gladstone went further 
lian either. Speaking at Newcastle in October, 1 863, he declared 
thatjefferson Davis, the southern president, "had made an army, 
had made a navy, and, what was more, had made a nation", 
Disraeli on the other hand took a different and more penetrat- 
ing Wew of the situation. He was of opinion from the first that 
the southern states had undertaken a task altogether beyond 
their strength.' Thai the struggle was mainly one for the 
retention or abolition of slavery impressed the working men 
and the nonconformists more than the majority of educated 
Engltsbmen, who did not universally credit the exa^erated 
stories of negro suffering which were circulated in this country. 
They believed that on a great many estates the slaves were 
kindly treated, and that the alleged abuses of the system were 
exceptional and afforded no justification for depriving the 
southerners of their property and interfering with the sovereign 
rights of the southern states. 

This attitude on the part of the cultivated and leisured 
classes in Great Britain roused a feeling of resentment in 
America, particularly in the New England states, which was not 
allayed for many years. " The Americans," wrote Motley, the 
historian, to the Duke of Ai^yll in June, i86r, "would have 
scorned material aid. But they did expect sympathy. They 
thoi^ht that some voice in high places would have been lifted 
up to say, ' We are sorry for your trials ; we are compelled to 
look on with folded arms, but your cause is noble. Our hearts 
are with you. You are right in resolving upon two things — 
first to prevent the further extension of the system of African 
slavery, which you had the constitutional power of doing ; and 
secondly to maintain your nationality, your unity, which is all 
that saves you from anarchy and barbarism.' Instead of all 
this there came denunciations of the wickedness of civil war — 
as if the war had not been forced upon the government 1 " ^ 

' In his novel of Lothair, ch. xli.. will be found the best explanation of 
the empathy with which ihe English uppcc cIsescs at all events regarded the 
loiUhctn aristocracy. 

' Aulol/iografliy aiiJ Memoirs of {he Eighth Dute of Argyll, ii., 173. In 
Ihe rroil aflair. too. it was believed in America that the English government 
hiduken an ungenerous advantage of thedifHcuUiesof'tliecmbariaiiBed republic, 
Lgwell, another educated New Englandet, with many European connexions, 
Ht tfae popular sentiment into popular doggerel in the fliglow Paftr: 
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in the autumn of 1861 the prince consort's health gave 
much cause for anxiety. On November 22 he drove from 
Windsor to Sandhurst to inspect the buildings of the new staff 
college and royal military academy. It was a wet day, and the 
fatigue and exposure brought on an attack of tj-phoid fever, 
from which the prince died on Saturday, December 14. It 
was an irreparable misfortune to the queen, and to the nation 
a graver loss than it knew ; for the value of the prince's 
temperate and sagacious counsel, especially in matters of foreign 
policy, was not thoroi^hiy understood till some time afteru-ards. 
The queen never quite recovered from the blow and passed the 
next twentj' years of her life in a kind of retirement; and 
though she afterwards again took part in certain public cere- 
monials she left many of the social and charitable duties of 
royalty to be perfonned by the Prince of Wales. To perpetuate 
the memory of her husband she enriched Windsor Park tridi 
a stately mausoleum and Kensington Gardens were provided 
with an unhappy monument 

The most important domestic question of the year 1863 
was connected with education. The " revised code " founded 
on the report of the Newcastle commission and drawn up by 
Lowe in the preceding year was introduced in the house of 
commons on February- 13. Its leading feature was what a-as 
known as " payment by results ". Lowe, as \"ice- president of 
the council, proposed that the capitation grant should only be 
gi\-en in schools which were under the charge of a certificated 
master ; that the amount of the grant should be calculated on 
the attendance of the child, and that its pa>'ment should depend 
on the child passing a satisfectory examination in elementary 
subjects. The principle of pa)'Tnent by results caused much 
hdissatis&ction. especially among the clerg>', who thought that 
place was given to secular instniction. Lowe himself 
Jined to rccc^ise that any hantship was inflicted on the 
bj' punishing him for the stupiditj- of the child. " Who- 
heard of a man being paid for his failures ? ' be said. 
le was informed that a great many people had heard of it ; 
only quack doctors who ad%'eTtised " No cure, i>o pay ". 
Hs of adverse resolutions draivn up and introduced by 
falpolc led to considerable modifications of the ori^naJ pro- 
of the government. The code thus amended became 
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law, and was the groundwork of most of our subsequent legisla- chap. 
tion. Lowe, however, was charged with altering the reports of 
the school inspectors to accommodate them to his own views, 
and his defence being rejected by a majority of eight in the 
bouse of commons,^ he at once resigned and did not take 
office again in Palmerston's lifetime. 

In 1862 the house of commons and the country had begun 
to reflect on the probable result of increased estimates and 
reduced taxation. Stansfeld gave notice of a motion affirming 
that " the national expenditure was capable of reduction without 
compromising the safety, the independence, or the influence of 
the country". Palmerston thereupon moved a resolution ex- 
pressing the hope that with due regard to economy, the house 
would recognise its obligation to provide for the security of 
the country at home, and the protection of its interests abroad. 
Then the conservatives proposed a further amendment insisting 
more strongly on economy, and Walpole was selected to move 
it The defeat of the government was expected. But on Lord 
Palmerston announcing that he should make it a cabinet ques- 
tion. Walpole withdrew his resolution ; on which Disraeli re- 
marked that he hoped to-morrow '' honourable gentlemen would 
not be so unlucky as to find their favourites bolting. If they are 
placed in that dilemma, he said, "they will be better able to 
understand and sympathise with my feelings on this occasion V 

The leading interest of the year 1863 was what was known 
as the Schleswig-Holstein question ; of which Lord Palmerston 
is reported to have said that there were only three men in Europe 
who had ever understood it, of whom one (the prince consort) 
was dead, another (a Danish statesman) was mad, and the third 
(he himself) had forgotten it. The German powers claimed that 
Schleswig-Holstein was part of the Germanic confederation, and 
must be treated as such by Denmark, instead of being regarded 
as an integral part of the Danish kingdom. Moreover, they 

<Pnrl. Dtbaitt, Ixxiv., 897, 90a, gio. 'The Derby day. 

'A cORiplelc BBrvey of GUdEtone's finance is 10 be found in Sir Spencer 
Wftlpole'v Hiitory of TwiHly-Jlvt Yiars, which should be compared however 
with Sif Slaffofd Northcote'8 Twmiy Ytan of FinaHcial Policy (1862). Dis- 
nidi't two speeches, one on the tnidget of 1861. and another on the budget of 
lS6z, suinraacisc, as he said himKlf, Mr. Gladstone's financial career up to that 
lime, vid give the opposition view of it. See Kebbel, Sflcclid Sfeickti of Lord 
Biacontfielil. 
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CHAP, insisted on treating the two as one duchy ; Denmark maintained 

'"■ that they were distinct. But for the revolutions of 1848, the 

dispute would have been brought to an issue in that year, after 

■ the accession of Frederick VII., the last of his line, to the throne 
H of Denmark. He separated the duchies, incorporating Schies- 
H wig with Denmark, while permitting Holstein to remain part 
H of the German confederation. The German diet retaliated by 
H formally incorporating Schleswig, and Prussia would hav« exe- 
H cuted its mandate, had not the rising of the populace paralysed 
H the government. The five great powers thereupon met at the 

■ London conference of 1850, on the in\itation of Denmark, and 
H agreed to recognise the integrity of that kingdom, while re- 
H serving Holstein, which was to remain, as before, a member of 
H the German confederation. This arrangement for which Pal- 
H merston was chiefly responsible, was embodied in the treaty 

■ of 1852. It bore signs of haste, since the renunciation of only 
H one of the claimants to the succession, the Duke of Augusten- 
H burg, was obtained, and the powers abstained from giving a 
H joint guarantee. Still peace was preserved, until, in 1862, 
H Frederick VII., while conceding autonomy to Holstein, as- 
H sented to a law which virtually united Schleswig with Den- 
H mark. The ink was barely diy upon this document when 
H Frederick died, and his successor Prince Christian of Glucks- 
^B burg, who ascended the throne as Christian !X., felt bound to 
H confirm his predecessor's action. The German diet proceeded 
^B to occupy Holstein with federal troops. 

^B England fiilly belie\-ed that Denmark had right upon her 

^V side. The foreign sccretan,' at first confined himself to the con- 

^H genial office of lecturing the Danish government on the duty 

^A^ of granting hlienU institutions to Schleswig ; but, on the last 

^^K n^t of the session of 1S63, he made the memorable statement 

^^H tfwt "if any violent attempt u-ere made to overthrow the r^t 

^^B and interfere with the independence of Denmark, those who 

^^B VUde the attempt would find in the result that it would not 

^^1 be Denmark alone with which they wx>uld hare to ajntcnd ". 

^^1 This litnguage admitted of only one interpretation. But the 

^^B French emperor, on whose cooperation the foreign minister 

^H (died. hoA other views. In concert with England he had ad- 

^^H ^CKXcS two Tcmonstiances to Sl Petersburg tn April and 

^H im; _nS63, in bvour of the Poles then in rebellion against 
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Russia ; but Russia, knowing that England would only employ CHAP, 
moral force, contemptuously rejected both. Accordingly when 
in September Russell proposed that England and France 
should make a joint representation to Austria, Russia, and 
the German diet in favour of Denmark, he was told that the 
emperor was not prepared to accept from Germany a similar 
reply to that which he had submitted to from Russia, and that, 
" unless her majesty's government was prepared to go further, 
if necessary, than the mere presentation of a note and the 
receipt of an evasive reply," the emperor could not agree to 
Lord Russell's suggestion.^ The mistake made by England 
was not in declining to go to war, but in lecturing the powers 
of Europe all round in language which, unless she did mean to 
fight, was ridiculous. Russell, after all bis bluster, could only 
call the tsar "a very ill-bred man". The French emperor, 
too, put a price on his assistance which rendered joint action 
impossible. He should require, he said, first the liberation of 
Venetia, and secondly some modification of the Rhine frontier. 
This, of course, would have meant a general European war. 

Palmerston might perhaps have endeavoured to act up to 
the spirit of his menacing language had it not been for the 
restraining influence of his colleagues. They were supported 
by the queen,' who exerted her authority on this occasion 
more successfully than she had done in 1859. ^^ "^^ opening 
of parliament in 1864 ministers introduced into the royal speech 
expressions which still seemed to commit England to active 
interference on behalf of Denmark, The queen in.'sisted on 
these words being expunged, and substituted others of her own 
which were perfectly colourless.' When Palmerston told the 
Austrian ambassador that if the Austrian fleet went to the 
Baltic, he would regard it as " an affront and insult to Eng- 
land," the queen appealed to the cabinet, through Lord Gran- 
ville, to help her against the prime minister; she even went a 
step fiirther and hinted at appealing to the country, " She 
invited the private support of Lord Derby, the leader of the 
.opposition, and let it be known that if parliament did not 

mttilary Papers. 1864, vol, Uiv. (No. 2). 131, 
. He, HUtory of T«„«ly-Jive V.ars, i.. 448. 
L Lif* 1^ Qmtn Viclaria, p. 349 ; and Loid Fitzmauiice, Granville, 
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CHAP, adopt a pacific and neutral policy, she was prepared to dis- 
solve it and let the countiy decide between herself and her 
ministers."' But she was very angry with Ell en bo rough, who 
made insinuations against her as well as against the govern- 
ment on the score of want of energy, and with Derby for sop- 
porting him. 

At any rate, England escaped being invoK"ed in the war. 
Denmark was invaded and defeated. A conference assembled 
1 in London which through Danish obstinacy ended in nothing, 

1^^^ and Napoleon declined yet another overture. The Germans 

^^^H seized the duchies and made Denmark pay an indemnity' for 

^^^H defending them. Palmerston and Russelt, who had utterly 

^^^V failed to gauge Bismarck's subtlety and resolve, attempted to 

^^^V disguise their discomfiture b)' talk of what they would do if 

^^^1 Copenhagen were attacked. The go\'emment was taken to 

^^^H task in both houses in the following year, and in the lords a 

^^^1 vote of censure was carried by. 177 votes to 16S. In the com- 

^^^1 mons the government took refuge under an amendment, moved 

^^^1 by (Cinglake, which expressed satisfaction that the country' had 

^^^^ refrained from armed intervention. The prime minister's per- 

^^^P sonal popularity carried the day by 313 \-otes to 29S, but even 

^^^P so he was compelled to claim Mr. Gladstone's financial exploits, 

^^^V which he had thwarted more than once, as the chief reason for 

^^^K the continuance of his government' 

^^^ In 1S63 an e^'ent took place which, though highly gratify- 

ing to the queen, placed her in a position of some embarrass- 
ment in connexion with the Dano-German war. The marriage 
of the Prince of Wales to the Princess Alexandra of Denmark 
was solemnised in St George's Chapel. Windsor, on March 
10 The princess naturally felt acutely the position of her 
'illier, the King of Denmark, and when in December of the 
tie >'ear she and her husband were fellow -guests at Windsor 
!i the Crown Printre and Princess of Prussia, all four must 
e found the situation a trying one. The queen is said to 
e forbidden Schleswig-Holstein to be mentioned at the dinner 

yeojs of Grey to GranTine in Fiumaonce. L. 465.66. 
P^Uamntary Paf<Tt. iSbo-iSAx, CortttfipnJtnii Rta^Hmg Uu Affain 
' mmd HaUUi*. aad Pariiamentary Paftrt, tS6t, liiv. ; and the two 
lllc QaaHeflj Rrritm. Jaoaaiy and AytO, 1S64, ccfrintcd in Euoj* 
^Suiufriir? (1905). vol. iL 
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table; but all must have been thinking of it. Parliament voted CHAP, 
the Prince of Wales ^"40,000 a year, to supplement the income 
of the Duchy of Cornwall which was worth £60,000 more, and 
gave j£io,OC» a year to the princess, with the guarantee of 
£yo,ooo if she should be left a widow. 

The budget of 1 863 was important, and it was stated by an 
opposition newspaper that for the iirst time since his succession 
to office in 1859, Gladstone had produced a financial statement 
which was likely to give general satisfaction. The French 
commercial treaty had more than doubled British exports to 
France.' and Gladstone in making his financial statement on 
April 18 was able to show a surplus of ^3,874,000. The in- 
tax was reduced from ninepence to sevenpence in the 
pound, and the tea duties from one shilling and fivepcnce to a 
shilling. The chancellor of the exchequer rather impaired the 
popularity of his budget by a proposal to abolish the exemption 
from income tax of charitable endowments and corporate trusts. 
The proposal, however, met with such strong opposition both 
in the house of commons and out of it, that after making a 
vigorous defence of his policy, he was compelled to abandon 
the project These were not the days of " heroic legislation " ; 
but in the session of 1863 four useful measures were placed 
upon the statute book, and two destined hereafter to become 
law were defeated. The prisons chaplains bill, providing for the 
appointment of Roman catholic chaplains in prisons ; the bill 
for the augmentation of small benefices, enabling the lord chan- 
cellor to sell 300 of the smallest advowsons in His gift to the 
landowners in their respective neighbourhoods; the statute 
law revision bill, weeding out obsolete acts; and the bill in- 
flicting the punishment of the lash on garrotters redeemed the 
scs^on from the chaise of absolute barrenness. 

In 1864 the budget was again the principal object of parlia- 
mentary interest The cheap breakfast table was made still 
cheaper by the reduction of the sugar duties, and the income 
tax was reduced by another penny, from sevenpence to six- 
pence. To the post office savings bank bill passed the year 
bdbre, Mr. Gladstone added a measure for providing through 
the post office a system of annuities and insurances on a 

■ Pari. Dibaiti, dxx., 220. 
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'. humble and useful scale. In tbU session what is known as the 
penal servitude act was passed, providing that penal servitude 
should never be imposed for five )-ears, and that after nine 
months of solitary confinement the convict sbouJd be trans- 
ported to Western Australia, The Australian colonies, however, 
protested so loudly against this proposal that the government 
was obliged to drop it 

In the course of this j-ear England received visits fiom 
some illustrious foreigners. On April 3 Garibaldi, the hero of 
Italian liberation, arrived and was welcomed by all classes with 
unbounded enthusiasm. He stayed at Stafford House, as the 
guest of the Duke of Sutherland, and a large party, leading 
statesmen of both sides • being among the number. «-as invited 
to meet hiin. During his stay in London be was guiltj- of 
some indiscretions which rather damped the admiration of his 
aristocratic friends, and be left Elngland on the 25th w-itboot 
visiting the manulacturing districts as he had originally in- 
tended. A rumour obtained general credence thai the Frcodi 
etnpcnx had protested against the ovatkn wbicb be was recciT^ 
ir^ in London. The government tbou^t it neccssai}' to lake 
nolke of this report, and GUdstooc assured the bouse c^com- 
tnons that it was " entirciy destitute of the si^test shadow of 
fiNmdatioa ". * Another Italian patriot. Mazriot, caused some 
embartassment to Lotd Palmerstoo's cabooet. He had pcf- 
soad«d Stansiekl, then a civil km) of the admnatty, to aOow 
letters, addressed to bint uiKlcr the psendonym of Fknrar^ to 
be dcthvied at Stansfdd's bonsc: One of Mamni's cone- 
sfKxtdenls was Greece a man wix> had been tried m I^iis 
for c oc s p u acy to m ui da de ea^Kroc. A tetto- was food m 
Greco's possessio n tdbif haa if be wanted raoaey to write to 
He. Flowers •! 35 Tbatkie Sqnre, w^eic StassfcU lirad. A 
w s ahit in p c e mu rit^ tfac dvH lotd was moved b ttKlnaseaf 
flm^M)c& ibc gu^uooMat icssced twe laoticn^ wbicji, how- 
CMS^wasoiOirdefeHDed b)-* n^od^orttai,and SianaftU feh 
F booMd ID retHV from Ac ibmwIit- An cva moR 
t tfeaC of LjonJ West&vy, ^ kid 
daaeeOor. wkc^ beades imainiriia^ acts of B eporism . had pR- 
e oQ tlK aaBapfmpnabon of panbc 
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Tioney by an official who had been permitted to retire on a CK 
)cnsioii. Westbury, an able lawyer with a highly cultivated 
aste for vitriolic sarcasm, met with Httle sympathy. But he 
lad made some serious efforts while in office to amend and 
iinplify the legal system. He succeeded in laying the founda- 
ion of bankruptcy law reform and he caused some progress to 
>e made in the consolidation of the statutes and the repeal of 
bsolete enactments. 

In America the tide had turned in favour of the North, 
nd events had signally confuted the opinions of those English 
oliticians who had predicted a different result. On June 30, 
863, Roebuck had moved a resolution in the house of commons 
ailing on the government to recognise the southern confederacy. 
le was answered by Gladstone who, while opposing the motion, 
gain declared his conviction that the maintenance of the 
American union was impossible. Events speedily showed the 
epth of this miscalculation. Roebuck withdrew his motion, 
nd Mason, the confederate envoy, left London. Russell, how- 
ver, continued to prophesy that the south would establish 
3 independence. But ministers interfered to prevent the 
DUthemcrs from being supplied with steam vessels by an 
English firm ; and it would have been only cruel kindness to 
imish them with additional means of prolonging what had now 
ecome a hopeless contest, The cabinet also studiously refused 
D co-operate with Napoleon III. in his ill-judged attempts to 
lediate between the belligerents. 

We are now approaching the end of what has been called 
[le Palmerstonian era, and also of the golden days of Gladston- 
»n finance, Gladstone's last budget, in Lord Palmerston's 
ninistry, has been described as " the crown and summit " 
f this period of our financial history.' With a surplus of 
^4,000,000 he was able to reduce the tea duty from a shilling 
3 sixpence, and the income tax from sixpence to fourpence. 
rhe only measure of any importance which was passed during 
his session was the union chai^eability bill, by which the union 
ras substituted for the parish for purposes of poor relief; the 
xpense was now to be charged upon the union fund formed by 
ontributions from the parishes within its area, and residence 
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within the union instead of in the parish was to establish "a 
settlement." the term of residence being reduced to one year. 
In the summer of this year the countr>- was disturbed by the 
discovery that a disease known on the continent as the steppe- 
murrain or rinderpest had broken out in England. It seems to 
have been imported from Holland; and it spread so rapidly 
that it was seen to be necessary at once to introduce some 
remedial measures. Almost the last act of Lord Palmerston's 
government in October, 1865, was the appointment of a royal 
commission to inquire into the best mode of dealing with the 
disease which threatened to become a national calamity. 

A leading member of the commission was Robert Lowe, 
who had recently come forward in parliament as the opponent 
of parliamentary reform. It will be remembered that after the 
withdrawal of Russell's bill in i860, the government allowed 
the question to drop. But some of their followers were un- 
willing to abandon it, and kept the question alive during the 
whole of Palmerston's administration. Locke King's bill for 
the reduction of the county franchise, brought in in 1864, was 
opposed by Palmerston and defeated on the second reading by 
a majority of twenty-seven. Edward Baines's bill for the re- 
duction of the borough franchise was introduced about a month 
afterwards, and though supported by Gladstone, whose speech 
was really an answer to the premier's speech on Locke King's bill, 
was rejected by the still larger majority of fift>--six. In the 
session of 1S65 Baines returned to the chaige. But he found 
a lion in his path. Gladstone, though he voted for the bill, did 
not speak ; and Lowe took the lead in denouncing this con- 
cession to democracy. His great speech, the first of a series 
which established his reputation as a consummate orator, was 
delivered on May 23, when the motion for the " previous 
question " was moved by Lord Elcho and carried by a majority 
of seventy-four. 

Next to parliamentary reform, the question now assuming 
the deepest interest in domestic politics was that of the Irish 
Church. On March 2S, Dillwyn, a Welsh radical member, 
having moved a resolution affirming that the state of the Irish 
Church " was unsatisfactory, and called for the early attention 
of her majesty's government," Gladstone made a long speech 
which alarmed most conservatives and all churchmen. He 
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allowed that the condition of the Irish Church was "unsatis- t 
factory," that it had failed as a missionary Church ; but announced 
that having regard to the difficulties which stood in the way of 
removing anomalies, he was not prepared to say that the 
question "called for the early attention of government ". Thus 
he had at one step transferred the maintenance of the Irish 
Church from the ground of principle to the ground of expedi- 
ency. Churchmen in general, and Gladstone's Oxford con- 
stituents in particular, who had seen in him a bulwark of the 
established Church, and regarded the English and Irish branches 
of it as constituting one whole and indivisible communion, were 
discouraged at language which by implication negatived this 
theory. He did little to regain their favour by opposing 
Goschen's bill for the abolition of tests in the university of 
Oxford ; and it was not long before they were able to show their 
indignation in a practical manner. 

On July 6, 1865, parliament was dissolved, having sat for six 
years one month and six days. During this period the by- 
elections had gone greatly in favour of the conservatives, and 
Colonel Taylor, the opposition whip, told Malmesbur>' in April 
that they would gain twenty-five scats. Their chances, how- 
ever, had been badly damaged by one of Derby's unfortunate 
indiscretions. On June 26, Lord Devon in the house of lords 
moved the second reading of the Roman catholic oaths bill, 
the object of which was to substitute for the oath imposed in 
1829 a less exacting one. Lord Derby objected to "unmuz- 
zling" the Roman catholics, and the expression gave great 
offence. Whatever the cause, the conservatives at the general 
election lost ground instead of gaining it, and Palmerston had 
the satisfaction of knowing that in spite of everything his was 
still the name to conjure with. Many of the high churchmen, 
too, notwithstanding Gladstone's language about the Irish 
Church, were still anxious to keep him in power. For his sake 
they were willing to condone the "Shaftesbury bishoprics" 
bestowed on the evangelical party; and they contributed their 
share to swell the liberal majority. Gladstone, though defeated 
by Gathome Hardy at Oxford, easily secured a seat in Lanca- 
shire. The liberals gained about twenty seats, counting forty 
on a division, which brought up their majority to between sixty 
Jltjr. 

'3' 
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CHAP. It must, however, be remembered that the padiament of 
^^ 1865 was a Palmerstonian parliament, and that at least one- 
fourth of those who were prepared to fight under the prime 
minister's banner were in sentiment conservatives. Had he 
not lived to appeal to the country in person, their votes would 
have been given to Lord Derby, and our history might have 
told another tale. But Palmerston s earthly career was now 
drawing to a close. During the greater part of the summer he 1 
had been suffering from gout and want of sleep. As soon as ' 
the Tiverton election was over he retired to Brockett Hall, 
where he gradually grew weaker, and on October 18 he breathed 
his last, within two days of completing his eighty-first year. 

The death of Palmerston may be said to have closed the 
transition period through which this country passed in its 
progress from aristocracy to democracy. By the nation at 
large he was regarded as the leader of the liberals, who were 
satisfied with knowing that their own friends were in power. 
By the conservatives he was tolerated and even trusted as 
almost one of themselves. An age of transition is an age of 
compromise. And Palmerston himself was a living compro- 
mise. The tories supported him for fear of the radicals, and 
the radicals supported him to keep out the tories. There were 
men on either side who chafed under his dictatorship. Neither 
Bright nor Disraeli was satisfied. But the influential majority 
of both parties acquiesced in an arrangement which gave some- 
thing to each of them, and prolonged what was ver}' accept- 
able, an era of political repose. It was the calm before the 
storm, but still it was a calm, and there were a number of 
troublesome questions which the nation, on the whole, was not 
unwilling to postpone to a more convenient season. The 
veteran parliamentarian, a whig by association, a conservative 
in sentiment, popular with the masses though he had small 
sympathy with their aspirations, had exactly represented the 
passing phase of public opinion. His death was the " letting 
out of the waters," and a prelude to a new era of stress^ ^d 
activity in domestic politics. 



CHAPTER X. 

THE "LEAP IN THE DARK'', 

The ministry continued to exist with little change, though its CHAP, 
most conspicuous figure had disappeared. Russe!!, who in his "■ 
seventy- fourth year became prime minister for the second 
time, resigned the foreign office in favour of Clarendon. The 
chancellorship of the exchequer continued in the hands of 
Gladstone, who succeeded to the leadership of the house of 
commons, rendered vacant by Palmerston's death. It was, 
however, essential to introduce some new blood into the min- 
istry, while the strengthening of the cabinet in the commons 
was still more imperative. Lord Stanley, to whom office was 
offered, refused to leave his party, and a proposal to bring 
Lowe into the cabinet fell to the ground, in view of his declara- 
tion against any lowering of the borough franchise. Bright 
also was impossible, for he had committed the unpardonable 
offence of attacking classes who could make their resentment 
felt, and his name, as Gladstone said at the time, would have 
sunk both the government and any reform bill they might 
propose. Goschen, one of the members for the city of London, 
an able young man connected with a wealthy Anglo-German 
financial firm, became vice-president of the board of trade, and 
Forster under-secretary for the colonies. The appointment 
of Goschen, who had only been in parliament three years, 
created both surprise and jealousy among Russell's colleagues, 
feelings which were intensified when, in the following January, 
he entered the cabinet as chancellor of the duchy of Lancaster. 
An addition to the strength of the cabinet in the commons was 
made in February, when Lord Ripon went to the Indian office 
and Lord Hartington, who had hitherto been under-secretary, 
became head of the war office. In succeeding to the premier- 
's? 
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iihip on Palmerston's death, Russell entered on no peaceful in- 
heritance. The disastrous spread of cattle pl^ue in Great 
Britain, insurrection in Jamaica, a commercial crisis, and 
fcnianism in Ireland, combined to harass the few months of 
his administration. 

Within a few weeks of its accession to office the govern- 
ment received news of a rising by the negroes in Jamaica. 
A mob of blacks, armed mainly with stones and cutlasses, had 
besieged the court-house at Morant Bay, set it on fire and 
killed eighteen white persons on October 1 1, 1865. The rioters 
spread themselves over the surrounding estates, forcing the 
inhabitants to take refuge in the bush, putting some of the male 
whites to death, and pillaging stores. The situation, without 
doubt, was one which demanded prompt and enei^etic measures 
on the part of the island executive. The governor, Edward 
John Eyre, formerly a ms^istrate and a protector of aborigines 
in Australia, where he was known for his sympathy with the na- 
tives, at once summoned his council and with their approval 
issued a proclamation placing the county of Surrey under martial 
law, excepting only from this decree Kingston the capital. 
Troops were despatched to surround the Insui^ent district and 
the rising was soon well under controL The governor and council 
believed that George William Gordon, a native proprietor, a 
member of the house of assembl>-, a baptist preacher, and an 
srdent champion of the blacks, was responsible for the insur- 
rectionary movement, though there is no satisfactory evidence 
.that he had a guilty knowledge of any intended rising. He 
H^MMnrstcil, tried b\' a court-martial, composed of two naval 
^^^Btants aivd an ensign. foui>d guilt>' on e\'idefM:e which 
^^^^nave been wboUy insuflident to secure his con\-ktion in 
^^Brt [if law, ^cnteifoed to death, and executed oa the 25rd 
tt>n tv'a- his E»tc with calmr>ess and dignity, disdaan- 
a iviiltctk letter to bis wife all share in any coo^xracy. 
tc suinu\ar>- lunisfaiDcnts went oa for about thr«c weeks 
he t;.'\vnKT liad fornuQy stated tint the rebeUkm had 
tfiKucvi. jLitJ, to all, 459 persons were pot &> dcaifa, and 
^^^V> Aofgod, indndiag man}- wamen. The news of these 
^^^MmAl peMJy infcmrrf a Ih^: sectioa of the Ei^^ 
^^^^H^- ikb pwcfMBait piU(B|Nly Jr^nilihul a mmniiaDii 
^^^Br>-t nndn dK «l i a i nnaiHt ^ of Sir Henfr Sttiric^ Id 
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tamaka and temporarily superseded the governor. The com- 
pission, which reported in April, 1 866, praised the govenior 

for the skill, promptitude, and vigour which he manifested dur- 
ng the early stages of the insurrection," but found that martial 
aw had been continued in its full force for an excessive period ; 
hat the punishment of death was unnecessarily frequent ; that 
he Actings were reckless and in one place positively bar- 
nous; and that the burning of 1,000 houses was wanton and 
!rueL Beyond recalling Eyre, who forthwith retired on his 
>ension, the government took no action in punishing either 
lyre himself or any of the officers concerned in the suppression 
tf the rising. But the matter did not end here. A Jamaica 
ommittee was founded, under the chairmanship of John Stuart 
rtill, with Herbert Spencer and Huxley among the members, 
o promote the prosecution of Governor Eyre and other officials. 
Dn the other hand, many persons to whose views Carlyle ' gave 
orcible expression, supported the governor in his action. In 

867 two of the officers chiefly concerned in Gordon's execu- 
ion were prosecuted for murder, and in i858 a prosecution 
iras b^un against Eyre Tor " high crimes and misdemeanours in 
rts of alleged abuse and oppression under colour of execution 
if his office as governor of the island ". These efforts on the 
lart of the Jamaica committee met with no success, for in both 
:ases the grand jury threw out the bill. The affair was finally 
aid to rest in 1872 when a sura of money was voted by parlia- 
oent to the ex-govemor on account of the expenses incurred 
>y him in his defence. 

In the late spring of 1866 there burst on the country a 
ommercial disaster which involved in failure many firms in 
^ndon and the provinces alike, and carried ruin into thousands 
if households. The principle of limited liability, first author- 
sed under the joint stock companies act of 1856, had taken 
inn root, and an ever-increasing number of joint stock under- 
akings were each year floated under its protection. The very 
ictivity of commerce tended to increase speculation to a 
langerous degree. The failure of the London, Chatham, and 
Oovcr Railway Company to fulfil its engagements and the 
lisposal of its ordinary stock at a ruinous discount heralded 
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CHAP, the crash. On May lo the great biil-discounting house of 
Ovcrcnd, Gurney, and Co. failed, the liabilities amounting lo 
no less than ;ir 19,000,000. Friday, the day following this 
portentous failure, was known in the city as "Black Friday'. 
The pressure upon the Bank of England for accommodation 
ill tile discounting of bills became so severe that the bank 
charter act was temporarily suspended as in the previous 
panics of 1S4S and 1857- By the knowledge that this step 
had been taken confidence was restored, nor did the bank find 
it necessary to take advantage of its increased powers. As 
the crisis, fortunately, was due to financial operations and not 
to any diminution in the trade of the country, which was in 
the main prosperous and sound, the difficulties gradually passed 
over, though the year was marked by an unusual number of 
commercial Icttlures. 

With the death of Palmerston was sounded the knell of 
the jCio householder, the real ruler of the nation during the 
generation of prosperous mercantilism and middle-class as- 
cendancy, which had followed the reform bill of 1832, and 
had made so great an advance in material prosperity. An old 
order may almost be said to have passed away in the autumn 
of 1865; a new generation of politicians arose to whom the 
ideas of Pitt and Canning were archaic So long as Palmer- 
ston livixl the question of organic reform, of which he had 
been B consistent, and, by dint of bis personal popularity, 
a successful opponent, can hardly be said to have entered 
seriously into the political arena ; with the accession of Rus- 
one of the whigs by whom the reform bill of 1832 was car- 
tbc intrixiuction of a fresh bill for the extension of the 
inevitable. But icst the cooscrvatiii-e spirits in the 
pftrty anil the small borw^h rcpresentati\-es might take offence, it 
1 fell ili.ii ihcchaiigcshould be madeas imperceptible as might 
ic JuM- .IS iniKicihius as the ministry could contri^^e. The 
of redistribution was postponed (or the preacnt. The 
bojwugh franchises were to be extended, but the ex- 
to be 00 a strictly coodetate scale. In towns it was 1 
ilbfetthe frsnchise shotM be lowered from a 
ID whidi every hoaseholder sbould 
tfOK personal payment o* rates. 
' lent vt £to ww« «1» to have rt»e 
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The county occupation franchise was to be reduced to £1^. It ( 
was also proposed that the vote should be conferred on all per- 
sons who had deposited ^50 in a savings bank for two years. 
Sy the adoption of these proposals it was hoped to add 400,000 
voters to the register without encountering any serious opposi- 
tion in the house of commons. 

This expectation was completely falsified. Opposition came 
rom within the liberal ranks. The disaffected liberals, cap- 
aincd by Lowe and Horsman, were compared by John Bright 
the discontented refugees in the cave of Adullam; but it 
ras retorted that the men in the cave were increasing, and that 
iaul and his armour-bearer (Gladstone and Bright) were be- 
oming more and more distressed thereby. Lowe, by speeches, 
he perorations to which long remained famous, gained dur- 
ig this year such a command of the house as had never 
n Gladstone's recollection been surpassed.' Speaking on 
he second reading, he said : " If we do fall, we shall fall 
eservedly. Uncoerced by any external force, not borne 
town by any internal calamity, but in the full plethora 
if our wealth and in the surfeit of our too exuberant pros- 
lerity, with our own rash and inconsiderate hands, we are 
bout to pluck down on our own heads the venerable temple of 
lur liberty and our glory." ^ A motion proposed by Lord Gros- 
■enor, afterwards Duke of Westminster, and seconded by Lord 
itanley, the son of the tory leader, that the house should not pro- 
ced with the franchise bill until the ministry had announced its 
ntcndons on redistribution, was only defeated by five votes on 
\pril27, IS66, andaflera promise had been given to disclose the 
ifhole plan as soon as the bill had passed the second reading. 
The cabinet — which had a cave of its own — hesitated for an 
lour or two, but, controlled by the determination of Rus- 
lell and Gladstone, resolved to stake the government's future 
apon carrj'ing the bill. Its chances of success, however, went 
from bad to worse. Endangered from the moment it got 
into committee, the deathblow was dealt on June 1 8, by a motion 
from Lord Dunkellin, one of the cave, who carried an amend- 
ment by 315 to 304 substituting rating for rental in the qualifi- 
cation for the borough franchise. 
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The ministers recc^nised that they had come to the end 
of their brief tether, Russell tendered their resignation to 
the queen, who was at Balmoral. Some days were spent in 
communicating with her ; on the 26lh Gladstone was able to 
tell the house of commons that the resignations had been 
accepted. Derby became prime minister for the third time, 
once more with Disraeli as chancellor of the exchequer and 
leader of the commons. The ministry was purely consei^ 
vative in its composition, for overtures which had been made 
to Lowe and the Adullamites were unsuccessful. Stanley be- 
came foreign secretary ; Chelmsford, lord chancellor ; Carnar- 
von, secretary for the colonies ; Lord Cranbome, who as Lord 
Robert Cecil had sat in the house since 1853, and had re- 
cently become heir to the raarquisate of Salisbury owing to the 
death of his elder brother, secretary of state for India ; and 
Spencer Walpole, home secretary. 

Shortly after the death of Palmerston, Gladstone and Deni- 

son the speaker, talking together, agreed that there existed 

in the country no strong feeling for reform. Yet the fall 

of the Russell administration, only a few months later, was 

immediately followed by turbulent scenes in London and a 

vigorous agitation throughout the country. The artisans, who 

had seemed apathetic towards the franchise when it was 

dangled before them, became angry when it was refijsed. The 

strenuous advocates of reform fanned this feeling into flame, 

and leagues and associations sprang up in all parts. A monster 

demonstration was arranged to take place on July 2 in Tia&lgar 

Square, to be followed bj- 3 second meeting on Monday, July 

25, in H\-dc Park, imder the presidency of Beales, the chair- 

jttMn of the Reform League. The meeting in Traialgar Square, at 

''tot prohibited by the police, was suffered in tbe end to be 

\, but the inhabitants of Belgravia and Maj-Jair i^arded 

endezvYHJS in tbe park as an invasion, and the government, 

Jsive until tbe last moment artd perplexed b)' legal com- 

lions finalt}' resoh'ed on closing the park gates to tbe 

C at five o'clock on tbe day appointed for tbe meeting. 

V strong ibrce of police was drawn up within tbe pailL 

organised portioin of tbe detnoostiation, on being refiised 

cbutcc, wi^tdrew to Tra&^ar Squue, wfaere an oideriy 

' u-as bdd ; but tbe omn) whidi had been drawn 




THE AGITATION FOR REFORM. aoj ^^ 

leather did not accompany the leaders. Some men standing CHAP. 
Ml llie dwarf wall in Park Lane levered the iron rails out of 
their supports. Throi^h a breach of about fifty yards created 
in th is manner, the crowd ruslied into tlie park. Long stretches 
of the fencing were thrown down, the police were savagely 
pelted, and had to be reinforced by detachments of the Foot 
Guards and the Life Guards, A good many windows were 
broken in the West -end that night, but no serious damage was 
done, nor was there any loss of life. The incident undoubtedly 
gave an impetus to the reform movement. The question of 
the franchise, which had hitherto mainly interested politicians 
and zealots, was thrust before the country. The upper and 
middle classes became aware of the danger which might arise 
from the inaction ; the working-men began to feel that they 
were being kept out of their rights. Street processions and 
monster open-air meetings were organised in the great cities. 
Bright, in a series of eloquent speeches, conducted a campaign 
throughout the country. The agitation found support within 
the corporation of London ; and the lord mayor presided at 
the Guildiiall over a meeting jointly convened by the Reform 
League and the London Working Men's Association, when 
resolutions in favour of " residential manhood suffrii^e " and 
vote by ballot were carried. 

Thus before parliament reassembled in February, 1867, it 
was plain that Lord Derby's ministry would be forced to bring 
forward proposals on parliamentary reform. At the opening 
of parliament the queen, who appeared in public after a long 
seclusion, announced in her speech that the attention of the 
houses would again be directed to the state of the representa- 
tion of the country. The address was agreed to with extra- 
ordinary alacrity ; and on February 1 1 Disraeli, as leader of 
the house of commons, was in a position to make his state- 
menL Parliamentary reform which had, he said, baffled the 
efforts of both parties, ought no longer to be a question which 
should determine the fate of cabinets. He proposed to lift 
it above the level of party discussion and to call upon the 
whole house to unite in settling it. 

On February 25, Disraeli gave details of the resolutions 
which he wished to see passed in the commons before proceed- 
ing to frame a bill. They seem to have been drawn up with the 
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P. double object of increasing the representation of the lal 
ing classes on the one hand, and on the other of creating 
system of balances and checks to prevent any one class or 
interest gaining a predominating power. It was proposed to &x 
the qualification for borough voters at a £,b rating franchise: 
for county voters at a ;t20 rating franchise. Four "fancy" 

» franchises were to be created : votes were to be conferred, 
irrespective of property qualifications, on tniiu'sters of religion 
and certificated schoolmasters ; on persons who had taken a 
university degree; on depositors ol £'yi in a savings bank; on 
the possessors of ;^50 in the funds ; and on any one who paid 
twenty shillings a year in direct taxation. The scheme, severely 
criticised by Lowe, Bright, and Gladstone, met with so cold a 
reception from the house, that on the following day the resolu- 
tions were withdrawn, and the government promised to bring 
in a complete bill. The withdrawal of the resolutions, which 
had been framed in a vain attempt to reconcile divisions within 
the cabinet, was accompanied by the resignation of three 
members of the cabinet, Carnarvon, Cranborne, and General 
Peel, secretary of state for war. Their places were speedily 
filled by the Duke of Buckingham, Sir Staflford Northcote, and 
Sir John Pakington. 

On March i8, Disraeli, no longer troubled by divided coun- 
sels in his cabinet, brought in a bill embodying liberal features 
more unmistakably than those hitherto outlined by the govern- 
ment. In the boroughs the franchise was to be granted to 
every householder, subject to the conditions of a two years' 

t residence, and the personal payment of rates ; in the counties 
to e\'ery occupier rated at £\^. The franchises based on edu- 
bition and on personal property remained, and an additional 
check was provided in the proposal that the voters possessing 
these special qualifications were to be entitled to two votes if 
they were also householders. Kedistribution proposals were 
jdded, by which thirty scats were to be transferred from smaller 
b larger centres. The bill was severely attacked by Gladstone, 
) recorded his implacable hostility to the proposition for 
1 voting which he denounced as "a gigantic instrument 
\ fraud " and " a proclamation of a war of classes " ; and by 
'ght who said that the bill bore "upon its face the marks 
E deception and disappointment," containing as regards ^n 
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claims of the working classes " nothing dear, nothing generous, CHAP, 
nothing statesmanhke ". Yet it was allowed to be read a 
second time. In committee, however, the original provisions 
ii»ere so altered that Lord Cranborne described the bill in its 
final shape as the result of the adoption of the prindples of 
Br^ht at the dictation of Gladstone. 

But the liberals were themselves divided, and Gladstone 
had at one point contemplated retiring to a back bench and 
abandoning the post of leader of the opposition. With the 
object of preventing the traffic in the votes of the lowest 
class of householders, called by Bright "the residuum," an 
instruction was officially moved from the liberal benches that 
small occupiers should be relieved from liability to rates. But a 
more advanced group, nicknamed the tea-room party, from 
their meeting in the tea-room of the house, whose one aim was 
to get the widest possible franchise measure, whether it should 
come from the hands of the government or the opposition, 
were apposed to making any distinction between the different 
classes of householders. The split proved fatal to the instruc- 
tion on April S, 1867. A worse discomfiture followed— "a 
smash perhaps without example," to quote from Gladstone's 
diary.' One of Derby's proposed safeguards was that the 
franchise should depend on the personal payment of rates; 
in other words, the compound householder was to be excluded 
from the vote. Gladstone moved an amendment to confer 
the franchise on the householder, whether he paid the rate 
direct or through the landlord. His amendment was defeated 
on the nth by a majority of twenty-one, forty-three liberals 
voting with the government, while twenty absented themselves. 
Before long the tide began to turn. During the Easter recess 
reform meetings were held through the country. Bright, speak- 
ing at Birmingham, in eloquent panegyric rallied doubting 
liberals to Gladstone's leadership. Resolutions were carried 
demanding the removal of all restrictions on household suffrage 
and a franchise for lodgers. The government also suffered 
some discredit from their treatment of the question of the right 
of public meeting in Hyde Park, which again entered into the 
«fonn agitation. A few days after the re-assembling of the 

' Motley, Gladttoiu. ii., 233. 
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^CB&P. house at the beginning of May, the Reform League convened a 
meeting in the park, A notice was issued, s^ned b^- Spencer 
Walpole, the home secretary, warning all persons against at- 
tending this gathering, Derby, howev-er, announced that as the 
meeting was perfectly legal, nothing would be done to hinder 
it, and 200,000 persons peacefully assembled in the park on the 
appointed day. This was followed by the retirement of Walpole, 
who had shown himself a capable and respected administrator, 
but was scarcely vigorous enough to deal with a crisis. 

In the house of commons the securities inserted in the t»1) 
to comfort the doubting tories disappeared one by one. Dual 
voting and the educational and propertj' franchises vanished. 
The two years' residential qualification was reduced to twelve 
months. Lodgers were given votes provided that they had 
occupied for twelve months lod^ngs of the annual unfurnished 
value of jf 10. In the counties the occupation franchise was 
reduced to £\2. The government's proposals for redislribution 
underwent similar treatment. The minimum population allow- 
ing two members was raised from 7,000 to io,ooo. and by the 
disfranchisement of the small doubly represented boroughs, new 
seats were created without increasing the numbers of the house. 
In this way a third member was given to Birmingham, Man- 
chester, Liverpool, and Leeds; and a second to Salford and 
? Merthyr. Nine new boroughs were created and twenty-five 

^^^ scats were bestowed on the counties. London university became 

^^^H a constituency with a single representative. Two causes then 

^^^H new to parliament were pleaded by John Stuart Mill. His 

^^^B proposal to confer the franchise on women was treated with the 

^^^H mild jocularity which became a tradition with the house of 

^^^H commons whenever the que.stion came up for discussion in 

^^^B parliament during the remainder of the nineteenth century; 

^^^H and the house also received with indiflTerence his speech in 

^^^H support of Hare's scheme for the representation of minorities, 

^^^B by enabling electors who di.sliked their own local candidates to 

^^^H vote for " members of parliament in general," that is to say, for 

^^^H any candidate whom they chose. 

^^^H The government bill was read in the house of commons for 

^^^1 the third time on July 15. 1867, after a forcible protest by 
^^^^^ Lord Cranbomc. It was in the debates of this session that 
^^^^L the vigorous and interesting personality of the future prime 
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minister first impressed itself upon parliament and the country. CHAP. 
His speeches were at once weighty and brilliant, full of wide 
knowledge, and pointed with a trenchant satire, which at 
that time was only directed to embarrassing his opponents, 
though in later Hfe it sometimes embarrassed himself. The 
breadth of his statesmanship and his capacious grasp of 
liome and foreign affairs were afterwards revealed in a long 
:enure of the highest offices; all sections of the conservatives 
vere eventually to find in him their authoritative chief. For 
he moment, however, he was the representative of those 
'unbending," if not very "stem" tories, who disliked Derby 
md distrusted Disraeli, and thought the reform bill a mere 
lurrender to the radicals. The ministerial measure was de- 
]ounced by Lord Cranbome as "a political betrayal which has 
lo parallel in our annals, which strikes at the root of all that 
nutual confidence which is the very soul of our party govem- 
nent. and on which only the strength and freedom of our 
■epresentative institutions can be sustained". Lowe added the 
practical advice that we must now set to work to educate "our 
iature masters ". In the house of lords, Lord Derby's influence 
lecured the second reading, though in his final speech on the 
:hird reading he frankly described the bill as " a great experi- 
nent," and used a phrase which has passed into history when 
He said that the countrj' was taking " a leap in the dark ". Acts 
limilar in principle though differing in detail were passed in 
1868 to apply to Scotland and Ireland. In Scotland the 
ixiroughs were given household and lodger franchise: in the 
Munties the ownership franchise was reduced to £^, the occu- 
paUon franchise to £,\^ In Ireland the counties were left 
intouched but the borough franchise was reduced to a ^£'4 
rating franchise. 

The franchise bill of 1867 was the complement, the natural 
md indeed inevitable sequel, to the act of 1832. But even in 
English politics few great changes have come about with less 
evidence of principle and conviction on the part of those mainly 
concerned in it, with more appearance of mere opportunism and 
concession to the expediencies of the moment. It was difficult 
to be enthusiastic over a reform bill framed by a ministerial 
party which did not want reform, under pressure from an 
ion which did not want the bill. But then both sides 
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>. fdt tiiat an extendon of the (nncbise was iwcrad to oomc ; md 
if the tones were pushed fonrard akx^ a pad) tbe\' thought 
dangerous, the same may be said of many of the )ea^ 
liberals. Discacti probably took the step with mocb moR sense 
of respCTisiUlity and belief in its necessity than ntost of l» 
coUe^ues and his titular leader. Derby, sekkxn quite serial 
in his politics, saw only that be had " dtsfaed the whigs," to n 
his own phrase : but Disraeli had Icng &Jt thai an e 
frankly democratic was a wekome alteinattve to a»e pc^tia 
ascendancy of the middle classes. So be could dccbtre' s 
afterwards that he had " educated his pam- ' to the \tcw whidi 
he had enunciated in tbc house of comnKms as early as Febniaiy 
20. 1S46, when he had concluded his great speech against the 
repeal of the com laws, bj- deprecating the transfer of political 
power to a roenstntile oligarchy, and dechring that be should 
prefer K> rely on " the io\Tgoratii^ energies of an educated s 
enfranchised people'. The work in reganJ to the 1 
franchise has stood the test of time ; the redistribution of seal* 
and the county franchise were left untouched until 18S4. Th* 
bill in its final shape, as has been said, was largely GtadstontiV 
work, but it was Disraeli who bad guided its passage througb 
the house. Lord Cranbome might refer to him as "a politica] 
adventurer," might sneer at his " policj- of l^erdemain," * bat 
he had shown himself a great master of parlianteitajy tactic^. 
he had succeeded where former ministries had (ailed, and »■ 
Btsbop Wiiberforce wrote at the end of tbc session, " the most 
wonderful thing was the rise of Disraidi '. 

The budget encountered little opposition. In spite of the 
financial crisis in 1866 and the cattle plague, the rev-enue vu. 
ndriactory, and Disraeli as chancellor of the exchequer di9- 
anocd Gladstone's opposition bj- de\-oting almost the entire 
surphis of .f 1,200,000 to the reduction of the national debt, hi 
the same session Galhome Hardy carried an act creatii^ the 
metn)fx>litan asj'inms board under which separate bospitab 
and asylums apan from tbe a-orkhouse intirmaries wtre estab- 
lished. Something was done also towards equalising tbe 
tnetropolttan poor rate by charging certain expenses like the 
salaries of nvedical officers upon a common hind. A resolutiao 
' SHttttM St«tt*'> "f '-"' BiaavfiU, iL, 479. 
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a majority of one against flowing in the chap, 
:e, and in the mutiny act of the succeeding 
4^ soldiers, except when on active service, was 
eft 

November, 1867, parh'ament was summoned to vote 
for a military expedition to Abyssinia. Since 1855 
)re, the son-in-law of Ras AH, sovereign of the Amhara 
I of that Christian, though still largely uncivilised country, 
en negus or supreme king. Several causes had lately 
ed to excite his anger against the few Europeans living 
»untry. Towards the close of 1863 he threw the British 
uid other European residents into prison. In August, 
formuzd Rassam, a British diplomatic agent, was sent 
and their release; but it was not until 1866 that he 
e to gain access to the king, only to be detained as a 
; himself In the spring of 1867 an ultimatum was sent 
\ Stanlej'. the foreign secretary, demanding the release 
captives within three months under penalty of war. As 
sfactory reply was received, the government, in the 
I of that year, ordered a strong force to be equipped in 
md, placed under the direction of Sir Robert Napier, 
nder-in-chief in the Bombay presidency. 
January 2. 1868, Napier, with iz.ooo men, of whom 
iiarters were drawn from the Indian army, landed near 
fah, and three weeks later the march to Magdala, King 
re's capital, began. The invaders had no serious military 
on to encounter; but the difficulties of transport and 
ivere considerable and were successfully handled. The 
: was over 400 miles, in the course of which deep ravines 
be tra\'ersed and high mountains crossed at an eleva- 
10,000 feet. On April 10 the plateau of Magdaia was 
, and a feeble attack from the troops of Theodore was 
;pu[sed. Like the French chassepots at Mentana the 
;ech-loading Snider rifles of the British army " worked 
1 ". On the 13th Magdala was stormed and King Theo- 
is found dead in his stronghold. The captives were 
ed unharmed. The fortress was razed, and by June 
expedition to the last man had left Abyssinia in the 
xfcct order. In the ornamental language of Disraeli, 
ndard of St. George had been hoisted on the mountains 
L XII. 14 
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£HAP. of Rasselas ". The cost of this not very glorious, though well- 

■ *■ managed, campaign was something over ^8,000,000 to the 
I British taxpayer, despite the fact that the payment and trans- 
I port of the Indian troops was thrown u|X)n the Indian exchequer. 
I Henry Fawcett, the blind member for Brighton, professor of 
I political economy at Cambridge, who five months before had 
I protested against a ball at the India Office, given to the sultan 
I on his visit to England, being chained to India, entered a pro- 
I test against this payment, but was in a minority of 23 to 198. 

I The Abyssinian campaign was at any rate a proof that 

I England would grudge neither expense nor exertion in vindi- 

■ eating her authority and asserting her influence in all extra- 
I European lands. But in Europe itself, under Stanlej''s tenure 
I of the foreign office, there was a strong tendency to hold 
I aloof from quarrels in which British interests were not directly 
I involved. In presence of the striking events which occurred 
I on the continent in 1 856 and 1867, England maintained an 
I attitude of strict non-intervention. In the summer of the 
I former year, the map of Europe was remodelled, and the 
I balance of power altered by the result of the war between 
I Austria on the one side and Prussia, in alliance with the 
I Italian kingdom, on the other. In a campaign, which a»- 
I tonished the world by its startling rapidity and overwhelming 
I success, the military strength of the Hapsburg monarchy was 
I shattered. Alike during the campaign and the months of 
I tortuous diplomacy in which Napoleon III. vainly sought to 
I deprive Prussia of the fruits of victory and obtain "compensa- 
I tion" for France, the British government preserved a resolute 
I neutrality. The explanation and vindication of this policy 
H were given by Disraeli in some notable sentences addressed 
H to his constituents on the morrow of the battle of Sadowa, 
I July 3, 1866, when Austria lay prostrate before her northern 
H rival. The conservative leader justified the absention from un- 
B necessary interference in the afilairs of Europe, on the ground 
B that England had " outgrown the European continent ". " Her 
H position," he added, "is no longer that of a mere European 
B power. England is the metropolis of a great maritime em- 
B pire, extending to the boundaries of the furthest ocean. , . .She 
B is as ready, and as willing even, to interfere as in the old days 
^L when the necessity of her position requires it. There is no' 
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power, indeed, which interferes more than England. She in- i 
terferes in Asia, because she is really more of an Asiatic than 
an European power," ' Thus, almost for the first time, was 
struck the keynote of the new imperialism, the conception of 
Britain as a world-empire rather than an European kingdom, 
\ Disraeli in later years was to develop into a national 

;land, however, did not remain altogether untouched by 
tfae consequences of the A ustro- Prussian campaign. Napoleon 
IIL, angry and humiliated by the German successes and the 
formation of the new Bund or confederation under Prussian 
hegemony, tried desperately to extort from the victors some 
territorial accessions for France. Bismarck, not as yet prepared 
for another war, played skilfully with the hard-driven intriguer 
of the Tuileries, and entrapped him into submitting a secret 
draft of a treaty, published afterwards under dramatic circum- 
stances, in which the emperor proposed that France, in return 
for recognising the North German confederation, should be 
allowed to invade and annex the kingdom of Belgium.-' Nothing 
came of the French emperor's efforts, except that he was able 
to make a successful protest gainst the continued occupation of 
Luxemburg by Prussian troops. That strong fortress belonged 
to the King of Holland, who as grand duke had been a member 
of the old German confederation. On the creation of the North 
German Bufsd France urged that, as the King of Holland 
had recovered his former sovereign rights, this garrison, which 
menaced his strategic position, should be withdrawn. Stanley, 
whose diplomacy on this occasion was justly praised for its 
dexterity and firmness, suggested that the question should be 
submitted to a conference of the powers, which was held in 
London on May 7-l l, l368. As a result a treaty was agreed 
upon, under the terms of which the fortifications of Luxemburg 
were demolished, and the territory neutralised under a joint 
guarantee; the King of Holland, who continued the nominal 
sovereign, undertaking to maintain it in the future as an open 
town, Stanley declared that he gave the guarantee with great 
reluctance, and only to avert the calamity of a war between 

'Speech ai Aylesbury, Ju!y 13, :866. 

'DelaGorce. Hiil. du Second Empiri, v,, 68; Emile Olliviet. L'Enipiri 
Libtrat, viiL, 565. 
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• France and Germany, in which other states would almost cer- 
tainly have been involved. He maintained that the guarantee 
was "collective," and therefore did not pledge England to 
single-handed intervefition if the other guaranteeing powers 
refused to acL^ In regard to Napoleon's second occupation 
of Rome, in November, 1867, Stanley was equally discreet, 
declining a conference, but expressing the strong feeling in 
England in favour of an early withdrawal of the French troops, 
who had entered the city after Garibaldi's defeat at Mentana, 

While these eventful transactions were in progress in Europe 
a great measure of imperial consequence was being quietly 
accomplished in the federation of Canada. On Februarj- 19, 
1 867, IjDrd Carnarvon, as colonial secretarj-, mo\'ed the second 
reading of the bill for the confederation of the North American 
provinces of the Rritish empire. . The preceding year had 
placed London within speaking distance of Ottawa, for on 
July 28, 1866, success had at last crowned the indomitable 
perseverance of the American capitalist, Cyrus Field, and his 
coadjutors in their efforts to establish telegraphic communica- 
tion between the American continent and Great Britain. Some 
mess^es had indeed passed along the cable laid in 1S58, but 
after a few days silence had ensued, and many persons asserted 
that the cable had never really spoken. With this failure 
American support was withdrawn ; Field turned to English 
capitalists, and it was a British ship, the Great Eastern, one 
of the daring creations of the engineer Brunei, which finally 
laid the cable. The exchange of congratulatory messages 
between the queen and the governor-general of the British 
North American provinces celebrating the completion of the 
cable was a happy omen for the success of the measure of 
confederation. 

The new constitution was planned mainly upon the saga- 
cious lines laid down by Lord Durham in his report on the 
consolidation of Upper and Lower Canada in 1840.^ Thegeneral 
or federal parliament consisted of two chambers, a house of 
commons of 181 members and a senate of seventy-two nomin- 
ated for life by the govemor^eneral. Provincial legislatures, 



'Sec Stanley's statement in the house of canunans in Pari. Dtbttitt, 
cbiuvtt., igi8, 

•SeeiK^m, p. 10. 
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somewhat after the pattern of the United States, were to deal CHAP, 
with local affairs. The executive was vested in the crown, 
represented by the governor-general in council, whose salary of 
j^iO.OOO was to be paid out of colonial funds. Each of the four 
provinces was to have a lieutenant-governor, to be appointed by 
the go\-ernor-general. Provision was made, as Lord Durham 
had indicated, for the admission of any other provinces of 
British North America which should desire to enter the do- 
minion. The newly constructed province of Manitoba, made 
up of what had been the Hudson Bay territory', was the first to 
come into the union in 1 8?o. This example was shortly followed 
by British Columbia with Vancouver Island in 1871, and by 
Prince Edward Island in 1873. Newfoundland preferred to re- 
main outside the dominion, just as New Zealand remained out- 
side the Australian comaionwealth thirty years later. In giving 
his benediction to the bill as a non-party measure. Earl 
Russell concluded by expressing a sentiment, very different 
from that which had animated Disraeli the year before at 
Aylesbury, though much more common at the time ; " I hope 
that all these provinces may flourish and prosper, and that if it 
should ever be their wish to separate from this country, we may 
be ready to listen to their request and to accede to their wishes 
in any way they may choose". Indeed, though Bright was 
almost alone in striking a discordant note by his suggestion of 
independence or annexation to the United States, the imperial 
aspect of the event was as yet hardly appreciated by most 
Englishmen. 

Questions affecting the relations between capital and labour 
were forcing themselves to the front, and in 1867 two useful 
measures were enacted for the improvement of the condition of 
the workers. By the factory acts extension act the restrictions 
on the employment of women and children in dangerous trades 
was extended and the powers of inspectors increased. The 
other measure, the master and servant act, which has been 
described as " the first positive success of the trade unions in 
the legislative field." was due to the initiative of l^rd Elcho. 
Hitherto the employer, in a case of breach of contract, could 
obtain the workman's arrest on warrant, to be followed by 

Eticnt with hard labour at the hands of the justices, 
workman could only proceed against the employer 
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hot Lindley with an air-gun in August, 1858. Very few l 
ffenders had been convicted and ordinary Justice seemed unable 
D cope with the system of secret terrorism. Nor would the 
rimes have ever been brought to light if the task of investiga- 
ion had not been entrusted to the royal commission on trade 
nions. Though the commissioners' report disclosed much that 
t'as disgraceful, they found that only twelve out of the sixty 
iheflield trade unions were implicated in these crimes, while at 
Manchester outrages were proved only against a single union. 
rhey were also able to report that these outrages had decreased 
ince 1859, when they had been at their worst; indeed the 
irincipal trade union leaders at Sheffield had denounced this 
ystem of terrorism and demanded a public inquiry. This 
ighteous indignation was, however, unfortunately counter- 
lalanced by the refusal of the saw-grinders' union, against 
vhom there was the longest list of offences, to expel Broadhead 
ind Crookes from its membership. The two scoundrels, owing 
o the conditions under which the proof of their guilt had been 
>btained, escaped all punishment at the hands of the law. 

In l866 much excitement had been aroused by the use of 
itualistic practices in the Church of England. Eucharistic vest- 
nents, incense, lighted candles on the altar, were denounced as 
symbols of the mass. Lord Shaftesbury, the philanthropic 
LonJ Ashley of earlier years, saw in the celebration of the holy 
communion at St. Alban's, Holbom, the worship of Jupiter and 
Juno. The ritualistic clergy, among whom were many devoted 
to the service of the poor, often turned a deaf ear to the remon- 
strances or exhortations of their bishops. Amid the storm Lord 
Derby had recourse to the expedient of appointing a royal 
commission, which reported in effect that any deviation in ritual 
or in ornament from the custom of 300 years should be dis- 
allowed. High churchdien were filled with alarm by recom- 
mendations which seemed to them, in the words of Dr. Pusey, 
"a complete extirpation of the vestments, root and branch," 
while Dean Stanley, one of the commissioners, could give only 
a qualified assent to the report, fearing that the liberty which 
he cgnsidered essential to the Church as an establishment 
Id be endangered by its adoption without reservations, 
decision of the privy council delivered by Lord Cairns in 
tumn of 1868, in the case of Martin v, Mackonochle, 
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AP. gave authoritative utterance to the recommendations of the com- 
mission. Mr. A. H. Mackonochie, the incumbent of St. Albans, 
Holbom, had already been condemned in the court of arches 
for the use of incense and the mixed chalice at the celebration 
of the holy communion. By the privy council judgment kneel- 
ing before the elements and altar-lights were also declared 
Yet in spite of uproar and legal decisions, ritualistic 
practices went on much as before, and Mackonochie, a priest 
of great self-denial but of mild obstinacy, suffered a series of 
prosecutions and suspensions at the instigation of the Church 
Association, an extreme low Church organisation, and finally 
resigned his cure fourteen years afterwards at the dying request 
of Archbishop Tail. 

On the death of Archbishop Longley in the autumn of 
1868, Dr. Tail, then Bishop of London, had been raised to the 
primacy, an appointment due to the queen, if Bishop Wilber- 
force may be believed, and only accepted "most reluctantly 
and with passion " by Disraeli. A statesman rather than a 
theologian, Tait exercised an influence which was considerable 
and beneficent, both in the house of lords and in his archi- 
episcopal administration. A shrewd, cautious. Just man, straight- 
forward in speech and in deed, he strove to guide the Churclii 
in the path of moderation and timely concession. A moderate 
evangelical in doctrine, the proceedings of the ritualistic 
were a source of continual irrita&n and vexation of spinl 
him ; yet he often succeeded in restraining the furj' of 
opponents, as extreme high churchmen, who had oe*^ 
look on him as an enemy, came to " " ' ' 

in 1882. 

In the session of 1 868 parll 
measures of some itnpoi 
all election petitions 
from a rota formed 
superior courts of 
three courts of 
and from 
b)' his 
power toi 
the 
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compulsory Church rates in a measure introduced by Glad- 
stone, who in 1866 had for the first time voted for this change; 
all legal proceedings to enforce the recovery of Church rates 
^rne to an end, but the power to make voluntary assessments 
*'as left untouched. Public executions were abolished by the 
spital punishment amendment act. the last man executed in 
>iib!ic being Michael Barrett, the Fenian, who was hanged at 
^few^ate on May 26, 1868, for the Clerkenwell outrage. By 
ne public schools act framed on the recommendations of a 
onimission apijointed in 1861. new governing bodies were 
stabiished for seven of the great schools, Winchester, Eton, 

^tminster. Charterhouse, Harrow, Rugby and Shrewsbury. 

1 this session also the telegraphic system was acquired by the 

office at an excessive cost to the country. The use of 

^'^Phy, however, was widely extended by a reduction of 

e minimum charge in the United Kingdom to one shilling 

^'"^' "'*^''*^^ irrespective of distance. The spirit of reform 

ed to the house of lords, which passed a standing order 
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. these bills became law, the chief direction of affairs 

rlV*^^ 'rom the hands of Lord Derby. In 1868 he was 

^ ^venty^he had been bom in 1799— and old for his 

J V. beginning of the se.ssion his health was failing 

L« cbruary he resigned office and Disraeli, his only 

^^^cessor on the ministerial side, became first lord of 

Though shattered in constitution the retiring 

' fouiid strength to come down to the house of 

[jr'"ting malediction on the act abolishing 

s in July, 1868 ; and within a few months 

nrred on October 23, 1869. his speech on 

! Irish Church showed .something of 

! won for him in his house of 

" Rupert of Debate ". In politics 

a opportunist, an estimate perhaps 

be dark" on the question of the 

^ t lat he never really understood 

■rested in it; and he was well 

1 this matter to be shaped for 

i" domestic politics and admin- 

vtion for an intellect versatile, 
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CHAP, brilliant, somewhat superficial, and averse from uncongenial I 

exertion of any kind. A scholar, a sportsman, and a great I 

territorial proprietor, he was happier in his library wifli ils 

shelves of classics, among his gardens and coverts, i 

company of racing men and racing touts on Doncaster Healh, I 

than ill the cabinet or even in the senate. His tastes and habits | 

exposed him, from more intense politicians, to the charge o 

frivolity,or, as Gladstone preferred to call it, light-mindedness;' 

but there was a serious and earnest side to his character, a 

was shown in his unswerving devotion to the Church of England, 

and in his support of the great measure abolishing colonial 

slavery which it fell to his lot as colonial secretary to cany ii 

1831. 

The author of Vivian Grey was at last prime minister, and 
the " wild ambition " that over thirty years before he had dared to 
breathe to Lord Melbourne was fulfilled. The " mystery man," as 
Bishop Wilberforce and others liked to call him, was the accepted 
leader of the torios, the chief counsellor of the crown. During 
his three short periods of office as chancellor of the exchequer 
he had achieved no great reputation either as a financier or an , 
administrator; but out of the ruins left by the schism on tbe 
com laws he had rebuilt the great conservative party; and J 
without possessing the full confidence either of the house of 
commons, the party, or the nation, he had accomplished 1 
revolution in our representative system. 

The changes made in the cabinet by Disraeli were nd 
numerous. GeoigeWard Hunt, an amiablecountr>- gentleman 
succeeded him as rhinritinMnMlfrllllf Wr and Lord CainH 

■he ejectef 

■ withool 

tbly I 

11 the gov 

iry was I 
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t Mrength » 

: had alwa}n 

rat lawyer ; 

■■re of 
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pi^est service to the conservative party; nor had Disraeli in chap. 

s two cabinets a colleague in whom he trusted more, and in ^' 
kvhose counsel he felt deeper confidence. The old leaders In the 
louse of lords were indeed now rapidly fading away, to be re- 
J by men who were to be in the front rank during the next 
aieiation. Russell had announced his decision not to take office 
t Christmas, 1867. Granville took his place as liberal leader; 
Cranbome entered the house on his succession to the 
larquisatc of Sahsbury in April, 1868. 
It was clear that Disraeli's tenure of office could only be of 
t duration. Hitherto liberal dissensions had kept the con- 
rvatives in power; but not even Disraeli, with all his skill as 
i. tactician, could hope to defer the day of defeat much longer. 
[The rise of the Fenian movement in Ireland, its increasing 
md dangerous activity in 1865 and 1866, the crimes com- 
initted by the conspirators in England in 1 867. and the measures 
taken in consequence in that and the following year,^ had 
Forced Irish affairs into prominence, and made these the para- 
[nourt issue in domestic politics. On Irish questions the liberals 
lame together again. On March 16, 1 868, an Irish member 
l>rought forward a motion in the house of commons, on the 
Kindition of Ireland. Gladstone seized the opportunity, and 
by his declaration that the Irish Church as an establishment 
must cease, reunited the liberal party after two years of dis- 
organised impotency, and brought adullamltes like Lowe and 
radicals like Bright to march under the same banner. Within 
k week he gave notice of three resolutions, in effect condemn- 
ing the Irish Church establishment, and declaring it expedi- 
ent to suspend the exercise of the ecclesiastical patronage of 
A dilatory amendment proposed by Stanley on 
s defeated by a majority of sixty, and by fifty- 
: house agreed to go into committee. The first 
i carried after the Easter recess by a majority 
in spite of these defeats the prime minister 
■ dissolve at once, nor could he have done 
^erable public inconvenience The reform 
t completed, the bills relating to Scotland 
efore the house. Disraeli therefore pro- 

reBerved for the next chapter, in which they 
tbe Irish legislatioa of Ihe Gladstone ministry. 
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CHAP, posed that parliament should carry these bills into law, and thai 
an appeal should be made to the new constituendes in the 
autumn. This course was adopted, and the session was finished 
as soon as the necessary business was concluded. Gladstone, 
however, continued to press forward his motion, and the two 
remaining resolutions were carried, in addition to a bill suspend- 
ing the creation of new interests in the Irish Church. The 
lords threw out the suspensory bill by a majority of ninety-fire 
on June 29. 

Parliament was prorf^ued on July 31, the dissolution fol- 
lowing on November rr. The elections, the first under the 
wider franchise created by the act of 1867, went stror^ly in 
favour of the liberals, especially in the boroughs. In the coun- 
ties they sustained some bad defeats, notably that of Gladstone 
in south-west Lancashire. But he had triumphed in the coun- 
try as a whole, and the liberals returned to the house in a 
majority of i \2. Disraeli did not wait for the meeting of 
parliament, but resigned on December 2. He declined the 
queen's offer of a peerage for himself, but accepted one for his 
wife, who was created Viscountess Beaconsfield. 




CHAPTER XI. 



!EN Disraeli went out Gladstone as a matter of course cHiU 
le in. The events of the past few years, the death of Pal- 
ston, the reorganisation of both parties, the disappearance 
he protectionist remnant from one side, the extinction of 
old whig element on the other, and the new vigour 
ch had been poured into the constituencies by the franchise 
—all these things had restored to English politics that clean- 
dualism without which the parliamentary system does not 
'k quite smoothly. In its modern development theconstitu- 
I almost seems to demand that there shall be two great 
ties of something like equal strength, clearly divided from 
another by well-marked difierences of opinion. Thependu- 
L will not swing true nor can the electoral balance be shifted 
n time to time without friction or awkward jarring when 
re is such a confusion of principles and interests as that 
Lch prevailed for more than twenty years after the repeal of 
com laws. And the machine runs at its best when the 
flict of opinion is accentuated and defined by the opposition 
fiersonalities, and is embodied in a prolonged duel between 
) leaders of commanding eminence and undisputed authority 
it their followers. Such a situation had arisen at the end of 
; year l868. Each party had a chief who stood far above all 
I his own ranks. For the next twenty-two years the 
"lEnglish politics centres round the striking and dra- 
jlttrasted figures of Gladstone and Disraeli. 
fcnrtparance of elder statesmen had cleared the field 
impious, both of whom, though still in the full 
iturc powers, had behind them long careers of 
Both were great parliamentarians, both 
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AP. were party-men in a sense in which the term could hardly have 
been applied to any of their predecessors since the days of Pitt 
and Fox ; and it was a strange result of circumstances and 
accident that each, in some respects, seemed better fitted to 
take command of the opposing host Disraeli's sympathy with 
the masses, his understanding of the inner meaning of the 
democratic movement and the new forces of societj', might 
have qualified him for the leadership of a prt^ressive party; 
Gladstone, with his ecclesiastical and forensic temper, his rever- 
ence for the formalism of the past, never quite shook off his 
earlier conservatism. With much opportunism and much of 
merely personal ambition, both responded to a genuine and 
deep-seated sentiment that called for expression ; Disraeli 
brought back to English politics the spirit of Romance, while 
Gladstone vindicated the claims of Righteousness. In each the 
predominant feeling led to errors: Disraeli could sometimes be 
justly charged with tawdriness and theatricality; Gladstone's 
fine-drawn morality often degenerated into unctuousness. Two 
different aspects of national development appealed to them with 
varying force : Gladstone, the political legatee of Peel, was at 
his best with some complicated problem of legislation or finance ; 
his rival, who looked back to Chatham and Bolingbroke, was 
intent on maintaining the unique position of England among 
the nations. The liberals under Gladstone became more closely 
identified with economical government, and with those refiarms 
which tended towards the abolition of privil^e and political 
inequality; the conservatives, taught by Disraeli, found their 
main interest in a vigorous foreign policy and the growth of the 
imperialist idea. With all his acuteness Disraeli sometimes 
misunderstood the British people ; and Gladstone occasionally 
foi^t the British empire. Both men were the objects of 
enthusiastic devotion and unmeasured detestation ; and dur- 
ing their own lifetime it seemed impossible to estimate them 
quite fairly. Both at any rate were men of the highest intel- 
lectual power, who must have become conspicuous on any 
stage Gladstone, if he had not turned to politics, might have 
been a great churchman or a great lawyer ; Disraeli, as it was, 
only just missed a place among the masters of imaginative and 
satirical literature. 

On the evening of his resignation, Disraeli sent to the news- 
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papers a statement explaining his position and declaring that CHAP. 
he and his colleagues had not thought it desirable to hold their '^'' 
offices till the assembling of a parliament "in which, in the 
present aspect of affairs, they are sensible they must be in a 
minority ". On December 4, two days after the publication of 
this manifesto, Gladstone had an audience of the queen at 
Windsor and accepted the command to form a ministrj'. The 
next day he again went to Windsor, and was able to submit 
the names of those to whom he proposed to offer the more 
important posts in his administration. 

The circumstances rendered the task of cabinet- making com- 
paratively easy. The liberals found themselves, at this crisis, 
almost a united party. The franchise question, so long a cause 
of dissension, had been settled, and, in the attack on the Irish 
Church establishment during the last session of the late parlia- 
ment, the party had learnt to act together. Thus it was that 
Gladstone found himself able to form a cabinet which should 
include diverse shades of liberal opinion. Lowe, unpopular 
with the working classes on account of his contemptuous 
speeches when the reform bill was in debate, became chancellor 
of the exchequer; while Bright, still regarded as one of the 
tribunes of the people, whose eloquence had done much to 
secure household suffrage, entered the cabinet as president of 
the board of trade. The choice in neither case was a happy 
one. Lowe, who is said to have owed his appointment to an 
article on Mr. Gladstone's financial statements which he had 
contributed to the Home and Foreign Refiew} was a man of 
much intellectual power and dauntless energy. But he had 
studied financial and economic theories more closely than the 
details of business; and he carried into his new office an 
aptitude for giving offence which almost amounted to genius. 
When Robert Lowe saw a head in his way he was pretty sure 
to hit it — especially if the head was a soft one. His colleagues 
were gratified by an exhibition of his peculiar talent in his first 
budget statement in April, i86g. The city of London was still 
liberal, though it was beginning to waver, and prudence sug- 
gested that it should not be offended or alarmed. The chan- 
cellor of the exchequer tactfully remarked that he did not care 

*LiotA Acton, who wascditiu of the Rtvicw, was told go by Lowe himself 
tfCladsltint, ii., 25^). 
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CHAP, a straw about the money market and that the bank of England 
deserved no more respect than any other private institution, 
John Bright's presence in the cabinet undoubtedly secured for 
the ministry the confidence of the more advanced section of 
the party. But in his administrative duties at the board of 
trade he did little else than sign the papers prepared for him 
by the permanent officials ; and splendid as were his oratorical 
gifts he failed in the rapid give-and-take of debate. 

Some other appointments brought more strength to the 
cabinet. At the war office Cardwefl was thoroughly fitted 
for the much needed task of army reform : nor could foreign 
affairs have been entrusted to sounde. guidance than to that 
of Clarendon, whose name carried inriueixe in the councils of 
Europe. The leadership in the house of lords was entrusted 
to that suave and tactful peer, Granville, the new colonial secre- ■ 
tary. In the selection of lord chancellor, the Irish Church ques- , 
tion presented a difficulty. Sir Roundell Palmer, the attorney 
general under Palmerston and Russell, declined the great seal , 
on account of conscientious scruples as to disendowment ; and 
Gladstone, following a precedent set by Disraeli in the case of , 
Lord Cairns, conferred the chancellorship on William Page Wood, 
a lord justice of appeal, who on taking office assumed the title of I 
Lord Hathcrley. The cabinet also included the Earl de Grey ■ 
and Ripon as president of the council ; the Earl of Kimberley, 
lord privy seal ; Henry A. Bruce (afterwards Lord Aberdare), i 
home secretary ; the Duke of Argyll, secretary of state for ^ 
India; Lord Dufferin, chancellor of the duchy of Lancaster; 
Lord Hartington, postmaster general : Childers, first lord of 
the admiralty ; and Goschen, president < f" the poor law board. 
The appointment of Forster as vice-president of the council gave 
assurance that the cause of education, to which he had so long ' 
devoted his energies, would be taken in hand, though some dis- 
appointment was felt that he was not included in the cabinet 

It was evident from the outset that Irish affairs would ; 
demand a lai^e share of the new parliament's attention. Not ' 
only were the liberals bound by Gladstone's resolutions, which 
had overthrown the late government, to take in hand the dis- 
establishment of the Irish Church, but the state of Ireland 
was admitted by both parties to be the question of the day. 1 
" My mission is to pacify Ireland," were Gladstone's words on ;| 
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first receiving tidings that he was called upon to form a CHAP, 
ministry; and earlier in the year Stanley, then a member ^'" 
of his father's government, had told a Bristol audience that 
"the painful, the dangerous, the discreditable state of things 
that unhappily continued to exist in Ireland was hardly ever 
absent from the mind of anybody taking part in public affairs ". 
Gladstone, indeed, uttered an unpleasant truth when he said 
that the Fenian conspiracy had had an important influence with 
respect to Irish ixjlicy.* The suspension of the Habeas Corpus 
Act, the armed rcscueof the Fenian prisoners at Manchester and 
the Cterkenwell explosion, had shocked and disturbed the 
popular mind. 

The Fenian Brotherhood, under whose guidance these out- 
T^es were perpetrated, differed widely, both in its origin and 
its methods, from most other Irish secret societies. The leaders 
were of Irish birth, but the movement was planned and organ- 
ised in the United States, whither the stream of emigration 
had Rowed unceasingly ever since the famine. There, too, the 
exiles of 1848 found a refuge, bringing with them all their old 
hatred of England. In the land of their adoption Irishmen had 
been able to play an important part, and when the civil war 
broke out many fought in the armies both of the union and 
the confederacy. Thus was speedily developed a new type, 
the Irish-American, in whom the virtues of combination and 
discipline were mingled with a spirit of reckless enterprise and 
assurance. John O'Mahoney. the chief founder of the Fenian 
Brotherhood, as it came to be called, was a graduate of Trinity 
College, Dublin, who had taken part in Smith O'Brien's rising; 
and it was in New York that the plans of O'Mahoney and his 
friends for a new secret oi^anisation took shape in 1858. Its 
object was nothing less than the establishment of an indepen- 
dent Irish republic. In Ireland the chief direction of the con- 
spiracy was entrusted to James Stephens, under the title of 
" head-centre ". The movement was not agrarian in its char- 
acter, nor did the leaders succeed in gaining any strong hold 
over the |)casantry ; and from the Roman catholic priesthood 
they neither sought nor obtained support. 

Between 1863 and iS6g was the period of greatest Fenian 
activity ; but before the commission of any overt act of rebel- 
Par/, Dtbatrs. May 31, l86g. 
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CHAP, lion treachery did its work. The Irish executive gained know- 

^B - ledge of the plot from an informer, and the Dublin police, on 

H the night of September 15, 1865, raided the office of TA* /mi 

H People, the Fenian organ, and arrested O'Donovan Rossa,the 

H proprietor, and the principal members of the staff. Other 

H arrests followed ; and the prisoners, with the exception of 

H Stephens who escaped from jail, were put on their trial for 

H treason -felony, convicted, and sentenced to long terms of itn- 

H prisonment. But many leaders of the conspiracy remained 

H at large, and active agents were at work swearing-in mem- 

H bers of the society in the counties of Dublin, Cork, Tipper- 

H ary, and Waterford. Discoveries of factories of pikes, bullet^ 

I and cartridges began to be made ; and attempts to tamper 

I with the troops were reported. So threatening, indeed, was 

I the aspect of affairs in Ireland that on February 14, 1866, 

I Lord Wodehouse (afterwards Earl of Kimberley), the lord-lieu- 

H tenant, demanded the suspension of the Habeas Corpus Act 

I on the ground that the country was on the verge of a-zmoi 

H rebellion. 

H The Russell cabinet agreed and a bill was forthwith brought 

H before parliament, to empower the Irish executive to apprehend 

H and detain until September i anypersons suspected of conspiracy. 

H Both houses sat specially on Saturday, February 18. In the 

^1 commons a handful of dissentients took a division ; but the 

^1 opponents of the ministerial proposal only mustered six sup- 

^B porters, and within a few minutes after the announcement 

^^ of the numbers the bill was read three times and passed. The 

^1 peers were sitting in readiness, and, as soon as the bill reached 

^1 them, hastened it through their house. The news was at once 

^1 telegraphed to Granville, who was in waiting on the queen at 

^H Osborne, and her signature was without delay affixed to the docu- 

^H ment appointing the commissioners to give the royal assent. The 

^H house of lords even met at eleven that same night ; but owing, 

^H as it is said, to a luggage train blocking the way of the mes- 

^H senger despatched from Osborne, it was not until Sunda/i 

^H when both houses formally met, that the bill became law. The 

^^^ Irish executive, however, had not waited to strike until it 

^^1 was in possession of the additional powers conferred on it 

^H by the suspension of the Habeas Corpus Act ; for on the 

^^B [8th a great police raid had been carried out which resulted in 
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over a hundred arrests. The passing of the act was followed by CHAP. 
many other arrests, and large numbers of the Irish-Americans 
hastily left for the United Stales. The scene of Fenian activity 
shifted for a time to Canada, where, towards the end of May, 
1866, 1,200 armed men crossed the river Niagara near Buffalo. 
Warnings, however, had reached the Canadian government in 
April, and the raiders were soon driven back over the frontier 
by the loyal volunteers. The Habeas Corpus Act was sus- 
pended, and six Fenians who had been captured were tried by 
coart-martial and shot. A proclamation issued by the United 
States government, giving warning that no infraction of neutral- 
ity would be permitted, put an end to any hopes that the Fenians 
may have entertained of gaining American support or interven- 
tion from the American government. 

In Ireland there ensued a transient lull in Fenian activity. 
But Lord Derby's government, on their accession to power 
in 1866, deemed it necessary to continue and even to renew the 
suspension of the Habeas Corpus Act. The restoration of 
quiet and confidence seemed so well assured at the date of 
Ihc opening of parliament, February 5, 1867, that the queen's 
speech announced a state of tranquillity in Ireland and ex- 
pressed a hope that administration by the ordinary law might 
with safety be resumed. But the government and the Irish 
executive were not suffered to rest in this sense of restored 
security. A few days after these words of hope had been read, 
a band of several hundred armed men assembled at Cahersiveen 
in county Kerry and sacked the coastguard station at Kells. 
Troops were despatched from Cork, and the insurgents after 
rapturing some arms, shooting at a mounted policeman bearing 
despatches, and interrupting the passage of messages by the 
.Atlantic cable for a few hours, withdrew into the mountains. 
The peasantry had shown little inclination to join in the attack ; 
and by February 18 the Irish secretary was able to inform the 
house of commons that order was restored in Kerry. The 
gOT'cmraent had to admit the abandonment of all hope of 
a return in Ireland to the ordinary law, and by the end 
of the month the suspension of the Habeas Corpus Act was 
renewed. 

The revival of Fenian activity had been brought home to 
;Iish people in a new and startling manner. At a 
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CHAP, great meeting of Fenians held in America in January, the 
resolution had been taken to " carry tlie war " into England, 
The first manifestation of this new policy appeared at Chester 
on February ii, 1867. This was nothing less than a plot to 
surprise the castle, garrisoned only by three officers and a 
hundred men, and secure ]x>sscssion of the arms and ammuni- 
tion stored there. It is said that the design of the conspiratore, 
after mastering the castle, was to cut the telegraph wires, tear 
up the rails, and then make good their escape to Ireland. Suc- 
cess depended on preserving secrecy almost up to the very 
moment of attack, and here the plot broke down. On the 
morning of Sunday, the loth, Walpole, the home secretary, 
received information of an extraordinary influx of suspicious- 
looking persons into Chester. Instructions were at once given 
that the trains as they entered the station should be watched. 
In the course of the day the number of strangers in Chester 
had largely increased, and at three o'clock 500 men were 
ascertained to have arrived. Early in the afternoon these 
jjersons began to assemble in threatening bodies. The ar- 
rival of a company of the 54th regiment, despatched from 
Manchester by the home secretary's instructions,' to some 
extent allayed the deep anxiety of the inhabitants. All through 
the night large bodies of citizens, sworn in as special con- 
stables, paraded the town ; but the attack on the castle was 
never made, and when daylight came the Fenians were found 
to have melte<l away. Onlj' a few arrests were made in 
Chester itself; sixty-seven men suspected of participation in 

the I'l"' iVPrc arr.-sti-H a= flicy r-rnvscH to Ireland. 
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military forces. But the services of the troops were scarcely CHAP, 
required. The Royal Irish Constabulary had little difficulty " 

in repelling the sporadic attacks which were made on small 
detachments or lonely barracks. In a few days the insur- 
rection was crushed, almost without bloodshed. The rebels 
dispersed amid the wind, ice. and snow of the" Kenian winter". 
Of Ibe leaders many were captured, nor did the juries dis- 
play any unreadiness to convict. No one, however, was exe- 
cuted. Arrests of real and susfiected Fenians continued for 
some months, reports of secret drilling occasionally reached the 
eats of the police, and even so late as December 26, 1867, a 
toartello tower near Cork was raided for arms and ammunition, 
and two coastguard men and their wives were surprised over their 
tea. The government from time to time renewed the suspension 
of the Habeas Corpus Act in Ireland. By the summer of 1868 
there were no persons detained under its provisions, nor were 
there any prisoners awaiting trial in Ireland for an offence con- 
nected with the Fenian conspiracy. 

But in the autumn of 1867 England itself had had ex- 
perience of Fenian outrage. Early in September two men 
suspected of burglary had been apprehended by the Manchester 
]X)lice : further investigations caused them to be identified by 
the Dublin police as well-known Fenians, Deasy and Kelly by 
name. Pending a further remand, the Manchester magistrates 
detained the prisoner.'; in the city jail. The hour and route 
of their journey from the police court to the jail were known, 
and the prison van was waylaid and attacked by a band 
of forty or fifty men armed with revolvers. Some difficulty 
was encountered in forcing an entrance into the van. as Sei^eant 
Brett, who sat inside, courageously refused to give up the keys. 
A shot, however, fired through the key-hole by William O'Mcara 
Allen, the Fenian leader, killed the sergeant. Deasy and Kelly 
were released and eventually escaped to America. The assail- 
ants scattered, but some twenty were captured, the crowd joining 
in the chase. Altogether twenty-six prisoners were committed 

trial before the special commission which was sent down to 

rr. and five were convicted and sentenced to death. 

these — Allen, Larkin. and Gould — were hanged. The 

r the condemned men had rendered a reprieve more 

by threats of revenge, a disorderly mob even forcing its 
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HAP. way into the borne office. There was much question at tbe 
time as to the wisdom of inflicting the extreme penalty, Un- 
doubtedly the crime was that of murder ; but their youth, and 
the courage with which they met their fate, gave a cert^n 
romantic interest to men who had ventured their lives in 
rescuing their comrades ; and the " Manchester martyrs " were 
long remembered in Ireland. 

The futile attempt to blow up a part of Clerkenwell jail 
was a particularly atrocious enterprise. With the idea of de- 
livering two Fenians, Burke and Carey, a barrel of gunpowder 
was exploded between three and four o'clock on the afternoon 
of December 13, 1867, under the outer wall of the yard in which 
the prisoners would in ordinary circumstances have been taking 
their exercise. The explosion destroyed sixty yards of the 
prison wall, and in Corporation Lane, a street of poor houses 
skirting one side of the jail, six persons were killed on the 
spot and over 100 more injured, six of whom afterwards died. 
The indignation excited by the outrage was intense. Thou- 
sands of special constables were sworn in, and DisraeU, as 
chancellor of the exchequer, acting on his personal authority, 
promptly sent public money for the relief of the sufferers. Five 
men and a woman were tried for the murder of a woman 
killed by the explosion, but a conviction was secured only in 
the case of Michael Barrett, who was hanged. It seemed for 
the moment as if the cabinet had not been guilty of exaggera- 
tion in the statement made in the queen's speech of Novem- 
ber 19, :867, that " the treasonable conspiracy commonly 
known as Fenianism, baffled and repressed in Ireland, had 
assumed in England the power of organised violence and 
assassination". But the Clerkenwell explosion proved to be 
the la^t serious outrage on English soil ; though the assassina- 
tion at Ottawa on April 7, 1868, of Thomas d'Arcy McGee. a 
Canadian statesman, who had denounced Irish disloyalty, is 
generally attributed to Fenian agency. An attempt made on the 
Duke of Edinburgh's life at Port Jackson, in New South Wales, 
on March 12, 1868, for which the perpetrator O'Farrell suf- 
fered execution, was probably the act of an Irish fanatic who 
was not prompted by any association. 

Fenianism was not direcdy connected with the political griev- 
ances of Ireland. It was a symptom of that vague but deeply 
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noted unrest from which the country was suffering — the result CHAP, 
of an unhappy history and of many wrongs for which English- 
men, in their tardy repentance, could not hold their ancestors 
for generations guiltless. And there was now a statesman in MlA 
office, resolved as perhaps no English minister had ever been / " 
before, to remedy the more obvious injuries that had been in- 
flicted upon Ireland, and to remove the sense of wrong that ] 
burnt in the hearts of the Irish people. Gladstone, at fifty- ^i Cg 
nine, was in the full vigour of all his extraordinary powers of ^^ 
mind and body, famous as a financier, an administrator, and tm\ 
an orator, with only one rival who could hold his own with him , 
in the house of commons, and with no rival at all — for the ^ . 
admiration inspired by Disraeli was still crossed by an element 
of distrust — in his influence over the great body of the working 
men and the middle classes. Behind him the prime minister 
had a solid majority, a triumphant array of united liberals, 
who had at length shaken themselves free from the whig tradi- 
tion, and were ready to follow their leader in any enterprise of 
sweeping and audacious reform. Liberalism was at its zenith : 
more hopeful and more self-confident than it had been since the 
first reform bill or than it was again to become during the 
remainder of the nineteenth century. 

The Fenian outrages, said Gladstone,^ had produced an 
" attitude of attention and preparedness " on the part of English- 
men mth regard to Ireland. To hira and many other English 
liberals it appeared that the two evils in Ireland that cried the 
loudest for immediate redress arose from the position of the 
Church and the tenure of the land. The "alien Church," the 
creed and ritual of the Anglican minority which had been 
forced on the most intensely catholic peasantry of Europe, was 
to be taken in hand first. That the Irish establishment was theo- 
retically indefensible had long been Gladstone's opinion, and on 
the motion brought forward by Dillwyn in June, 1865. he had 
admitted as much, though at the time he thought the question 
too remote for practical politics,^ The Irish agitation, and per- 
haps also the liberal victory, had given it urgency. The new par- 
liament met on December 10, 1868, and the cabinet set to 
work on the preparation of an Irish Church bill. In the 

' Speech ai Greenwich, Dec. 21, 1868. 
'/4 Chaftir 0/ Atilobiography, p. 42. 
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CHAP, cicbaltrs of the j)rcccding session on the suspensory resolutions 
' • jxroplc had become familiarised with the fact that the "na- 
tional Church" in Ireland was a Church which included only 
a small fraction of the Irish people, variously estimated to 
amount to Ix'twtvn 8 and 12 per cent, of the population. Even 
in protrstant Ulster the Anglictins numbered only 20 percent, 
of the iH)pulation ; in Leinster they formed only 11 per cent., 
in Munster 5, and in Connaught 4 per cent. In many of the 
2,.joo j)arishcs into which Ireland was divided for ecclesiastical 
puriH)scs, there was not a single protestant. In only four of 
the thirty-three dioceses of Ireland did the Anglican percentage 
amount to 20. In nine dioceses it varied from a little over two 
to three and a fraction. 

On March i, 1S69, Gladstone unfolded his plan before the 
house of commons. Accc^rding to the pro\*isions of the bill, the 
um'on betwetMi the Churches of England and of Ireland would 
be dissolveil, and the Church of Ireland cease to be established 
by law from Januar)- i, 1871. The ecclesiastical courts in 
Ireland were to be abolishcH.!, the bishops were to cease to be 
reprcsenteil in the house of lords, where since iSoi one arch- 
bisluip and thrtv bishops had si\t in sessional rotation, and all 
ecclesiastical corjK^ralii^ns were to be dissolved. But though 
the ecclesiastical laws were to lose their force, so far as thev re- 
latcxi to the whole community, all the existing rules and usages 
of the Church were to subsist as a form of voluntar\- contract, 
binding the bishops, the clergy, and the laity, then constituting 
the establislH\l lluirch. ur.ii! iho\- shv»u'.c. be altertv. bv a ijovem- 
ing bcKiy to Iv coiistitutoJ. hy iiiemKrs v'f the Ar.glican com- 
munion in Irelaiu:. Am:>*.e time was c^*-"- tv^ the clenjv ami 
laity to constitute a s\tk\; or iov:vsev.Mti\c assemblv. which 
was to b^' incorj\^rat^.\l b\- 'aw, a- v: w hiv. h the quecti in council 
winiK! Iv eiiVj\>w.Tev: to recvi;"i<.\ P:>erv:. uir.ent w;i>. i^n the 
other hand, tv> Iv iinm.v.'ate. ki^uistv :'.c iToiv-sevl that the 
entire proivrty of tho Irish Church, which he reckonevi at 
j^ lo,OvX\kXX\ shou'.vi Iv vostcJ. r".r:hA;:h i:i commissioners 
nomiiuiti.xi tor tcv. yens. rhj tithe rc-.-.t-char^c. the Church's 
chief sv^urc^' 01' reve-.-.ue, was tv- bn.- r.v.ceiv.cO. bv the hir.clonis 
and would iT^.K:uce. it was estiit^atco. -\^>xv,sXx:. The lands 
or t>ernuuient reiit^ were va".Ui.v. a: .•\.-5>r.vXX\ 

This total oi" .;:. U\.xv\AX> .v.is to be civv.ed into two '^virts. 
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I part, amounting to between ;^8,ooo,ocxi and ;f9,ooo,ocx) CH 
ig either restored directly to the new governing body or ^ 
■oted by way of compensation to the satisfaction of claims 
ang from the disestablishment of the Church. All private 
lowments bestowed since the Restoration of 1660 were to be 
lined by the Church. Bishops, dignitaries, and beneficed 
■gymen might either continue to discharge their duties and 
w their income for the rest of their lives, or accept a 
I paid down in commutation ; and curates who had been 
< years in the same parish were to share in the compensation 
nted to their rectors or vicars. Compensation was also to be 
nted to the holders of advowsons, to clerks, sextons, cathe- 
1 officers, and the officials of the ecclesiastical courts or the 
lesiastical commission. With the disendowment of the 
h Church the grant made to the Roman catholic seminary 
rtaynooth and the Regium Donum to the presbyterians were 
3 to cease, subject to compensation from the funds of the 
stablished Church. The other part or surplus, which after 
se claims had been satisfied was reckoned to amount to 
ween ;f7,ooo,ooo and ^S.cxxi.ooo, was to be employed In the 
ef of unavoidable calamity and suffering not touched by the 
)r law. Those churches which were not in ruins were to be 
ided over to the new Church body ; as well as the episcopal 
idences and glebe-houses, subject in their case to the repay- 
nt of all building charges already advanced by the state. 
lall portions of adjacent glebe land might also be acquired at 
?asonable valuation. The claims of existing tenants of glebe 
ds were, at Bright's su^estion, also recognised by the inser- 
n of clauses which gave them a right of pre-emption on any 
:h lands sold by the commissioners. 

The bill was read a second time on March 24, 1869, by a 
jority of iiS, and during the Easter recess Gladstone was 
1 of hope that negotiations towards a compromise would 
« place. But no satisfactory communications on the part of 
! beads of the Irish Church reached him ; and the clergy 
sed the fl^ of no surrender, denouncing the bill at diocesan 
etings as " highly offensive to Almighty God," and " the 
:atest national sin ever committed". In the eyes of many 
iglishmen it was not the Irish Church alone that was in 
iger. Not a few men of education and intelligence held 
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CHAP, that the union of Church and State, as a principle, the pro- 

■ testant supremacy, and the sanctity of property were at stake, 

The question of the Irish Church had, however, been derided 

I at the elections, and the bill which had undei^one little altera- 

tion in committee was read a third time on May 31. In the 
upper house the real battle began. Before the second reading 
in the lords, which was fixed for June 14, a meeting of consen'a- 
tive peers decided that the bill should be opposed. But ibe 
queen, who made no secret of her disapproval of Gladstone's 
action in raising the question,' viewed with alarm the rejectioa 
of a bill carried by a lai^e and steady majority in the house of 
commons. Once more she counselled a course of conciliation, 
urging her view both on the Archbishop of Canterbury and on 
Lord Derby .^ The archbishop fully realised the danger which 
I a rejection of the bill would involve ; but Derby, to whom the 

I queen also wrote, listened to no counsels of moderation, e^-en 

arguing that the queen was bound by her coronation oath to 
withhold the royal assent. 

On the 14th Granville moved the second reading befofe 
the largest gathering of peers assembled in the upper chambet 
within living memory. Two alternative courses lay open to 
the opposition : to throw out the bill, or to consent to a second 
reading on the understanding that the measure should be sub- 
jected to drastic amendment in committee. For four animated 
evcning.s the fate of the bill hung in the balance. Thirlwall, 
the Bishop of St. David's, was the only member of the episcop^ 
fetich who both spoke and voted in favour of the measure 
f Canterbury, who felt to the full the 
j refused to be a part>- to its entire 
I and Salisburj- were opposed to 
li spoke in favour of its being read' 
', hovering almost on the brink of 
fin langu^e of impas.sioned elo- 
: speech in denunciation of the bill 
l1 IT borough, who as a former 
uill his lot with his Irish brethren. In 
iits still linger on the lips of 
s who counselled submission to tbs 
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arguments of prudence, whose entreaty was only to be "spared CHAP. 
to live a little longer as an order, that they might sit upon red '''■ 
benches in a gilded house and play at It^slation". But neither 
the rhetoric of the Bishop of Peterborough nor the powerful 
arguments in defence of the established Church with which 
Lord Cairns wound up the debate, availed to restrain thirty-six 
conservative peers from voting with the government. The 
division was taken at three o'clock in the morning of the 19th, 
and the second reading was carried by 179 votes to 146. 
Among the abstentions were included the two archbishops and 
the Bishops of Oxford (Wilberforce) and Chester (Jacobson). 

For the moment the bill had weathered the storm ; yet it 
was well known that drastic amendments would be inserted by 
the lords in committee. The queen, who had followed the 
whole course of the measure with deep concern, again urged 
conciliatory counsels, and wrote to the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury suggesting his serious consideration of the risk the Church 
might run of obtaining in the end worse terms, if the bill suffered 
complete shipwreck by an insistence on amendments which the 
government could not accept. All efforts towards conciliation 
or compromise, for the moment, appeared fruitless, and the 
lords in committee set to work to shape the disendowment 
provisions to the satisfaction of the majority. Amendments 
were inserted which gave back to the disestablished Church 
an additional sum of between £3,000,000 and £4,000,000. 
AD endowments bestowed since the second year of Elizabeth 
were to be retained ; the parsonage houses restored without re- 
pqrment of the building charges ; the compensation to curates 
to be a charge upon the public funds ; and the payment of a 
lump sum substituted in place of the personal commutation 
of the incumbents' revenues. Moreover the words in the pre- 
amble, declaring that the surplus should not be applied to 
rcligioa<i purposes, were struck out and the principle of con- 
current endowment introduced in their place. A government 
" three corps tfdrmie" to adopt Gladstone's words,' were 
Presbyterians, English and Welsh nonconformists, and 
iman catholics, could not accept amendments of such a 
nd Gladstone informed the queen that persistence by 

' Moiley. Gladslonr, ii., 259. 
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CHAP, the house of lords in its course would raise a stronger agitation 
against the episcopal seats in that house than had been seen 
for over 200 years. 

When the bill came back to the house of commons in July 
all the amendments involving the principle of concurrent 
endowment and the disposal of the surplus were rejected. 
Gladstone agreed, however, to the payment of a lump sum of 
half a million in satisfaction of private benefactions, and to 
certain other rearrangements which would increase the property 
left to the Church by an additional sum of jf2So,ooo, Before 
the bill returned to the lords, renewed efforts towards com- 
promise were set on foot. The queen, anxious to avoid a 
constitutional crisis, put Gladstone into communication with 
Dr. Wellesley,^ the Dean of Windsor, who acted as an inter- 
mediary between the government and the Archbishop of 
Canterbury. Meanwhile the bill in its re-amended shape had 
reached the peers. They were now exasperated by Gladstone's 
contemptuous reference to them as men who must have been 
living in a balloon; and on July 20, in spite of the n^otiations 
which were in progress, the words in the preamble concerning 
the disposition of the surplus, reinserted by the commons were 
again struck out by a majority of seventy- eight, and words 
involving the principle of concurrent endowment were restored. 

A deadlock seemed inevitable. Even in the cabinet there 
was division, Gladstone inclining to leave the lords to do their 
worst, while the majority of his colleagues counselled a con- 
tinuance of the negotiations. The end came suddenly and 
from an uncxijected quarter. On July 22, Gladstone happened 
to be unwell, and Granville, conciliatory and diplomatic, accepted 
the suggestion of a conference proposed by Lord Cairns, the 
leader of the opposition in the upper house. At this conference 
a compromise was effected, Cairns agreeing to terms on his 
own responsibility. The battle was at an end. As the result 
of the stru^le the conservative peers had secured to the Irish 
Church additional property amounting to about X850.CXX) and 
a concession that the appropriation of the surplus should be left 
to the unfettered decision of parliament. A convention of the 
Irish Church quickly set to work to reorganise the ecclesiastical 

' Hemorandam by Gladalonc, printed in hifi, it., 373. 
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system, anft ^ January i, 1871. when disestablishment came chap. 
into operation, the new constitution and the Church synod, con- '''■ 
sisting of the bishops with 208 clerical and 416 lay represen- 
tatives of the several dioceses, were ready to be incorporated 
by royal charter. Bishops were to be elected by diocesan synods ; 
the primate by the bishops from their own number. Patron^e 
was vested in boards of nomination representing both the 
diocese and the parish. Ecclesiastical courts were set up ia 
each diocese with an appeal to the general synod. Thus was 
the Irish Church separated from the Church of England, dis- 
established and disendowed, and the first article in Glad- 
stone's scheme of Irish pacification carried into eflfect. 

Several other measures of some importance were passed in 
a house of commons now freed from the long Palmerstonian 
tradition of inaction. By the debtors act impri.sonment for 
debt was abolished, sa\'e in cases where a debtor refused to 
pay instalments which were ordered by the court. The parlia- 
mentary privil^e of immunity from arrest for debt disappeared 
under the bankruptcy act, which made important changes in 
the direction of giving the creditors control oyer the insolvent's 
estate. Trades unions obtained some recognition by an act 
which conferred on them the same protection in regard to their 
funds against embezzlement by dishonest officials that friendly 
societies already enjoyed, and it became no longer possible for 
a fraudulent secretary to plead in defence the illegality of his 
union, on the grounds that its rules or practices might operate 
in restraint of trade. There seemed even a likelihood that the 
house of lords would reform its own constitution, a bill intro- 
duced by Lord Russell, to give the crown within certain limita- 
tions the right of conferring life peerages, having passed safely 
through committee. It was however thrown out on the third 
reading. 

The question of national education had of late attracted 
increasing attention. The recent successes of Prus,iia had 
helped to arouse interest in the question ; for the Pmssian 
system of education was known to be excellent, and far better 
organised than the English, which, as public opinion was now 
beginning to recognise, was chaotic and in many ways extremely 
imperlect. Royal commissions had already inquired into the 
state of the universities and the public schools, and people 
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were slowly growing accustomed to the idea of state interference 
in such matters. Forster, the vice-president of the council, 
had been a member of the commission appointed in 1864 to 
examine the education given in the grammar schools and 
other educational foundations of a like nature. In their report 
the commissioners passed an unfavourable verdict on middle- 
class education, and recommended a system of state inspection 
and the establishment of provincial boards which should take 
over the management of the schools. But the feeling of the 
country, so far as it took any interest in the matter, was still 
opposed to state interference ; and the endowed schools bill 
of the Gladstone government had to meet the opposition of 
many vested interests. In its final shape the act only dealt 
with the trust deeds of the schools, many of which were anti- 
quated and absurd. Commissioners were appointed to draw 
up schemes to be laid before the privy council and ultimately 
before parliament. By this measure 3,000 schools, with a total 
income of ^592,000, were affected. 

An act carried this session at the instance of the Archbishop 
of Canterbury, enabling an aged or infirm bishop to retire on 
one-third of his episcopal income at the cost of his successor, 
provided Gladstone with his first opportunity of Church patron- 
age. Dr. Sumner, Bishop of Winchester, after forty-two years' 
capable administration of his diocese, took advantage of the 
act, and Gladstone translated Bishop Samuel Wilberforce, his 
old friend and supporter, from Oxford to the vacant see. At 
the same time the premier raised a storm of indignation among 
high churchmen and low churchmen alike by his selection of 
Dr. Frederick Temple, a libera! and a broad churchman, to 
succeed the venerable and highly orthodox Bishop Phillpotts in 
the see of Exeter. All the dermatic fury which had raged ten 
years earlier round Essays ami Rei'iews, a volume of papers by 
seven university graduates, of extremely " broad " and in some 
cases it was thought of heterodox views, to which Temple 
had contributed, blazed out again. Dr. Pusey and Lord 
Shaftesbury sat side by side as chairman and vice-chairman 
of a committee of protest against one who, in Pusey's words, 
had " participated in the ruin of countless souls ". But Glad- 
stone declined to yield, and Temple, who displayed his well- 
known independence and fearlessness in refusing to reply to 
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lants until after his consecration, justified the premier's chap. 
selection by an admirable career at Exeter, and afterwards as 
Bi^p of IjOndon and Archbishop of Canterbury. 

Ireland continued to occupy the attention of ministers and 
parliament, and the second great item of the Gladstone reform 
prf^ramme was brought upon the stage in the session of 1870. 
Disraeli, a little before the famine days, had told the house of 
commons that it was the duty of an English minister to effect, 
by his policy in Ireland, those changes which a revolution 
would accomplish by force. The causes of Irish discontent, he 
had said, were a starving population, an absentee landlord 
dass, and an alien Church. The " alien Church " had fallen ; 
emotion had reduced the population to half its former 
aumbers ; and for those who were left the agricultural condition 
was improving. Yet agrarian discontent existed among multi- 
tudes of tenants who had held aloof from the Fenian movement 
and saw no material benefit likely to accrue to them from 
Church disestablishment. Their holdings were small and too 
numerous ; the common tenure was tenancy at will, without 
lease or written contract, and terminable at six months' notice ; 
and it was still true, as the report of the Devon commission 
had stated, that in Ireland it was the tenant who made the 
improvements, that the rent was raised on these improvements, 
and that crime and disorder were the outcome. In legal theory 
the freehold, as in England, was the landlord's, and the occupier 
was hdd to enter into a free contract for the use of the land ; 
but in reality competition was absent The tenant, as a general 
rule, was destitute of capital, and, in the absence of manufactures 
or large towns, had to obtain land, emigrate, or starve. More- 
over, by law the whole of the improvements went to the 
landlord at the close of (he tenancy, though he might have 
left the tenant to carry them out at his own cost In the 
circumstances it would have been fairer to treat the Irish 
farmer as a copyholder and the landlord's property as con- 
trolled by custom. In Ulster, indeed, this view prevailed, 
and the tenant was entitled to have a fair rent fixed, not by 
competition, but by valuation, nor was it raised on his own 
improvements ; and he had also the right of transferring his 
occupancy. After the famine legislation had followed a differ- 
ent course. Not only was the English idea of contract 
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CHAP, emphasised m Ireland, but under the encumbered estates ad 
1849, much land had passed from insolvent landlords into 
hands of men determined to work the land as an investment 
and landed property changed hands on the same princtplej 
that govern the sale of chattels. 

Gladstone was as ignorant as most people in England 
Irish land tenure ; but in Chichester Fortescue, the IrisI 
secretary, and Sir Edward Sullivan, the Irish attorney-general 
he had colleagues possessed of knowledge and experience, an 
it was on their advice that he largely relied in framing 
land bill. The introduction of the question, and still more CIm 
differences which were disclosed in r^ard to its settlement 
aroused some dissension in the cabinet. Clarendon, the fordgi 
secretary, a Palmcrstonian, disliked the idea of tenant right 
Lowe and Cardwell, strict political economists of the Ricardi 
school, saw in free contract the salvation of Irish landloi_ 
and tenants ; ' while Bright wished to buy out the landlord 
and establish peasant proprietorship. 

The principle of dual ownership prevailed ; and on FebiB 
ary 15, (870, the prime minister was able to introduce an IriaJ 
land bill which took the Ulster custom as a basis of legislati( 
The policy of the bill, as Gladstone explained in a letter 
Manning, the Roman catholic archbishop of Westminster, ff 
" to prevent the landlord from using the terrible weapon of unjust- 
eviction by so framing the handle that it should cut his handi 
with the sharp edge of pecuniary damage ". A tenant e™t« 
ivithout anyJidM|^ibflB^^^ was to receive whatever ti 
' \'m the absence of ai 
The possession 
Id, it was hoped, nd 
t would also check in? 
mt of the power o( 
ier hand, was not 
mprovcment which 
Hu*- of the holding. Teft 
ESo wii.. Id be incapable 

conseni (o ihe P'i'" 

lyli lie ultimately ici:cp>cd ■'*' 

It GUitfltonc was "sucrinl 
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contracting themselves out of the act ; and the landlord, in any chap, 
case, could only do so by granting a lease of thirty-one years. ^'■ 
At the instance of the president of the board of trade, the 
*Br^ht clauses" were added to the bill, allowing loans to be 
granted to tenants who wished to buy the holdings in their 
occupation from their landlords. 

Public opinion was so strongly in favour of the general 
[findple of the measure that the conservatives did not venture 
to oppose it directly. Disraeli voted for the second reading, 
after a speech strongly condemning many of the provisions 
of the bill, including the Bright clauses which, he said, were 
likely to turn inefficient tenants into impoverished proprietors. 
The bill was read in the house of commons a second time, 
March ii, by 442 votes to 11, The committee stage lasted 
three and a half months, a fortnight longer than that of the 
Irish Church bill, and the details were assailed and criticised 
from all sides. There was a fear that the principle involved in 
it would cross St. Geoi^'s Channel, and Roundell Palmer, with 
his *■ legal mind, legal point of view, legal aptitude and in- 
aptitude," to quote Gladstone's adaptation of a phrase of 
Burke's,' was its most dangerous enemy, bringing his experience 
of English law to bear on the very different problem of Irish 
lav. in the house of lords the bill was read a second time 
without a division. Some amendments were made in com- 
mittee, but for the most part they were not persisted in. 

The Irish land act was a courageous effort in constructive 
legislation; but it was the result of a compromise, and it did 
not extii^ruish the evils with which it was designed to deal. It 
htcrfered with the landlord's right of disposing of his land on 
tbeabaohite basis of free contract; but it gave the tenant neither 
htty of tenure nor security against excessive rents; nor did it 
mto account the fact, of which English statesmen were at 
iQUite uncon.sdous, that agriculture in the United King- 
i declining industry, and that even existing rents 
fond the capacity of the farmers to pay. The act 
vitabic that the agrarian revolution in Ireland 
iried farther in the direction of giving the tenants 
ate in the soil and converting the landlord into 

DOS to Lord Rnaiell in Morley, G ladslont, ii., 395. 
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I CHAP, a rent-charger under terms fixed \yy the state. Thus willi 
eleven years Gladstone found himself compelled to proml 
another Irish land bill in order to carry out the very princiffl 
of fixity of tenure and judicial rents which he had resolutq 
excluded from the act of 1870. Nor did the act allay IrS 
agitation. If Gladstone thought he had " pacified " Irelaa 
by reforms for which the more violent anti-English factiop 
I cared nothing, he was speedily to discover that be was mistakd 

I " As a result of all his labours," says a liberal historian, " IreUd 

was more disturbed than she had been since 1852."' Ev(! 
while the bill was in progress, in the spring of 1870 agrariai 
outrages occurred in county Mayo. The government did n< 
for the moment have recourse to the old remedy of a suspenakJ 
of the Habeas Corpus Act, but brought in and carried ti 
peace preservation act on April 4, which prohibited the Ot 
of firearms in any district proclaimed by the lord-lieutcnal^ 
conferred on the police powers of searching dwelling-houses ( 
arms or evidence which might throw light on the authorship 
threatening letters, and of arresting on suspicion persons foU 
wandering at night ; and increased the summary jurisdicti 
of the magistrates. The executive was also entrusted with t 
power of suppressing newspapers guilty of intimidation. Otfc 
clauses provided for the imposition of compensation on a distij 
in which an agrarian murder had been committed, and for t! 
change of venue of a trial where the interests of justice appeal* 
to demand it. 

In spite of these increased powers of repression, and in sp| 
of remedial legislation, the government thought it necessaryi 
I ask parliament, in the following February, for a secret oo( 

mittee to inquire into the reign of terror existing in Westmeal 
I The Ribbon society, the secret confederacy whose law prevaA 

I over the law of the land, resembled the Fenian Brotherhood 

I its American origin, but its objects and methods were far mo 

P agrarian. The Westmeath act, which was passed in the coiK 

r of the summer of 1871 and was to continue in force for W 

I years, empowered the lord -lieutenant to proclaim certain dj 

\ tricts and by warrant to commit without trial suspected persoi 

K who might even be arrested in other parts of Ireland if tin 

■ ' Walpole. Hiilory of Tiatntyjivi Yean, ii., 391. | 
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had been within a proclaimed district. The statute produced CHAP. 

an immediate effect, most of the leaders of the society fleeing 

to America ; but the outrages continued, and Disraeli was able 

amid applause to taunt Gladstone in the house of commons for 

Us recourse to exceptional and repressive laws, after parliament, 

at his bidding, had legalised confiscation, consecrated sacrilege, 

and condoned high treason.^ 

1 Par/. DebdUSj cciv., 1007. 
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IP. Throughout the session of 1870 the prime minister had little 
time or inclination for anything besides the Irish land bill. It 
was one of Gladstone's characteristics, one of the sources alike 
of his strength and his weakness, to regard all other subjects as 
unimportant compared to that in which he happened at any 
moment to be specially interested. Moreover he was not e^er 
about education, his interest in it being that of a churchman 
who set chief store by religious instruction combined with 
freedom of conscience. In fact, had it not been for the vice- 
president of the privy council, who threw himself heart and 
soul into the cause, it is certain that no elementary education 
act would have been passed this session. A quaker by birth 
and training, though endowed with some unquakerlike charac- 
teristics, Forster had qualities which both fitted and unfitted 
khim for his task. He was hard-working, patriotic, and public- 
Bpirited ; a sound speaker with a plain style, yet capable of 
outbursts of rough eloquence. But he was on the other hand 
limited in vision, wanting in tact and suavity, opinionated, and 
self-righteous. He had, however, an unanswerable case for 
reform. The report of the Newcastle commission in 1861 
disclosed a deplorable state of things in regard to popular eda- 
tion ; and little had been since done to remedy the evil, 
lucation in Englatid was inferior to that given in the United 
itates, in Switzerland, and in Prussia. The extension of the 
inchise in 1S67 recalled Lowe's celebrated phrase about edu- 
,ting our masters ; nor were the working-men in their trades 
different towards the cause. 
In 1869 out of about 4,300,oc» children within the .school 
2,O0O,ocx3 ought to have been at school and were noL About 
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1,300,000 were being educated in schools, chiefly belonging to CHAP. 
the Church of England, though subject to governmental inspec- 
tion, which were maintained by voluntary subscriptions with 
the aid of the fees from parents and the government grants. 
The remaining million children went to scliooJs which received 
nn grant and were uninspected and often ineflicient. The 
main burden of education fell on the shoulders of the 200,coo 
persons whose voluntary subscriptions supported the denomin- 
ational schools. Divers views were held in regard to the 
remedy to be applied. In Birmingham there was a strong 
education league, with Mr. Joseph Chamberlain, an active local 
administrator, destined to play a great |jart in national affairs, 
acting as chairman of its executive committee. The Birming- 
ham league, whose spokesmen in the house of commons were 
Mialland George Dixon, demanded that education should be 
'secular, compulsory and free". Kawcett, the political econo- 
imst, on the other hand, recognised that the first thing was 
to get the children into the schools, and regarded universal 
compulsion as the vital question ; but he was opposed to free 
education and despised what he regarded as mere religious 
squabbles. Forster's own aim, as disclosed in the memorandum 
submitted by him to the cabinet, which formed the basis of the 
bill,' was in the first instance to cover the country with good 
schools, in the next to gel the parents to send their children to 
school. The cabinet adopted Forster's plan, which was intended 
not to supersede any efficient schools already existing, but to 
complete the voluntary system by " filling up gaps ". 

On February 1 7, 1870, he unfolded his scheme before the 
house of commons. In the first instance he proposed to divide 
the country into districts with a view to ascertaining to what 
extent the existing elementary education provided failed to 
meet the requirements of the localities. The " voluntary men " 
were to have one year of grace to make gotxi the deficiencies ; 
but if they failed in any locality, a school board was to be 
elected. These boards, which were to be chosen in boroughs by 
the town council and in country districts by the vestry, might, 
according to Forster's original proposal, either build new schools 
or assist those already in existence, but if they adopted the 
course all schools must be treated on equal terms. Ex- 
' Wemysa Reid, Life of Forslcr, i.. 464, 
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CHAP, pcnses were lo be met partly by the parents' fees, partly by 
parliamentar)' grant, and partly out of the rates. In regard M 
compulsory attendance the first proposal w-as not to make it of 
universal application. School boards were indeed to he eo- 
powered to compel the parents to send their children between 
the ages of five and twelve to school, but it was proposed that 
the decision as to whether the power was to be exercised or not 
should riat within the discretion of the board. 

It was. however, on the religious, or rather on the ecclea— 
astical, question that the battle turned. Forster's first plan was 
to entrust each school board with absolute discretion in the 
matter of religious instruction. The board might adopt any 
form that seemed good to it, subject to a " conscience clause," 
which applied to every school receiving a government grant; 
or it might decide to give no religious instruction whatever. 
The Birmingham education league, with its demand for secular 
education, could not tolerate any proposal that denominational 
teaching should be given in schools supported by the rates, 
and Dixon, who was one of the members for Binningham, 
moved an amendment, on the second reading, declaring that 
no measure of education would afford a satisfactory or per- 
manent settlement which left the question of religious instruc- 
tion to the discretion of the local authorities. The second 
reading was carried without a division on March i8, but only oa 
Gladstone's undertaking to reconsider this point 

It was not until June l6 that the det>ate on the bill was 
resumed, and in the interval Forster and the cabinet had 
realised that in order to avoid shipwreck, something must be 
done to satisfy their supporters on the rehgious question, A 
way of escape was provided by. Forster's acceptance in com- 
mittee of an amendment moved by William Cowper-Temple 
which forbade the use of any catechism or dogmatic fomiulafy 
in schools receiving support from the rates. Voluntary- schools, 
which were to receive no such assistance, might as before give 
their own form of religious instruction, but in the board schools 
the teachers were to confine themselves to reading and ex- 
pounding the Bible, avoiding all catechisms and creeds. An 
amendment, however, introduced by Gladstone, renewed the 
opposition of the Birmingham league, Forster, in his memo- 
randum, had proposed to limit the aid from the rates to purely 
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secular purposes ; but the prime minister, supported by minis- CHAP, 
terialists and the opposition, carried against sixty radical votes 
a proposal that the old parliamentary grant to denominational 
schools should be doubled. Other changes were made while the 
measure was passing through parliament. The conscience clause 
limited the religious teaching to certain fixed hours, and thus 
enabled parents to withdraw their children the more easily. 
The age to which compulsory attendance could be required 
was raised to thirteen. School boards were to be elected by 
ratepayers, who might use their votes cumulatively, instead of 
bj'lhe vestries or town councils. London was to be represented 
by a single school board. The bill, which was read a third 
time by the house of commons on July Z2, suffered no import- 
ant change in the house of lords and received the royal assent 
on August 9. 

From a party point of view the government had displayed 
bad strategy over the education bill. The support which they 
bad received in the house of commons from the conservative 
opposition greatly incensed the nonconformists. The act, in- 
deed, did not entirely satisfy any .single party or sect, but at 
least it established the great principle that instruction should be 
provided for all children. The principle that education should 
be national and unsectarian extended its influence to the uni- 
veraiO'es. In the session of 1870 the house of commons passed 
a bill relieving members of Oxford and Cambridge from religi- 
ous tests, but the lords threw it out. Gladstone, who had, like 
a ptous son of Oxford, hitherto resisted all proposals to remove 
the restrictions which confined the right to sit in convocation 
or bold a college fellowship to churchmen, yielded to his majority 
in the following session and consented to make the rejected 
bill a government measure. Some opposition was again en- 
countered in the house of lords, but the government stood firm 
and the university tests act of 1871 was placed on the statute 
book. All students alike were to be admitted to degrees or to 
lay university or college offices without being required to sub- 
scribe to any religious formulary of faith. Clerical fellowships 
01 offices were still continued, and the Church of England ob- 
tained formal recognition in the act as the official religion of 
the university and colleges, 

Hitticrto the conservatives had, generally speaking, enjoyed 
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the reputation of being the more economical of the two partie 
though Gladstone as chancellor of the exchequer in the Palme 
ston and Russell administrations, had been able to do somelhti 
towards checking expenditure. But now as head of a libet 
government, he set to work with a freer hand to carry out i 
promises of retrenchment ; and considerable reductions we 
effected in " the great spending departments ", The na' 
estimates of iS/o reached the lowest figure attained since iS; 
and in the army expenditure retrenchment was made possit 
by the reduction of the troops serving in the colonies frc 
49,000 in 1868 to 20,941 in 1870. The principle that in tit 
of peace the colonial governments should provide for their oi 
military defence had already received general assent Th( 
reductions afforded Lowe a surplus of ;f 4,000,000 and enab) 
him in his 1 870 budget to reduce the income tax to fourpen 
the lowest point it had as yet reached, to diminish the tax 
sugar, and to abolish the newspaper stamp duty. Halfpen 
post cards were also introduced and a halfpenny rate of posts 
for newspapers. 

Another far-reaching administrative change effected by t 
government this year opened the civil services to public coi 
petition. Since iSSS all candidates had been subjected to 
qualifying examination, and in i860 a system of limited co: 
petition among nominated candidates had been introduo 
In the first year of the administration, Lowe, who had t 
reform much at heart, ui^ed the prime minister, himself entt 
siastic in the cause, to press the question forward in the calnn 
Resistance from Clarendon at the foreign office and Brig 
at the board of trade was evaded by the adoption of an in( 
nious suggestion of Gladstone's, that all departments in the ci 
service should be open to competition where the political he 
gave his consent In the end, only Lord Clarendon prov 
obdurate, and every department, save the foreign office, w 
thrown open. 

Among the administrative reforms effected by Gladston 
first government, the re-organisation of the military syste 
carried out by Cardwell, holds the first place. It is no exj 
gcmtion to say that the foundation of the modernised Briti 
army, the army which was in being when the next centl 
opened with England engaged in a great war, was tliHnj 
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for good or evil, of this secretary for war. In the space of CHAP. 
two years Cardwell introduced short service, and with it a 
permanent reserve, abolished the purchase of commissions, 
divided the country into territorial military districts, and estab- 
lished the system of linked battalions. The first reform carried 
out was the introduction of the short service system. The 
victories of Prussia showed that the most formidable army in 
Europe consisted mainly of civilian soldiers who had been 
trained for two or three years in the ranks. Cardwell held that 
an army in time of peace should be the nucleus of a reserve 
force which might be called to active service in case of emer- 
gency ; the standing force with the colours being largely re- 
garded as a school for training soldiers. His first measure, the 
army enlistment act of 1870, established this principle. Under 
this act a recruit was not to enlist for more than twelve years. 
He might engage to serve the whole time with the colours, or 
part of the time with the colours and part in the army reserve. 
At the same time enlistment for a shorter term was to be per- 
niitted, three years being fixed as the minimum limit. 

Cardwell was further assisted by the startling events of the 
Franco-German war of 1870-71, which stimulated an agitation 
in favour of military reform. When the army estimates for 
1871 were moved, it was found that the government were de- 
manding an increase of nearly ;f 3,000,000 upon the amount 
asked for in the preceding year. But with their increase in the 
estimates the government brought in an army regulation bill, 
which included provisions for the abolition of the purchase 
of commissions and the transfer to the crown of the juris- 
diction exercised by the lord-lieutenants of counties over the 
militia, the yeomanry, and the volunteers. To the abolition 
of the practice of purchasing military rank there was deter- 
mined resistance, and the officers of the army, aided by many 
friends in parliament and in London society, fought energeti- 
cally against the innovation. Under the act of George III., 
which abolished the sale of offices in other departments, the 
crown had retained the discretion of continuing the practice in 
the army. The sale had been regulated by royal warrant ; but 
commissions were still bought and sold for sums largely in ex- 
cess of the regulation prices, and vested interests on a large 
scale had grown up. Under the bill it was proposed that pur- 
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CHAP, chase should cease ; but all vested interests were to be respected, 
and officers witlidrawing from the army were to have even their 
over- regulation prices repaid to them. A sum of £y,ooo,ocQ 
was to be devoted to this purpose. The obstruction in the house 
of commons was long and deliberate. Hints were freely thrown 
out in debate that the influence of the Horse Guards was opposed 
to reform, and it was deemed necessary for Cardwell to declare 
in parliament that it was "of course necessary for the com- 
mander-in-chief to be in harmony with the government of the 
day " ; while Gladstone told the house, with the approval of the 
queen, that the military plans and measures of the government 
must always have the energetic co-operation of the chiefs of the 
army. 

The bill at last reached the house of lords, where hardly 
soldier spoke in its favour. Strathnaim, the conqueror 1 
Jh^nsi and Tantia Topf, and Lucaii. whose name is for ever 
associated with the charge of the light brigade at Balaclava, 
inveighed bitterly against the abolition of purchase. Vet the 
lords would not be responsible for the direct rejection of the 
proposal. Recourse was therefore had to a dilatory amend- 
ment, moved by the Duke of Richmond, then the leader 
of the conservative peers, to the effect that th« house shoulrf 
not pass the second reading until a complete scheme of army 
reform was laid before it. The motion was carried by IfJ 
votes to 130 on July 17. The cabinet met the next day, 
1 resolved to advise the queen to issue a new warrant abo- 
, thus cancelling the old warrant which had 
The queen, who was at Osborne, made 
ing the warrant ; ' but she demanded 
e minister in attendance, that so stroi^ 




tive, in apparent opposition 



to the 
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of the cabinet was a,\. (j^ce p^«V*"~^ 
le minister annoiiT\ceb^\ ^a.biiV'^'""°' 
I by royal warrant. o^,jsi\ w*?^ 
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the upper house". But Sir Roundell Palmer held that the CHAP, 
procedure by warrant "was within the undoubted power of 
the crown ".' Gladstone, however, by the manner in which he 
, made use of the royal prerogative, after his rebuff from the 
lords, gave a fair opening for unfavourable criticism. Nothing 
was now left to the peers but to pass the bill in order that 
officers should receive their compensation. 

By the beginning of 1 87 r the tide of the government's popu- 
larity had begun to ebb. The session was marked by several 
legislative failures. A bill providing for vote by ballot, abolish- 
ing nominations, and dealing with corrupt practices in parlia- 
mmtary elections, had been introduced by Lord Hartington in 
18^0, but eventually withdrawn. The bill, somewhat enlarged, 
ind reintroduced the next session under the guidance of Forster, 
passed the house of commons after encountering considerable 
obstmction. It reached the house of lords in an unfortunate 
hour, within a few days of the abolition of army purchase by 
rayil warrant ; and the peers revenged the slight put on them 
by rejecting the second reading. A licensing bill, introduced 
in April, was withdrawn in May, before the determined opposi- 
tim of the publicans and brewers ; and a bill for the reform 
of local government and taxation shared the same fate. Nor 
were ministers more succcisful in their financial proposals. In 
order to meet the deficit for the coming year, reckoned at over 
;S2WO,CX)0. the chancellor of the exchequer introduced into his 
budget a tax on matches. It was one of Lowe's most suc- 
cessful achievements in the production of unnecessary friction. 
'The proposed tax excited general indignation, mingled with 
fidicule. The match manufacturers of the east end of London 
^^ on foot a strong agitation, and some hundreds of poor 
joraen employed at a large factory marched in procession to 
-t^estminster. Ad increase in the succession duties encountered 
^position from the wealthy classes on the ground that it was 
'^ 35sault upon property. In the end both taxes were dropped 
^ A ^ """P'^ addition of twopence in the pound to the income 
^f ^fas inserted in their place. 

u^^^iie government, indeed, passed the bill for the abolition 
■ rt'***^'*^ tests, and repealed the ecclesiastical titles act, 

'"'^lboIne, Mcmor 
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CHAP, which had been placed on the statute book in 185 1 to prevent 
the assumption of territorial titles by Roman catholic bishops 
in England. But of these two measures the first was not likely 
to rouse enthusiasm, and the second tended to impair the 
popularity of the government ; while another of the ses 
enactments, the trades unions act, by which the l^alit)' of 
the unions was formally recognised and their rights and limita- 
tions defined, in accordance with the recommendations of the 
report of the royal commission on the subject of 1864, pV 
neither employers nor workmen. One popular piece of legis- 
lation was carried, but it was by an unofficial liberal. Sir 
John Lubbock (afterwards Lord Avebury) met with general 
support for his bill providing that four days in each year should 
be set aside as bank holidays. 

Two appointments made in the autumn of 1871, whidl 
savoured of evasion of the law, tended to diminish the credit 
the government. An act of this session had pro\nded for the 
strengthening of the judicial committee of the privy council 
by the appointment of four paid members, of whom two were 
to be judges of the high court. There was considerable diffi- 
culty in filling up one of these posts, and after some time die 
appointment was conferred on the attorney-general, Sir Robert 
Collier, who was raised to the bench in order to fulfil the letter 
of the law. There was no question of Sir Robert Collier' 
fitness for the post ; but an appointment which had all the 
» of a political job naturally excited grave indigna- 
( the government only escaped censure by two 
■ if lonJs. and by t\venty-seven in the com- 
:nicnt to the rectory of Ewelme exposed 
ir charge of transgres-sing the spirit of the 
■ '-.-. 't belonged to the crown, but the 
1 '^ I ' ' ! to members of convocation of the 
' ' ' II nrvey, to whom Gladstone offered 
■''-ation save one. He had been 
' his formal incorporation in the 
icr to satisfy the reqiiirement of 
■ unent 

iced were the signs of ministerial 
■iic reference to them, Lancashire 
triumphant campaign before the 
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general election of 1868. It was at Manchester on April 3 1 
ihat Disraeli describing the state of the government compared 
tile occupants of the treasury bench to " a range of exhausted 
iTjicanoes". Ministers did not recover lost ground by their 
legislation. The ballot bill and the licensing bill, the two 
principal measures placed on the statute book, tended rather 
to increase the disfavour with which they were regarded. To 
many liberals the principle of secret voting was distasteful ; 
and the licensing act, by its very moderation, failed to 
arouse enthusiasm among the more ardent advocates of tem- 
perance, while it excited the anger of the brewers and licensed 
victuallers. Its most noticeable provision, the closing of the 
public houses at twelve o'clock in London and eleven in the 
(ountry, was regarded as an unwarrantable interference with 
private action, and the charge of " robbing the poor man of his 
beer" gained some point when it was seen that the clubs of the 
wealthier classes and the hotels were exempted from the opera- 
tion of the new law, 

Disraeli once more in the course of the session seized his 
opportunity, and at a great meeting held at the Crystal Palace 
in June gave voice to the general feeling that tlie honour of 
the country was suffering from the ministerial conduct of foreign 
policy, Russia's success at the treaty of Paris, and the Alabama 
affair' afTording him excellent material. But the leader of the 
opposition did not confine himself to retrospective criticism. 
He now came forward as the cliampion of the imperial idea and 
the closer union of the empire, and developed in more definite 
terms the hints he had given during the Austro- Prussian war in 
1866.^ "Self-government in distant colonies," said Disraeli, 
"when it was conceded, ought to have been conceded as part 
of a grea.t policy of imperial consolidation. It ought to have 
been accompanied by an imperial tariff, by securities for the 
people of England for the enjoyment of the unappropriated 
lands which belonged to the sovereign, as their trustee, and by 
a military code which should have precisely defined the means 
and the responsibilities by which the colonies should have been 
defended, and by which if necessary this country should call for 
^d from the colonies them-selves. It ought further to have 

'See ib/Vo, pp. J64-67, 'Sec mpra, p. 210. 
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;;pHAF, been accompanied by the institution of some representative 
[ ■ council in the metropolis which would have brought the colonit! 

I into constant and continuous relations with the home govern- 

I ment." The three great objects of the conservative party, he 

I continued, were " the maintenance of our institutions, the pre 

I servation of our empire, and the improvement of the condititA 

I of the people ", These words may almost be regarded as the 

b^inning of that conservative revival, based largely on nation* 

I self-consciousness and the conception of empire, the full fruitic* 

L of which Disraeli did not live to see. 

I When Gladstone in the winter of 1867 opened his campa^ 

I in favour of an Irish policy on Irish lines, he proclaimed tha 

I the promotion of higher education should be dealt with in il 

I turn. He attempted to redeem this pledge by introducing U 

I Irish university bill as the principal measure of the session 6 

I 1873. But to devise a measure of Irish university reform, whid 

I should by its concessions satisfy the Roman catholics withofl 

I alienating protestant nonconformists, was a difficult problefl 

I indeed. It is true that Trinity College had opened its doors b 

I catholic students in 1794. Since the disestablishment of ttt 

I Irish Church the college had even been willing to admj 

I catholics to fellowships and endowments, only reserving 1 

I religious test for theological chairs. These concessions did nQ 

I satisfy the ecclesiastics of a country where catholics formd 

L three-quarters of the population. The Roman hierarchy i| 

I Ireland knew what it wanted, though policy dictated ai4 

I biguity of expression. On the other hand the supporters 

I the government were openly divided, for, as Lord Halifax toll 

I Gladstone, " Liberal majorities when large are apt to run riot" 

I Nonconformists from prejudice were opposed to any form q 

P denominational endowment ; academic liberals disliked it a|| 

principle. | 

On February 14, 1873. a week after the opening of thi 

session, Gladstone introduced his bill, the guiding principle <^ 

I the measure being that catholics and protestants should shall 

I side by side in mixed, or united, education. He proposed tj 

I detach the University of Dublin from Trinity College, ani 

I to re-establish it as a teaching as well as an examining bodi 

1 To the new university were to be afRliated Trinity College 

L Dubhn, the Royal Catholic University, the "godless" Queen^ 
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CoU^es at Belfast and Cork, and other similar institutions. It CHAP. 
needed all the exuberance of hopefulness to conceive that in 
Ireland catholics and protestaiits would amicably participate 
in a university where for teachers and students alike there 
should be a complete absence of religious tests. Religious 
profession, indeed, was to be no bar to honours and emolu- 
ment; but the "gagging clauses" circumscribed the teaching, 
Within the university there were to be no chairs of theology, 
ofmodemhistory, orof moral or mental philosophy, and a pro- 
fessor or teacher was to be liable to suspension or deposition if 
in speaking or writing he should be held to have wilfully given 
offence to the religious convictions of any member of the uni- 
versity. The debate on the second reading of the bill, which 
opened on March 3, extended over four sittings, and the pros- 
pects of the government darkened day by day. The rank and 
file of the liberal party grew lukewarm over a measure which 
would obtain neither acquie.scence in Ireland nor bring about 
contentment ; fear for their seats detached several liberal Irish 
meinbers from the ministerial side ; and a small knot of radicals, 
devoted to intellectual freedom, were determined to resist the 
"ga^ng clauses" at all costs. Nor did catholics or protes- 
tants attach any value to these securities for conscience, while 
in Ireland the general assembly of the presbyterians condemned 
the whole scheme. Yet to the last moment the i.ssue was un- 
Ctttain. The opposition of the Irish members in the end 
(TOved fatal to the measure ; when the division was taken 
in the small hours of the morning of March 12, the government 
was found to be in a minority of three. 

Gladstone tendered his resignation the next day, and the 
queen sent for Disraeli. But Disraeli was not yet willing to 
tilte office. He could not hope to carry on a government in 
tte existing state of the house of commons ; nor did he choose 
to become minister on condition of being permitted to dissolve. 
In the evening of the 14th Gladstone was informed that his 
rival had unconditionally declined to undertake the formation 
rfagovemment, and on the i6th he resumed office. Disraeli 
lad gained the day. He had dealt the administration a fatal 
Wow. The defeated government indeed returned to office, 
but only to become more discredited and more unpopular. 
had not healed the breaches in the liberal ranks, and 
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CHAP, the last months of the admin isbratioo were ingkinotis. OnS 

great reform was carried out by the lord chanoeUor, Lon 

Selbome, before the gov'emment fell to rise no more Undef 

the supreme court of judicature act, 1S73, the superior c 

of lavrs, those of the queen's bench, exchequer, mmTty^i j 

chancery, probate and divorce, admiralty, and bankrupUy, 1 

united in one supreme court, coasisting of two branches, a t 

court of justice comprising the tribunals of first instance, and 1 

court of appeal Some of the old titles survived in the divisions 

^^ of the h^h court, retained for the sake of convenience ; 1 

^L every court was given the power of adminlsterii^ equity, and 

^H the judges of one division were empowered to sit in any other, 

^H The budget showing a surplus of j£4,750,000 came to 

^H throw a transient gleam of sunshine over the party's fortunes^ 

^H So targe indeed was the increase in the m'enue that Ixtwe 

^H not only threw upon the taxation of the year half of the 

^B damages awarded at Geneva,' but was able to lower the 

^1 tax on sugar and reduce the income tax from fourpence to 

^1 threepence. But the chancellor of the exchequer became 

^H involved in an administrative scandal which still further tm- 

^H paired the credit of the administration at a time when it 

^H had no strength to spare. It was discovered that a sum 

^1 of ;£8oo,00o, partly receipts from the post office and partly 

^^ deposits in the post office savings bank, which should have 

^B been despatched to the treasury, had been applied without the 

^B authority of parliament to the extension of the telegraphs. 

^H Three departments were involved and the rules of ministerial 

^H responsibility demanded the sacrifice of Monsell, the post- 

^^^ master general, who knew nothing of the transaction, though it 

^^1 directly concerned his own department, of Lowe, the chan- 

^^H ceitor of the exchequer, who knew of it but took no action, 

^^H and of Ayrton, the commissioner of works, who disclaimed 

^^L responsibility for the estimates of his own office. Monsell re- 

^^B tired into private life with a peerage, and AjTton was appointed 

^^B judge advocate-gencraL The remaining offender Lowe was 

^^^ treated with the greatest tenderness, Bruce being raised to the 

^^H peerage as Lord Aberdare in order to make room for him at 

^H the home office, Gladstone himself taking the chancellorship 

^^K > Sec in/ra, p. 267. 
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of the exchequer. One other important change came a little CHAP. 
later; Bright now rejoined the cabinet, from which he had 
retired in November, 1870, on the ground of ili-health, and 
took the chancellorship of the duchy vacated by Childers, 

With the autumn came the need for arranging the legis- 
lative business of the next session and the embarrassments of 
tiic government increased. Disraeli had accused the ministry 
of having " harassed every trade, worried every profession, and 
assailed or menaced every cla-ss, institution, and species of 
property in the country"; and though the charge was ex- 
uberantly worded, it represented a part of the truth. The 
government, by the quantity and vigour of its legislation had 
made many enemies and was disliked by powerful interests 
and classes, abandoned by some of its friends, and discredited by 
superfluous blunders. There was hardly an important measure 
which ministers dared propose for the approaching session's 
legislation. It was then that the prime minister turned to 
finance as a field in which the administration might renew its 
strength. So far back as the summer' Gladstone had been 
revolving ideas for the next year's budget, based uprjn the 
abolition of the income tax and sugar duties and an increase 
in the death duties and on spirits. The scheme more and 
more took possession of his thoughts as the year drew to its 
close and all else failed him. But a budget framed on these 
lines would require reductions in the army and navy estimates, 
and Cardweil and Goschen, the heads of the two "great 
spending departments," were much opposed to the su^estion. 
Already the prime minister had entertained thoughts of a dis- 
solution, and this controversy with hi.s two colleagues perhaps 
confirmed his determination to take the plunge, without further 
delay, at the beginning of 1874. The announcement of his 
decision was unexpected even by most of his colleagues in the 
ministry whom, with the exception of Goschen, Cardweil, and 
Granville, he did not take into his confidence until he had 
approached the queen. In fact he produced the greater por- 
tion of his election address at the meeting of the cabinet on 
January 23, at which his intention was declared. 

' Morley, GXadstoni. ii., 478. Mr. Motley pointB to this long pre-occupation 
or Gladslone's mind u-ilh ihe subject aa evidence that the proposed rt ~ 
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CHAP, find no match in Europe, and was in the highest state of war- 
''' • like efficiency, a belief which the emperor's advisers encoungd, 
though it is dii^cult to suppose they really shared it' A sug- 
gestion with a view to partial simultaneous disarmament which 
came from Lord Oarendon early in 1870, with the warm con- 
currence of Gladstone, was not sympathetically received by 
Count Bismarck, who perceived its futility in the circumstances 
of the moment. The German statesmen were thoroughly 10 
touch with the realities of the situation ; they understood Napo- 
leon III.'s position and fully anticipated that France wmiid 
flounder blindly into war upon the first sting of real or imagined 
provocation. The occasion for the long-prepared rupture came 
in July, 1870. and so gross was the delusion on one side, and 
so keen and relentless the diplomacy on the other, that wry 
little opportunity wa.s ofl"ered for the intervention of a bene- 
volent third party. 

The Emperor Napoleon played into Bismarck's hands by 

elaborately putting France in the wrong. In September, i: 

a revolution had occurred in Spain ; Queen Isabella had fled 

from the country, and a provisional government had been 

set up in Februar)', 1869, with Marshal Serrano as " protector*^ 

and General Prim as prime minister. The feeling of the nation 

was, however, monarchical and various unsuccessful attempts 

were made to induce members of the European reigning 

_ families to accept the vacant throne. In the spring of 1870 the 

■ Spanish crown was ofl"ered to Prince Leopold of Hohenzollem- 

^^ Sigmaringen, a representative of the South German and Roman 

^K catholic branch of the Hohenzollems, exceedingly remote ii 

^H relationship from the reigning house of Prussia. On June 23 

^H his acceptance was communicated to the Madrid government, 

^V The proposal had at first excited no alarm in France or else- 

^V where. When Clarendon died on June 27 and was succeeded 

^1 at the foreign office by Lord Granville, the new secretary of 

^B state was informed by the chief of his permanent staff at 

^H Downing Street, that this official "had never during hts 

^1 long experience tnown so great a lull in foreign affairs " : and 

^B that he wa,s nt^^ aware of any important question requiring 

^^ attention, ex^ce ff^ *^'^ recent murder of a party of English 

^H ' Debt Gorce ^at.i» S«<!"ilE»i/i><, vi., aio, etc. Sec ^sa MalmestKirf^ 
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tnurists by Greek brigands.' This was said on the afternoon CHAP. 
of July 5. That same evening the French emperor was framing 
a private message for Gladstone, sent through Baron Rolh- 
sdiild, to the effect that Prince Leopold's accession to the 
Spanish throne would be intolerable to France ; ' and on the 
following day the Due dc Gramont, the foreign minister, in the 
French chamber, made a bellicose speech declaring that France 
would not suffer the European equilibrium to be disturbed to 
her disadvantage, while M. Emile Ollivier, the premier, hinted 
thai war might be necessary, though the government wished 
for peace "passionately but with honour". 

The English cabinet made efforts to mediate. Granville 
put pressure upon the provisional government at Madrid to 
withdraw Prince Leopold's nomination, and instructed Lord 
Augustus Loftus, the British ambassador at Berlin, to appeal 
to "the wise and disinterested magnanimity of the king" to 
discourse the candidature, a step which Gramont chose to 
regard as an admission by the British fore^n office of the 
justice of the French case.^ This view was repudiated by Gran- 
rille, who continued to use conciliatory language to both parties. 
But the tension was far ,too great for an intermediary to play 
my influential part. France began making military- prepara- 
jons on July 8. The Prussian ambassador the same day told 
3ranville that the offer of the Spanish crown to King Leopold 
ras not a matter which concerned the North German govern- 
nent, but that if France chose to make war on Germany that 
ountry was prepared to defend itself. On the 12th M. Bene- 
letti, the French ambassador in Berlin, telegraphed to Paris 
hat the Hohenzollem prince had withdrawn his candidature, 
nd that this withdrawal was approved by the king. The 
British government hoped that this would be accepted by 
"■ranee as a settlement of the affair ; and Lord Lyons, the 
British ambassador in Pari.s, "did not conceal" from M. de 
iramont their " surprise and regret " that it was not so re- 
garded. But public sentiment in France was so much inflamed 
hat the French ministers were now afraid to propose any solu- 

' Loid Granville's speech in the house of lords on July 11, 1870. in Pari, 
^AaXtt. See also PitzmauHce, Granville, ii.. 33. 
•Morley, Gladitone. ii., 335. 
' Gtamonc, La Franee tl la Pmsse, iv., 86 ; and Pari, Dtbales, cciii., &3. 
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CHAP, tion which did not involve humiliation for the Germans ; while 
fiismarck loid Lord Augustus Loftus that unless Graraont's 
menacing language was disavowed the Prussian govemmcnt 
would be " obliged to seek explanations from France ". On the 
1 3th both nations were further excited by reports of the famous 
" Ems incident ". It was alleged that the king had been 
grossly insulted by Benedetti (a version to which Bismarck's 
skilfully dressed-up telegraphic account of the episode gave 
currency), and that his majestj' had bnisquely turned his back 
on the French ambassador. On the following day Gladstone, 
rising in a breathless and silent house of commons to answer 
a question from Disraeli, could say no more than that the 
communications between Germany and France were not >-et 
at an end. But on that day the French government called out 
the reserves, and war was declared. 

The British government, somewhat mortified by the failure 
of its attempts at intervention, preserved an attitude of correct 
neutrality throughout 'the campaign, which did not, however, 
prevent it from l>eing rather angrily assailed in Germany as 
too favourable to France. " The English are more hated at 
this moment than the French," wrote the Crown Princess of 
Prussia to Queen Victoria on August 9. The ill-feeling was 
further stimulated by complaints from the German foreign 
ofltce that English merchants had b>een permitted to supply 
coial, and even munitions of war. to France. But lx>th Gran- 
ville and the prime minister were well aware that nothing 
coukl rcall>' tic done to save France from the consequences of 
her mistakes. Gladstone, though he could hardly be suspected 
of Prussiwi syinjiathies, had no doubt that the blame for the ^ 
luptun; rented chiefly on the desperate gamblers of the Tui- 
kiici and the faitxius misconceptions of the French cabineL 
' ll appeared.* he wrote. " that, as the advisers of the empemv 
wcw iinihing <»f pubtk rights and nothing of the sen; 
imipc »> the}- knew tx>thing about Austria and the itrind of 
ic Geniun states, and less than nothing about not only the 
mssian anny but even tbcir own,*' Before the war EngUsb 
ittin<njt»as,oo the whole, rather in fa\-our of Germany, whidi 
nevl tn tia>-e been provoked and menaced by the Frendt 
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cmiffiror's iinscnipulous and intriguing ambition. But the cata- 1 
dysraic suddenness with which France was humbled to the 
dusl brought about a revulsion of generous pity for an ancient 
not unmixed with a certain jealousy of the new armed 
ipion, who held so mighty a sword at her throat 
Bismarck, however, by one of his dexterous coups, rendered 
impossible for English sympathy with France to take any 
more practical shape than that of raising a great voluntary 
fund to help the French wounded. He gave to the Berlin cor- 
respondent of the Times, and enabled that journal to publish 
Ml July 25, the draft treaty submitted to him by Napoleon III. 
in 1867.' with the clause providing that in certain eventualities 
France should be permitted to take possession of Belgium. 
On the 30th the English cabinet met and decided to obtain 
fiwn the belligerents guarantees for the safety of the Flemish 
kingdom. Treaties, which on August 9 were signed by both 
France and Prussia, provided that in the event of the violation 
of Belgian neutrality by either of the two powers, Great Britain 
would co-operate with the other for the defence of that country, 
but without being liable to take part in the genera! operations 
of the war ; and a like arrangement was made with regard to 
Luxemburg. 

The eddies from the great continental struggle were not 
only felt in Belgium and in Italy, where the preoccupation of 
France enabled King Victor Emmanuel to move Italian troops 
into Rome and put an end to the temporal power of the pope, 
but they also swept into the sphere of England's eastern rela- 
tions. The condition to which France was reduced encouraged 
Russia to throw off the galling restriction imposed on her after 
the Crimean war. By the treaty of Paris, Russia and Turkey 
were restrained from building or maintaining ships in the 
Black Sea. On October 31. 1S70, a circular declaring that the 
tsar could " no longer consider himself bound to the terms 
of the treaty of Paris, 1856, in so far as these limit his rights 
of sovereignty in the Black Sea," was addressed by Prince Gort- 
chakov to the powers. England protested vigorously against 
the assumption that Russia by her own act, without any consent 
from the s^atory parties, could release herself from her treaty 
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claims for indirect damages which might have raised chap. 
t amount alleged to be due to perhaps ;(r400,ooo,ooo sterling, ""' 
even more. An official despatch endorsed this contention, 
and it ivas claimed that England ought to pay not only com- 
peosation to individuals or corporations for the injuries com- 
mitted by the Alabama and other cruisers which had sailed 
from British ports, but that the cost incurred by the United 
States goveniment in chasing these vessels should also be in- 
duded in the damages. It was even urged that Great Britain 
had rendered itself responsibie, by an imperfect discharge of 
tiie duties of neutrality, for the prolongation of the war, and 
could justly be charged with a general liability In respect of the 
expense incurred in suppressing the rebellion. 

Meanwhile the British government had taken steps to pre- 
vent a second Alabama scandal, and in 1870 the foreign 
enlistment act made it an offence to build a ship in cir- 
cumstances which gave reasonable cause for belief that it would 
be used against a friendly state engaged in war. Most Eng- 
lishmeo still held that efforts had honestly been made by 
the government at the time of the civil war to preserve neutral- 
ity in the face of great difficulties, and that technically there 
had been no breach in the case of the Alabama. But the 
ojMnion continued to gain ground that Russell had shown a 
regrettable lack of promptitude, as he himself publicly acknow- 
ledged, in not ordering the arrest of the cruiser before she 
left the Mersey. Granville resumed the n^otiations with 
Washington ; ajid on February i, 1871. Gladstone was able to 
inform the queen that her majesty's ministers had agreed with 
President Grant's cabinet to appoint a joint commission to 
which all questions at issue between the two countries should 
be referred. Sir Stafford Northcote, with Disraeli's approval, 
accepted membership, and the British commissioners, under 
the presidency of Lord de Grey, afterwards Marquis of Ripon, 
went to America. On May S the treaty of Washington was 
signed, and on the 19th it was ratified by the senate. The first 
part of the treaty dealt with the case of the privateers, and opened 
with the statement that the British commissioners were au- 
thorised to express in a friendly spirit the regret felt by her ma- 
jesty's government for the escape, under whatever circumstances, 
Mabama and other vessels from British ports, and for the 
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CHAP, damage which they had caused. Ail the demands growing cot 

of acts done by these vessels and gencrically known 

■' Alabama claims " were to be referred to a tribunal composed 

of five arbitrators, appointed respectively by the queen, the 

Presidentof the United States, the King of Italy, the President 

^L of the Swiss republic, and the Emperor of Brazil. The arbitra- 

■ tors were to meet at Geneva, and both the contracting parties 

H bound themselves to abide by the decision of the majorit)-. 

H At Genev-a accordingly the international commissioners as- 

H sembled on December 15, 1S71, and elected as their president 

H Count Sclopis, the Italian representative. It was settled that the 

H^ arbitrators should meet to hear the arguments of counsel in 

^P June, 1873. The counter-cases of the two governments wert 

^B to be lodged by the middle of April. Early in the January 

^B* of 1873, it was known in England that the case of the United 

^1 States revived the "indirect, constructive, consequential, and 

H national claims" originally put forward by Sumner, though, 

H the British government contended, entirely waived under tbe 

^1 treaty. A storm of indignation arose in this country. Di^' 

^1 raeli, in the house of commons, compared the indirect claims. 

^1 to tribute exacted from a conquered people. The prime minister 

^1 yielded to no one in the vehemence of his langu^e. He insisted 

^r that the indirect claims were excluded from the arbitration by^ 

the terms of the treaty, " whether tried by grammar, by reason, \ff\ 

policy, or by any other standard ". The month of June earner 

the arbitrators were to hear the arguments of counsel on both' 

sides on the isth, and no solution had been arranged. The 

treaty seemed doomed. At thiscri.sis Francis Adams, the Araeri- 

^^ can representative, came forward and cut the knot by privately 

^L approaching his colleagues on the tribunal with the su^estioq 

^H that the court should declare spontaneously, without protest of 

^^1 request from either side, that the principles of international law 

^B excluded the indirect claims from their consideration. This 

^H course was adopted and on the 19th the British ministers, who 

^H had been much perturbed and divided by the alTair. and greatly 

^^H alarmed by the prospect of having to declare the attempt at 

^^H arlMtration a failure,^ announced in parliament that the arbitra' 

^^H tors had summarily ruled out the indirect claims. 

^^H ■ Rtid, \j)t of W. E. FortlfT, a., 8t ; Fiiimaurice. GnanUt. ii., 95 »f. 
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With this difficulty removed, the court set to work, and in CHAP. 
the middle of September delivered its award. The arbitrators ^^^' 
were unanimous in finding that Great Britain was liable for 
the depredations committed by the AlabamcL In the case of 
another ship, the Florida^ all save the British representative, 
Lord Chief Justice Cockbum, supported the American conten- 
tion. By a majority of three to two it was held that the 
Shenandoah ought to have been detained at Melbourne 
where she had recruited and coaled. With regard to six other 
vessels, the tribunal disallowed the American claims, and in the 
cases of five more of the southern privateers no legal testimony 
was produced. The damages awarded, Cockbum again dissent- 
ing, in satisfaction and final settlement of all claims, including 
interest, were ;f3,250,000 sterling as against the American 
claim of ;f 9,500,000. It is probable that except in the case of 
the Alabama the tribunal came to a wrong decision ; and the 
American government encountered no little difficulty in dis- 
tributing the damages awarded among the persons who had 
any real right to compensation. The foreign arbitrators 
were perhaps a little inclined to favour the American case by 
way of a set-off to the abandonment of the indirect claims. 
As the first occasion on which an international dispute was re- 
ferred to the decision of a regular tribunal of lawyers and 
statesmen, on the analogy of a private lawsuit in a court of 
justice, the Geneva award created a valuable precedent. But 
at the time public opinion in England held that the country had 
suffered unfair treatment and sustained some loss of prestige, 
and undoubtedly the popularity of the Gladstone administration 
was impaired by the whole transaction. 

Several important questions aflTecting the colonies arose 
while this cabinet was in office. In 1870 the territory held 
by the Hudson Bay Company under a charter from Charles 
II-, and known as Rupert's Land, was incorporated in the 
Dominion of Canada under the title of the Province of Mani- 
toba. The terms of the transfer, arranged on behalf of the 
Dominion by Granville as colonial secretary, bore somewhat 
hardly on the French Canadians and half-breeds scattered over 
a country about as large as England. A small rebellion broke 
out, under the leadership of Louis Riel, who styled himself 
president of the republic of the west, and an attack was made 
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countiy of the Faiitis, included by the treaty in the British ( 
protectorate, and even advanced to the neighbourhood of Cape 
Coast Castle. An attaclc on Elmina, a former Dutch post, was 
beaten off" by seamen and marines ; but so threatening was 
flic invasion and its effect on the surrounding tribes that 
the home government resolved to deal the Ashanti power 
a crushing blow, and despatched Sir Garnet Wolseley, in the 
autumn, to the scene of the disorders. Something was done in 
the direction of driving back the invaders and drilling the native 
levies ; but in the absence of English troops, who did not 
arrive until December, the advance on Kumasi, the chief 
town of the Ashantis, was delayed, and the announcement of 
its capture and the end of the campaign was made by the 
next ministry. 

On the north-west frontier of India the " masterly inactivity " 
which characterised the policy of Sir John Lawrence, who had 
become viceroy on the death of Lord Elgin in 1863, in regard 
to the dynastic and internal affairs of Afghanistan was maintained 
after his return to England in 1868, under Lord Mayo and Lord 
Northbrook his successors in the vice-royalty. The position of 
Sher Ali, the amir de facto, was recognised and his friendship 
cultivated, while the strong love of indef>endence which rendered 
the Afghans adverse to the presence of an English resident at 
Kibul was respected. At the same time Mayo made it clear to 
the amir that in return for this attitude of friendly non-inter- 
ference the Indian government expected that the influence of 
any other power should be excluded from the affairs of his 
country; and Northbrook in 1873 confirmed the policy of his 
predecessors. The advances of Russia in Central Asia was a 
cause of uneasiness to the amir, and direct negotiations were 
opened by Clarendon with the representatives of the tsar, 
which resulted in an understanding that Afghanistan should 
be excluded from the sphere of Russian Asiatic operations. 
In the autumn of 1 873, however, the announcement that Russia 
intended to exact retribution from the khan of Khiva re- 
newed the fears of the amir and aroused alarm and suspicion 
in England. Nor did the Russian assurances that no annexa- 
tion or prolonged occupation of Khiva was contemplated carry 
conviction to the mind of Granville, who had invited the 
goveniment to explain its intentions. But it was im- 
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riendly references to the queen in the press became very CHAP, 
are indeed. As the years went on the queen's popularity 
ncreased, and during the last quarter of her long life she was 
regarded with the deepest affection by all classes among her 
subjects. 

The queen's renewed activity was partly due to her distrust 
of Ae ministerial foreign policy. While ready to defer to her 
cabinet on domestic questions, she maintained her right to 
exercise a concurrent control over the external relations of the 
empire. She had a shrewd judgment on international politics ; 
and in r^;ard to them she was not much in sympathy with 
Gladstone, who indeed seldom carried into foreign affairs the 
seriousness and the grasp of detail which he brought to bear 
upon domestic legislation and finance. In his first ministry he 
had already shown signs of that reluctance to assert British 
interests, when the process involved risk or expenditure, which 
was to become more marked at a later stage of his career. 
Some liberals who believed in a spirited foreign policy were 
growing impatient of their own party chiefs and inclined to 
look with more indulgence on the leaders of the conservatives. 



CHAPTER Xlll. 



THK CONSERVATIVE REVIVAL; SOCIAL REFORM AND A 
SPIRITED FOREIGN POLICY. 



- TlllC in;w conservative party found itself at length not men 
in office but in power. It was no longer obliged to exist q 
sufferance as had been the case during the Derby-Disrai 
administration. It had a strong body of opinion behind it fl 
the constituencies ; and the increasing dependence of the lib« 
als upon the vote of the trade unions and the superior mechaiv 
was gradually turning over to their opponents that commcral 
clement which had been as a rule steadily liberal since the d» 
of Lord I.ivL'rpfKil. It was strange enough that the son all 
Jewish mHti of letters should have found himself the leader j 
the English aristocnicy ; it was even more remarkable that u 
author of CcntHfcsby and Syiiii, the Young Englander of n 
'(()rttC!t, should in his old age have been looked upon hy 11 
jnlid mercantile classes as their protector against adventure an 
innovation. 

Disraeli received the queen's commands to form a i 
RiiniatTyon February l8, 1874, and his arrangements v 
com)>]ctc. Oiims inevitably became lord chancellor ; the I 
of RichmomI, president of the council and leader of the up] 
htHwc, Kmm the peers, too, were taken the foreign s 
tiir>'. Lord Derby; the secrctarj- for India, Lord SatisT 
ami the ■wcTctar^* for the anionics Lord CunarvorL The c 
critorship of the escchcquer fell to Sir StaffonJ Nortbcote, fl 
abkrst h>' far of the conscnntlw Rnar>cien ; Gatbome Hal 
became 'sccretarj- for war. and Lord John Hannets, the G 
of Oi^r-wH s * Ywii^ England " daj-s. postmaster-gowraL 
hiMnc- .'tlkr wcol to an untried man in Rkfaard Assbctcm C 
the ><)T>.>v-tor of a LancBslure b«d^ and tbe ajy o imi nent 1 
\\\ ■i\M\\\'^ of PctndiNi iiKqgbt intD dkancter. Another 11 
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recruit from the business classes was William Henry Smith, the CHAP, 
financial secretary to the treasury, who soon gained the con- 
fidence of the house of commons by his plain good sense and 
obvious integrity. 

The country needed rest after a long spell of legislative 
and the queen's speech dealt only with modest 
of utility. The prime minister was disposed to rest 
his laurels, an attitude the more tempting because Gladstone, 
in a letter to Granville, intimated that, though he would con- 
tinue to act as leader of the opposition for the time being, 
he did not intend to make more than an occasional attendance 
in the house of commons during the session. Left devoid of 
dHcction, the liberal party offered but perfunctory criticism to 
the home secretary's licensing bill, the object of which was 
to amend Bruce's act of 1872. It abolished inquisitional in- 
cursions on the part of the police into publicans' private rooms, 
and fixed the hours of closing at 12.30 P.M. for London, li 
(brother populous places, and 10 for rural districts. Another 
unexceptionable measure was the Duke of Richmond's Scottish 
patronage bill, introduced by him on May i8. It vested pre- 
sentations in the communicants of the parishes, to whom were 
added, at the instance of the Duke of Argyll,' " members of 
the congregation, under regulations to be framed from time 
to time by the general assembly ". 

Sir Stafford Northcote's budget of April 16, though meet- 
ii^ with qualified approval from Gladstone, was accused of 
"frittering away" a surplus of /^5, 500,000. Northcote cer- 
tainly refrained from grand finance, but his remissions pleased 
people of various classes : a penny was taken off the income 
tax ; the sugar and the horse duties were abolished, and half 
a million was devoted to the reduction of the national debt. 
He vainly tried to elicit from Gladstone a disclosure of what 
his "adjustment scheme," with its abolition of the income tax, 
was to have been ; and for his own part declined " lightly to 
throw down, at six weeks' notice," a system which had yielded 
since its existence no less than ,^350,000,000 of revenue. The 
session would have closed tamely enough had it not been for 
the passions excited by the public worship regulation bill. A 

' Aulebiography and Mtmoirt ofthi Eighth Diiki of Argyll, ii., 313. 
VOL. HI. 18 
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BAP. bill had been drafted by Archbishop Tait on the strength of i 

■ request made by convocation four years previously in favour 
of legislation " for facilitating, expediting, and cheapening pro- 

H ceedings in enforcing clergy discipline ", The high Church 

^k party early took alarm at the prospect of unending litigation, 

^B and Tait attempted to meet their views by substituting the 

^H court of appeal for the archbishops in camerd as the last resort 

^1 of an a^rieved incumbent Even so the bill was repudiated 

^1 by the lower house of convocation. The second reading hav- 

^1 ing been carried in the house of lords without a division, the 

^1 measure was copiously amended, chiefly at the instance of Lord 

^1 Shaftesbury, who introduced clauses appointing a single lay 

^B judge, in place of the two ecclesiastical judges of the two pro- 

^1 vinces. Shaftesbury, an earnest evangelical, was prompted by 

^1 another evangelical. Cairns, who privately promised him the 

^M whole support of the government.' The archbishop gave 

^1 way, and the amendment was carried by II3 votes to 13. 
H Thus far the government had refrained from openly ap- 

^1 proving this irritating measure ; two of its members, indeed, 

H Lord Salisbury and Gathorne Hardy, were opposed to legisia- 

^^ tion under existing conditions. Gladstone emerged from his 

^H retirement to attack it, in an eloquent speech, and to propose j 

^H six resolutions embodying the principles by which he thought 

^H ecclesiastical legislation should be guided. On July 1 5, Disraeli, 

^^K whose first instinct had been to oppose the bill, surprised the 

^^H house b)' describing it as designed to "put down ritualism." or 

^^B "practices by » portion of the clergy, avowedlj- sj-mbolic of 

^^H doctrines which the same clergy are bound in the most solemn 

^^H 'nuutcr tu refute and repudiate ". For the moment this de- 
^^H Rdon was irresistible. Gladstone, on an appeal from a faidi- 

^^H supporter, withdrew his resolutions. But the house was 

^^H 1VCT to acrimony and personalities. Sir William Har- 

^^H u^w Eiastian contempt on Gladstone's proposals, and 

^^H d his recompense in an tnd^nant rebuke Disraeli, 

^^H r«hcnding a saying of Lord Salisbury's that the bill had 

^^H «med by a " blusterit^ majority," held up his coUe^ne 

^^H ute as " a great roaster of gibes and flouts and jeers ".* 

^^1 oonunons the discretion of the bisbops to allow, or to 

^H • HoMk. WV <4 d, SfMaa E«H o^Si<i^ak«7. ^ M7- 
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refuse to allow, the act to be put in motion was made subject CHAP, 
to an appeal to the archbishop. This innovation was struck ''"'• 
out by tlie lords by 44 votes against 32, and through the per- 
sonal influence of Tait and of Harold Browne, the bishop of 
Winchester, the commons accepted the alteration rather than 
k»sc the measure. The act, drastically administered by the 
new ecclesiastical judge, Lord Penzance, brought strife, not 
peace, to the Church, until even the serene mind of Dean 
Church despaired of its future.' Prosecutions were instituted ; 
and four clergymen went to prison in the years 1S78-81 for 
disobedience to the courts whose jurisdiction they challenged ; 
and conflicting judgments threw the law into complete con- 
fusion.' The act, as Lord Selborne observes in his Meitioriah} 
" added fuel to the fire it was meant to quench ", 

Early in the following year, January 13, 1875, Gladstone 
fulGlled his threat of abdicating the liberal leadership In a 
letter addressed to Lord Granville, which attributed that step 
to his personal views as to the best method of spending the 
closii^ years of his life.* Cardwell having received a peerage, 
and nonconformist hostility proving fatal to the claims of Forster, 
Lord Hartington, most reluctantly, undertook the thankless 
succession and the party confirmed the appointment. The 
government made fairly easy way with various measures of 
social utility, though much interruption was caused by Dr. Ke- 
nealy, the member for Stoke, who having been counsel to an 
obese impostor, Arthur Orton, claimant to the estates of Sir 
Rt^er Tichborne, thought fit to drag the case of his client, an 
erstwhile butcher — " the unhappy nobleman now languishing in 
prison" as a grotesque petition termed him — before the house 
with tiresome frequency. Loquacious obstruction adopted by 
the Irish home rulers, on the introduction of the peace preser- 
vation bill, a renewal with mitigations of previous legislation, 
W the beginning of much trouble to come. 

But at the close of the .session the government could point 
to a substantial batch of bills, all directed to the improvement 
of the condition of the people. The most important was, per- 

' Li/i and LttUrt of Dtan Church, p. 344. 

' For a weil-mfoimed account of the prosecutions undei the act, see Paul, 
Hhtory of Hodem England, vol. iv.. ch, xii. 

" " iivillt, ii., 136-53. 
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'. haps, Mr. Crofu's public health act, consolidating and clanlyiif I 
over a hundred measures which had been passed piecemeaL I 
The artisans' dwellings act, introduced by the same niintsta, I 
enabled the corporations of towns of over 20,000 inhabitants I 
to acquire buildings, condemned by their medical officers, l^' 
compulsory purchase for purposes of improvement. Mr. Cross 
also amended the labour laws, reducing the number of breaches 
of contract which could be punished criminally, and limiting} 
the cases in which trade combinations could be rendered liable i 
to prosecution for conspirac)'. Thanks to the acumen of Cain>*» 
legal picketing was ultimately limited to watching or besetting 
for the purpose of giving or receiving infomiation, while i* 
was declared unlawful to use threats or to follow a workmad 
persistently from place to place, or watch or beset the placC 
where he worked with intent to interfere with his emploj-ment. 
By Northcote's friendly societies act, those bodies were gives 
facilities for submitting their accounts to government inspection, 
though they were not subjected to compulsory supervision. 

In the course of this efficient session Lord Caims's land b3] 
facilitated the registration of title and the transfer of landed prt^ 
pcrty, while the Duke of Richmond's companion measure aff'ect- 
ing agricultural holdings changed the presumption of the law ao 
as to make it favour the tenant and granted him compensadoi^ 
for various kinds of improvement. The merchant shipping b3 
was forced upon the government by Samuel Plimsoll, the 
member for Derby, who for several )'ears had been conducting 
an aghatkxi against the sacrifice of sailors' lives throi^ ovcp 
insurance, and the risk entailed by excessi^-e and careless lading! 
The bill bad made some progress when, on July 32, Dtsraelj 
announced that it must be abandoned for the session. Plimscdllii 
feelings got the better of him, and in a violent speech hd 
thrcaUened to " unmask the villains who haw sent brave oioi 
to their death ", For lus excess of zeal he subsequently apolo< 
gbed. while dcdtnir^ to withdraw any statement of fac^ 
Ihiblic opinioo was with him, and in the last fortnight of tfaS 
scsnon the gDvenunent passed a temporary' bill, by which tfaa 
board of trade was entrusted for a year with extraordinary 
powen for detaining ships, the responsibility of fixing a k>aq 
%De was thrown ttpoo owners, and grain was prohibited in buK 
))m3c it (bnned more than a third of the caigtiL Theae | 
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Tiskms were made permanent in the following year, PHmsoU CHAP. 
lailii^ in his attempt to have the load-line compulsorily fixed in 
every case by the board of trade. 

In Northcote's second budget, introduced on April ij, ex- 
penditure almost balanced revenue. The chancellor estab- 
lished, however, a notable sinking fund for the reduction of the 
national debt, involving an annual charge in every budget of 
^28,000,000. His calculations were that by 1885 /2I,OOO.ooo of 
debt would be paid off, and in thirty years' time £2 1 3,000,000. 
Gladstone attacked the project as " totally unreal," though re- 
minded by Northcote that his own scheme of terminable an- 
nuities was merely a variation of it. Lowe, with more force, 
pointed out that a sinking fund could ahvays be plundered when- 
ever necessity arose— a prediction which embarrassed financiers, 
Northcote among them, were not long in making good. 

Colonial and foreign affairs rapidly began to eclipse domestic 
occurrences in interest and importance. A sensational stroke 
of policy was effected in November, 1875, when the British 
government became the purchaser, for the sum of ;f 5,000,000, 
of the Khedive Ismail's shares in the Suez Canal Company. 
About nine-twentieths of the shares in the company belonged 
to Ismail, the remainder being chiefly in the hands of French 
holders. The khedive, who was badly in want of money owing 
to his reckless expenditure and financial mismanagement, had 
been hawking his shares about for some time, and had almost 
concluded an arrangement with the French Society Gcn^rale. 
The negotiations becoming known, an offer was made on behalf 
of the British government and immediately accepted. The 
French government took the purchase in good part, and opinion 
was favourably influenced by a circular from the originator of 
Ihe work, Ferdinand de Lesseps, approving the transaction. In 
England the public imagination was much struck by the 
promptitude and imaginativeness of the enterprise without fully 
appreciating that it would lead to increased responsibilities in 
Egypt, and might bring about friction with France. The way 
to India was regarded as thenceforth secure. So popular was 
the purchase that the leaders of the opposition determined on 
being "critically oracular" with regard to it when parliament 
met' Gladstone contented himself with hinting that the 
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bai^in was not a sound one from the business point of view:' 
si^gestion sii^ularly falsified b>' the e\-ent, since the stock, is 
Norlhcote predicted, rapidly increased in value. 

in November the Prince of Wales paid a visit to India, 
which came to an end in the rollowii^ March, He was re- 
ceived with unstinted loyaltj' by all classes and everj' race 
The queen's speech of February 8. 1876, after referring to 
his gratifying reception, went on to point out that : '' At the 
time the direct government of my Indian empire was trans- 
ferred to the crown no formal addition was made to the style 
and titles of the sovereign. I have deemed the present a 6t- 
ting opportunity for supplj-ing this omission, and a bill upon 
the subject will be presented to \-ou." On the 17th Disraeli in 
introducing the bill dwelt on the precedent of the change in the 
royal title consequent on the act of union with Ireland, and 
argued that the step would set a seal to the determination of the 
English people to maintain the empire, and be an answer to those 
who su^ested that India was only a burden and a danger. 
Lowe, in the course of some sii^ularly infelicitous obser\*at>ons, 
hinted that, as India had been nearly lost at the time of the 
mutiny, St was inconvenient to assume titles which there was no 
cert^ntj' of retaining. Disraeli's trenchant rebuke, that Low« 
was the only member in the bouse who would use an argument 
of that kind, gave the debates an angry and personal turn whidi 
they never lost The queen reproached her ex-ministers for 
running counter to her wishes, and they ref^icd, somewhat 
tamely, through Granville, that Disraeli ought to have coco* 
municated with the leaders of the oppoatkm beforehand. 
Granville also felt compelled to inform her that : " They have 
found a unanimous expression of opinion adverse to the pOT' 
tkular title of ' empress,' and there are reasons to suppose that 
tins adverse opinion \s, not confined to the liberal party V 
That, however, was the title which, in the debate on the second 
reading, Disraeli announced that the queen had herself been 
pleased to select. 

The fall of Napoleon 111. and the tragedy of Maximilian 
of Mexico had undoubtedly brought temporary disrepute 
the title fif emperur. To many people it seemed tawdi>* and 

■ Ptiiaiaarice, GmaWJ^, ii., xfa. 
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theatrical ; others looked upon this as the first step along CHAP. 
the path of adventure down which the premier was about "'"■ 
to lead a mystified country. Disraeli calmed rising passions, 
however, by promising that the queen would never use the 
tide of empress in England, and that princes of the blood 
royal would never be designated as of the blood imperial, 
Harrington's amendment to the effect that, while willing to 
consider a measure enabling the queen to make an addition 
to the royal style and title, the house thought it inexpedient to 
impair the ancient and royal dignity of the crown by the style 
and title of empress, was accordingly rejectc'd by a majority of 
lOS- In the house of lords the bill passed its first and second 
readir^ without a division, and when Lord Shaftesbury revived 
Hartington's amendment he was defeated by 137 votes to 
91. " Labelled for externa! application only," was Lord Rose- 
faery's humorous description of the new title ; but when it 
was proclaimed in London and Edinburgh it was found to con- 
lain no such limitation, and an angry debate was again raised 
in the commons." When the hubbub had died away Disraeli 
was discovered to have been well-informed on the feeling of the 
natives of India. Proclaimed with great magnificence at Cal- 
cutta, Bombay, Madras, and Delhi on new year's day, tS^?. the 
title of Kaisar-i-Hind was much appreciated by them, while in 
England people soon began to wonder at the opposition this 
titular dignity had encountered.' 

Occupied mainly by the rising eastern crisis parliament de- 
voted but little attention to domestic legislation. The budget of 
1876 showed a deficit of jC774,ooo, and Northcote was obliged 
to increase the income tax by one penny. But he showed 
r^ard for those in narrow circumstances by fixing the line of 
exemption at ^150 instead of at £\oo., by increasing the 
deduction from £^0 to ;iJi20, and by applying it to all incomes 
of ;C400 and under. Lord Sandon's elementary education biil, 
which was intended to be complementary to the act of 1870, 
underwent a jealous scrutiny from the opposition on the ground 
that it was a circuitous attack on the school board system. 
Though accommodation for 3,150,000 children existed, the 
daily attendance only worked out at i ,800,000, and of these only 

1 lee Ixird Sulborne'a Memorials, pt. ii.. 
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\7, just before parliament rose, the unexpected announcement CHAP. 
appeared that he would go to the house of lords as Earl of 
Beaconsfield and that Northcote would succeed him as leader 
of the commons. His last speech in the assembly, which had 
followed his utterances for nearly forty years, always with 
interest, and latterly with respect and often with enthusiasm, 
comprised a careful definition of British relations with the Otto- 
man empire, to the effect that while the two governments were 
not only allies but partners in the tripartite treaty of 1856, not 
ajot of evidence supported the assumption that Turkey should 
be upheld in any enormity it might commit. 

The eastern question had by this time assumed a com- 
plicated and disturbing shape. The crisis began in the summer 
of 187s, when the Turkish provinces of Bosnia and Her- 
legovina rose in revolt, not without prompting from Austria. 
With the object of " localising the conflict," Count Andrassy, 
the Austrian foreign minister, issued a note to the powers 
on December 30, I875, recommending that the sultan should be 
advised to establish liberty of religion in the revolted provinces ; 
and to carry out reforms through a mixed commission, half 
Christian and half Mohammedan. The British government 
accepted the Austrian proposal on January 20, 1S76, but ex- 
pected little from it. " I have considered it my duty," ran 
the queen's speech, " not to stand aloof from the efforts now 
being made by allied and friendly governments to bring about 
a pacification of the disturbed districts, and I have accord- 
ingly, while respecting the independence of the Porte, joined in 
urging on the sultan the expediency of adopting such measures 
of administrative reform as may remove all reasonable cause 
of discontent on the part of his Christian subjects." The 
Porte replied by deferring the payment of the April dividend 
on the loan for the public debt. 

An outburst of Mohammedan fanaticism at Salonica, result- 
ing in the murder of the French and German consuls on May S, 
precipitated a crisis, France and Germany moved their Medi- 
terranean squadrons into Turkish waters, and the British 6eet 
anchored in Besika Bay. But the anarchic forces within the 
Turkish empire were not to be quelled by the presence of iron- 
clads. The students rose in Constantinople, and the so-called 
party of reform, with Midhat Pasha at its head, having seized 
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the "Bulgarian atrocities" produced a tempestuous agitation 
ivhich swept over Great Britain in the autumn of 1876. Glad- 
itone published a pamphlet early in September, entitled Bulga- 
nan Horrors and the Question of the East, \vhich, to the con- 
itemation of Lord Hartington and most of his former colleagues, 
:xcluding the Duke of Argyll, pointed, so far as it contained any 
angible suggestion, at armed intervention against the Turks. 
\n extraordinarily eloquent and very inflammatory speech 
yVach. he made to his constituents at Blackheath, provoked 
Beaconsficld into calling him a "designing politician," taking 
idvantage of a moment of enthusiasm " to further his own sinister 
:nds ".' Finally Gladstone addressed a crowded meeting at St. 
[ames's Hall on December 8, and it was in the presence of the 
italesman who had lately been prime minister of England, that 
Freeman, a great historian and a fanatical champion of op- 
>ressed " nationalities," uttered words which deeply angered 
ome inBuential liberals: "Perish the interests of England, 
jerish our dominion in India, rather than she should strike one 
ilow on behalf of Turkey, on behalf of the wrong against the 
ight"'. Lord Hartington gloomily observed to Granville that 
jjadstone had done notliing to discredit these extravagances, 
md that, if he went much further, nothing could prevent the 
>reak-up of the liberal party.^ 

A report from Walter Baring, a member of the British 
:mbassy at Constantinople, had by this time turned public 
tpinion into less torrential channels. The massacre of Bul- 
rarians by Bashi-Bazuks, it appeared, had been by no means 
mprovoked. But " the way in which the rising was sup- 
)ressed was inhuman to the last degree, fifty innocent per- 
lons suffering for every guilty one," and Baring estimated the 
lumber of those who had been put to death in the sandjak of 
i'bilippopolis alone at 12,000. The foreign secretary expressed 
he feelings of his countrymen by addressing to the Turkish 
[ovemment an uncompromising reprimand. Derby's chief aim 
»as to preserve peace at whatever cost, Beaconsfield's to pre- 
sent Russia from using the crisis to realise ambitions of old 
itandti^. Their language inevitably began to differ in tone 
IS the prospect of the tsar's intervention on behalf of the in- 
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' CHAP, sui^ent principalities drew nearer. Though the Montenegrins 
' held their own against the Turks, the Servians, after some 
preliminary successes, were beaten back on everj- side Eng- 
land came to their rescue by pressing an armistice on the 
Porte, and on September i6 the Turkish government agreed 
to a suspension of hostilities. Prince Milan, of Ser\na, used 
the interval to get himself proclaimed king, and, having 
received reinforcements of Russian officers and men, plut^ed 
into war again, much to the displeasure of the British govern- 
ment. He was beaten after a five days' battle, and the loss 
of his positions left the road to his capital completely open. 
On November 31, the Russian amba;:i.sador, General Ignaliev, 
wrung a month's armistice from the Porte by threatening to 
leave Constantinople within forty-eight hours. 

To the use of force England stood inflexibly opposed, though 
Count Shuvalov, the Russian ambassador in London, put for- 
ward, on September 26, a specious proposal that Bulgaria 
should be occupied by Russian, and Bosnia by Austrian troops, 
while the united fleets of the powers should enter the Bos- 
phorus. The British government refused to entertain the 
idea ; but the tsar clung to it, and in an audience at Livadia, 
on November 2, told the English ambassador, Lord Augustus 
Loftus, that he " pledged his sacred word of honour, in the most 
earnest and solemn manner, that he had no intention of acquir- 
ing Constantinople, and that, if necessity should oblige him to 
occupy a portion of Bulgaria, it would only be provisionally and 
until the peace and safety of the Christian population were as- 
sured ". The proposal that a conference should meet at Constan- 
tinople was accepted by the powers. But. the hopes of peace 
waxed dim when Eeaconsfield, >vho had thoroughly gauged' 
the a^ressiveness of Russia, wound up a stirring speech at the 
Guildhall on November 9 with the intimation that " in a righteous 
cause — and he trusted that England would never embark in war 
except in a righteous cause — a cause that concerned her liberty, , 
her independence, or her empire, England was not a country 
that would have to inquire whether she would enter into a second 
or third campaign". Next day the tsar delivered an address 
t Moscow, in which he intimated his intention of acting inde- 
udently, should the conference fail to bring peace, and his 
tviction that the whole of Russia would respond to his sum- 
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mons. The Constantinople conference, which Salisbury at- chap. 
tended as British plenipotentiary, dragged on its futile existence 
fnam December 11 to January 20, 1877. With short-sighted 
astuteness Abdul Hamid affected to reckon on the support 
of the British government, though Salisbury intimated in the 
plainest language to the Turkish plenipotentiaries that the 
Porte must not look to England for assistance if her refusal to 
accept the demands of the powers resulted in war. 

Nevertheless a protocol, re-stating their collective demands, 
with some trifling additions, was rejected by the Porte; and 
Russia declared war against Turkey on April 24, 1877, ^"" 
competence in the chief commands, and un preparedness com- 
bined with corruption, characterised the opening proceedings 
of both armies. Kars, with no Fenwick Williams to ani- 
mate its defence, fell to an assault on November 18, by Gene- 
ral Loris Melikoff. In Europe the Russians pressed down- 
wards through Rumania, that state having found it expedient 
to concede to them a free passage, crossed the Danube, took 
Nicopolis, and threw a flying detachment under General Gurko 
over the Balkans. But Osman Pasha fortified Plevna and 
held it with a heroism that moved the world to admiration, 
while Gurko was driven back into the mountains, and the 
Shipka Pass was taken only to be lost again. After a five 
months' defence Osmin tried to cut his way out, failed, and 
delivered up his sword on December lo. From that moment 
the resistance of Turkey broke down at every point. On 
January 20, 1878, Adrianople was abandoned without a blow 
being struck, and the exhausted, fever-stricken troops of the 
tsar strolled into the town. Russia had come within touch of 
Constantinople ; but her resources were for the moment at an 
end, while the Turks were equally reduced to cowering behind 
the flimsy defences of the capital at Chataldja. 

The policy of the British ministers had hitherto been 
clearly defined. Faithful to treaty obligations, they had dis- 
claimed any intention of coercing the Porte, though they 
liad plainly intimated what the consequences of an obstinate 
refusal to listen to the advice of Europe would be. There 
was a point, however, at which the policy of non-intervention 
might have to give way to more active measures, particularly 
if British interests were directly or indirectly threatened. 
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CHAP. Derby took occasion to define those interests in a leticr to 
' Count Shuvalov of May 6, 1877. Foremost among them was 
the necessity of keeping open, uninjured, and uninternipKd, 
the communication between Europe and the east bj- the Suti 
Canal. Gortchakov despatched a reply to this communica- 
tion on the 30th. He undertook in definite terms to abstain 
from any interference with the Suez Canal, nor should Egypt 
be brought within the radius of the Kussian military operations. 
The war should not be extended so as to touch the Persian 
Gulf and the route to India. With respect to Constantinople, 
the Russian chancellor repeated that the acquisition of that 
capital was excluded from the views of the emperor, and 
any case it could not be allowed to belong to any of the 
European powers. This language, it was noticed, by no 
means precluded the temporary occupation of Constantinople 
to be prolonged on one pretext or another. 

To Derby's conception of British interests the oppodlion 
had no coherent course of action to put before the country by 
way of alternative. The opening nights of the session revealed 
the utmost divei^ence of view between Kimberley, who in- 
voked the name of Palmerston in protest against any change 
which would throw the Turkish dominion into the hands of a 
European power, and the Duke of Argyll, an enthusiastic su[y 
porter of the autumn agitation, who declared that every xa- 
1 against the Turkish government was a legitimate 
With the opposition in the lords thus at issue be- 
\^ tfaemselves, Beaconsfietd contented himself with one 
f speech during the session, and that mainly retrospec- 
rby observed congenial reticence. No greater har- 
d In the commons, where I^ord Harlington and 
d that limits must be set to Russian designs, 
secured support for " b^-and-b^^age " ideas 
Professor Fawccti and Mr. Chamberlain, the 
embct for Birmingham. To the consternation 
i, fee suddenly gave notice of five resolu- 



IStivel-* ccvis'iii'ng the " unspeakable Turk," as 
tl'i-^ » _— --^ jivocaling guarantees for a just and 
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Several of the ex-ministers met in his absence and actually CHAP. 
decided on voting for the previous question ; but after agitated '''"■ 
negotiations Gladstone consented to withdraw three of his 
resolutions and to modify one of the two remaining.' On May 
14, the house was finally asked to vote on the remote issue 
that "just cause of dissatisfaction and complaint" were to be 
found " in the conduct of the Ottoman Porte with regard to 
the despatch written by the Earl of Derby on September 21, 
18761 and relating to the massacres of Bulgaria," and gave the 
government the abnormal majority of 131. 

Gladstone, with whom the anti-Turkish agitation was now, 
according to his biographer,'' " a strong obsession," kept it alive 
during the summer by excited speeches to parties of tourists 
who went on pilgrimage to Hawarden. The question was 
)eginning to divide the leaders of the ministerial party as well 
u the opposition, and signs appeared that there was schism 
rithin the cabinet. Carnarvon and Derby, in particular, were 
bought to display a want of spirit. But the prime minister, 
peaking at the Guildhall on November 9, remarked that 
bongh the independence of Turkey had been a subject of ridi- 
ule a year previously, it was no longer in doubt. The speech 
■om the throne on January 17, 1878, uttered an earnest hope 
lat peace would be attained, and expressed .satisfaction that 
either belligerent had infringed the conditions on which British 
eutrality was founded. " But I cannot conceal from myself," 
went on, " that, should hostilities be unfortunately prolonged, 
>me unexpected occurrence may render it incumbent on me to 
dopt measures of precaution."' Shortly afterwards Northcote 
nnounced that he proposed to move a supplementary estimate, 
xed at six millions, for military and naval supplies, the reason 
eing the rapid advance of Russia towards the Turkish capital, 
hi the 23rd the public was startled by the announcement that 
tie British fleet had been ordered to the Dardanelles. The 
issentient ministers, Derby and Carnarvon, thereupon resigned ; 
ut the former withdrew his resignation when the fJeet was 
ailed back. 

Admiral Hornby had made for the straits on January 24, 
ind had received permission to enter them from the pasha in 

' Motley, Gladstaiu, ii., 56$. 'Ibid., li., 562. 
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nople. On the 13th Hornby made the straits in a snowstorm chap. 
after a formal protest from the Porte, and came to anchor two ""'■ 
mornings later at Prinkipo, ten miles off the capital. He was 
there ostensibly for the protection of the life and property of 
British subjects. But he also scared away the Grand Duke 
Nicholas who was terrorising the sultan at Constantinople, 
while, as Hornby reported, Russian troops were being massed 
close to Gailipoli.' At the same time military and naval pre- 
parations were ui^ed foAvard at Woolwich and the dockyards, 
and reinforcements were hurried out to the Mediterranean. 
Lord Napier of Magdala was ordered to hold himself in readi- 
ness to take command of a possible expedition, with Sir Garnet 
Wolseley as his chief of the staff. 

The treaty of San Stcfano. wrung by the Russian diplo- 
matist IgnatiefF out of the sultan's necessities, was signed 
on March 3. Following the main lines of the peace condi- 
tions, it contained many stipulations which were objectionable 
to Europe in general and to England in particular. Chief 
among them was the " big Bulgaria," which was found to come 
right down to the .^gean, though Salonika remained to the 
Turks. The treaty, as the British government had warned the 
Russian so far back as January 14, was required to be sub- 
mitted to the collective revision of Europe, To that end 
the Austrian government proposed first a conference at Baden- 
Baden, and then a congress at Berlin. The British govern- 
ment insisted that the survey of the congress should range 
over all questions dealt with by the treaty. Gortchakov 
replied that the instrument would be textually communicated 
to the great powers before the meeting of the congress, 
and that " in the congress itself each power will have the 
full liberty of its appreciations and its actions ". This am- 
biguous phrase was thus defined : " Russia leaves to the 
other powers the liberty of raising such questions at the 
congress as they might think fit to discuss, and reserves to 
itself the liberty of accepting or not accepting the discussion 
of these questions ". 

The attitude of the Russian foreign office brought the two 
powers to the very brink of war. The negotiations for the 
congress were broken oflf, and the decision to call out the 

' Egetton, Hnriihy, p. 352. 
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reserves produced, with other causes, the kMig-deferred redgna- 
tion of Derby, who, on April 2, was succeeded as fore^ seoe- 
tary by Salisbury. His explanation hinted at more formidable 
reasons of difTerence, and some months later he toc^ an oppor- 
tunity for declaring that he had quitted the cabinet because the 
island of Cyprus, together with a point on the Syrian coast, were 
to have been seized by a secret naval expedition sent out from 
England with or without the consent of the sultan. Saltstxity 
pointedly contradicted him out of his own memory and thai 
of several of his colleagues, and drew a .scornful parallel be- 
tween Derby's revelations and those of Titus Oates, The 
truth seems to be that the retiring foreign secretary failed to 
distinguish between a conversation on the possible steps to be 
taken in the event of a Russian advance to the coast of Asia 
Minor, and the definite decision to call out the reserves,' 

Derby's resignation had relieved the government of an ele- 
ment which made for indecision. Salisbury promptly issued 
a circular to the British representatives abroad, in which be 
pointedly defined the blots on the treaty of San Stcfano. The 
nation watched with approval the readiness with which the re- 
servists went back to the colours. On the eve of the Eastei 
recess Northcote assured the house of commons that nothing 
had occurred which in any way increased the gravity of the 
position, or which tended to diminish the hopes of a satisfac- 
tory settlement. Next day a Calcutta telegram announced 
that orders had been received by the Indian government to 
despatch 7,000 native troops to Malta. The opposition selected 
constitutional precedent as their basis of attack. The govenJ- 
ment was reproached in both houses because, contrary to 
statute, Indian troops had been sent to Europe by the mere 
authority of the crown and without the consent of parliament 
But the bold stroke was popular in the country, for the 
spirit was ninning higher day by day, assumiT^ on occasions 
unseemly forms as in the breaking of Gladstone's windows by 
a mob of London "jingoes ". Behind it a\\ there was a wide- 
spread conviction that British interests were involved and 
worth fighting for. 

Fortunately diplomacy had no«^ ^a^* '^^ ^^* word- 

I Ung. Si* Stafford Nof^(.^>>cot«,'i..i*. 
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l^rd Augustus I^oftus appears to have belonged the credit of CHAP. 
suf^sting that meetings between Lord Salisbury and Shuvalov, 
ffho had recently been in conference with the tsar at St. Peters- 
3urg, would remove the obstacles to the assemblage of the 
longress.' Salisbury and Shuvalov came to an agreement 
intended to be kept private), signed on May 30, by which the 
niarged Bulgaria was to be divided into two provinces, of which 
he southern was to be thrust back from the ,4igean and 
emain subject to the sultan under a Christian governor ; 
tayazid was to be restored to Turkey, and the duty of pro- 
:cting the Ottoman empire in Asia from danger was re- 
Dgnised as resting largely on England, The government 
fiereupon announced that Germany had invited the Euro- 
ean powers to a congress at Berlin for June 13, and that the 
rhole treaty of San Stefano would be discussed. The secret 
greeraent was divulged in the Globe newspaper by a foreign 
ffice copyist, just after the English plenipotentiaries, Beacons- 
eld and Salisbury, had started on their mission, and it ex- 
ited some bitter criticism. Yet without such an understanding 
(le congress would never have met. 

The Berlin congress, it was said, had been reduced to a 
[>urt of re^stration. The debates, nevertheless, took an 
nimated turn, and in them Beaconsfield made an imposing 
gure. Bismarck, the president, leaned strongly to the side of 
England." Bulgaria was given an elected prince, its own army, 
nd its fortresses, including Varna and Sophia. South of the 
talkans, the region known as Eastern Rumelia, was to form 
n autonomous province, ruled by a Christian governor, who 
^as to be nominated by the Porte with the assent of the 
wwers. Austria was entrusted with the occupation and ad- 
nlnistration of Bosnia and Herzegovina. This arrangement 
was the outcome of a meeting between the Tsar Alexander 
md the Emperor Francis Joseph at Reichstadt on July 8, 
1876, and was the price paid by Russia for Austrian neutral- 
ity during the war." The independence of Rumania, Servia, 
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. CHAP, and Montenegro was acknowledged. In general terms the 
~ ' Porte guaranteed full religious liberty to its Christian subjecti 
In Asia, Batum, ceded by Russia, was declared a free port by 
the tsar, and that declaration was embodied in an article of 
the treaty. On July 4 came the announcement that on the 
4th of the previous month a separate convention had been 
concluded with Turkey. Under it Great Britain agreed for all 
future time to defend the Asiatic dominions of the Ottoman 
empire "by force of arms". In return the sultan promised 
to introiiuce all necessary reforms, as agreed on with his ally, 
and to hand over the island of Cyprus for occupation and 
administration by England at an annual tribute. Bismarck 
closed the congress on July 13, with the assertion that it 
had deserved well of Europe. 

Such was the famous " jieace with honour " which Beacons- 
field announced to the cheering crowds in Whitehall that be 
had brought back from Berlin. Had he recommended a dis- 
solution of parliament in the summer of 1878 the conservatives 
would probably have carried the country. Unlike some other 
prime ministers before and since Beaconsfield declined to reap 
that easy electoral triumph which commonly awaits a party 
that has successfully touched the patriotic note. His admireis 
believwl that he refrained because he did not wish an important 
question of English foreign polky to be degraded into a party 
His %Hrtue, if this was in fact his motive, was not 
J by success. His administration began to lose ground 
1 signs of weakrjess. Distracted by eastern aiTain 
I b>' Irish obstruction, the ministry- felt away 
s reeorf of n>critortous legislation. An Irish judicatuni 
% Sdbome's statute to the sister isle. Cross's prisa 
I Gatbomc Hardy's uni\-ersit>- act, of which the m; 
i to increase the leaching facilities at Oxford a 
,A to encourage research and to diminish the numba 
I aod "idle" fclkwrsWps. formed the scanty J*[^ 
t scs»w «.f 1S77. These measures, taowe^*. *"'™™ 
WtCTtti^ tvmpMTd with the tensioRMid disorder wI"A 
edinthch.x»cofownmoos. Tfc^iefeAiese?"""^*' 
bwn.. nilcR fem Ihc Ebetal p^aiOittAeb^^« 
on ol iSr7 •»sfailo«db) a.--o.to«'^"«»*^ 
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^rmidable activity of the home rulers was due to the CHAP. 
3 of a determined group of Irishmen, impatient of the ^' ' 
;ration by which the poHcy of the party had been directed, 
r the cautious leadership of Isaac Butt, since 1871. Butt 
thrust aside; his nominal successor, Shaw, was only the 
>w in front of a stronger and more uncompromising leader, 
les Stewart Pamell, member for county Meath. who was 
tied to play a dramatic part in English and Irish affairs 
ig the next twelve years. Pamell was the last person who 
t have been expected to become the chosen champion of 
1y depending on the votes of a Celtic and Catholic popu- 
I, He was a Protestant, and a landowner, and had been 
ndergraduate at Cambridge: purely Kinglish by descent 
le father's side and American on the mother's. He was 
?-one at this time, a man of handsome presence, with an 
will, and an icy coldness of manner under which burnt 
ans of volcanic intensity. His followers, whom he treated 
bai^hty reserve, were dominated and fascinated by him ; 
if they sometimes chafed under his mastery they were car- 
tway by the unhesitating directness with which he pursued 
leal of Irish nationalism. His love for Ireland was ques- 
ble; but of his bitter hate for England there was no doubt 
, He believed that the first step towards an Irish parlia- 
was to make the English parliament ineffective ; and he 
kI the art of obstruction to a length it had never before 
led. Aided by Biggar, member for Cavan, a grotesque 
idual, who thoroughly enjoyed the task of baiting and 
Idering the " alien " legislature, he set the forms of the 
e at defiance. All-night sittings and the suspension of 
ibers were tried without effect ; and Northcote carried 
utiom intended to limit the number of speeches a member 
It deliver in committee, but they broke down in practice. 
To the longest session in parliamentary annals succeeded a 
ppointing list of measures passed in 1 878. Cross's factory 
. workshops bill consolidated previous legislation by com- 
sang the provisions of some forty-five acts within one 
tutc. The animals contagious diseases bill was a drastic at- 
npt to stamp out epidemics among cattle, which the govem- 
flt carried in a weakened form through deference to an 
informed agitation. The Irish Intermediate education bill 
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diverted ;^i,ooo,ooO of the Church surplus to the encourage- 
ment in secondary schools of the classics, modern languages 
and literature, mathematics, and science. The work of the 
Church of England was forwarded by the creation of bishoprics 
at New cast le-on-Tyne, Liverpool, Wakefield, and Southwell 
and of a chapter at Truro. 

The Afghan war, the outcome of Lord Lytton's adven- 
turous Indian policy, and the Zulu war' also told against the 
government at the opening of the session of 1 879. To it were 
added agricultural depression in England and Ireland; the 
decline of trade, which, translated Into reductions of wages, 
had created strikes during the previous year among the Welsh 
miners and the Lancashire weavers, and which culminated 
during February in the rioting of the Liverpool dock-labouren ; 
the general discomfort of a hard winter; and the local miser)- 
caused by the failure of the City of Glasgow bank after years 
of falsified accounts. Northcote's modest alteration in the rules 
of procedure was of small avail in stemming the acrimonious 
opposition offered by the Irish home rulers and some of the 
radicab to an army regulation bill, introduced by &)lonei 
Stanley, the secretary for war. His measure was a substi- 
tute for the annual mutiny bill, and incorporated the articles 
of war. Received at first with general approval, its clauses 
retaining flowing provoked before long the hottest ofcritidsra. 
Lord Hartington's apparent indifference so angered Mr, Cham- j 
beriain, now rapidly coming to the front among the advanced 
radicals, that he talked of "the noble lord, lately the leader 
of the opposition, now the leader of a section of the opposi- 
Hon ". An Irish universities bill, on the other hand, r^^eived 
from the nationalist members the treatment of ostentatious 
indifference. It abolished the Queen's university, and created. 
instead an examining body with the power of conferring de- 
grees on all candidates irrespective of the place of educaticn. 
This timid compromise was far from conciliating Roman catbo 
lie opinion. 

Finance and the condition of the people received thdr 
share of attendon during the session. Northcote attemp 
by his public works loans bill to check the borrowing [ 

■See M/i^- P- 316- 
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pensities of local authorities. He pointed out that, in the ten CHAP, 
years, from 1869 to 1878, the sum advanced amounted to more 
than j£^20, 500,000, But his bill was warmly contested by Mr, 
Chamberlain, Rylands, and other advocates of municipal enter- 
prise, and, in the end, it dwindled into little more than a pro- 
i-ision that the sums borrowed by any one body in a twelvemonth, 
I ^lould not exceed ;f 100,000. Northcote's own finance inevit- 
provoked criticism, inasmuch as his figures made for 
mdency. Instead of an anticipated surplus, he acknow- 
a deficit of £'2,291,000, and expected that he would 
be called upon for further military expenditure amounting 
to j^i,ooo,ooo or /i, 500,000. The general management of 
finance was attacked on April 34 by Rylands in a series of 
resolutions deprecating national extravagance. The discus- 
sion wandered off into denunciations from the liberal side of 
the profligacy of imperialism, though Gladstone laid his finger 
with much effect on laxity of administration as a cause of 
rising outlay. The government had a majority of 72. 

The state of agriculture appeared to call even more urgently 
for attention. In 1874. the labourers of the eastern counties, 
under the leadership of Joseph Arch, had formed a union, with 
branches in other parts of the country, and forced the farmers 
to raise their wages. The movement was just, but it came at 
an unfortunate time for the farmers and landowners. An un- 
precedented series of bad harvests had led up to that of 
1879, the worst of the century. The capital of the agri- 
cultural industry had already been reduced by 30 to 50 per 
cent when the collapse of prices, beginning in 1875, and due 
to the cheapening of transport from America, fell upon it.' 
Plough land went out of cultivation ; farms remained unlet 
in spite of liberal reductions of rent; agricultural labourers, the 
value of their manual skill having also diminished through the 
introduction of new machinery, flocked into the towns. There 
were those who advocated as a remedy a return to recipro- 
city, or, as it was called, to fair trade. Beaconsfield, however, 
treated their arguments with scant ceremony, reminding them 
that the articles on the tariff, by which commercial treaties 
could be negotiated, had dwindled from 168 in Peel's days to 

tp Jamee CaJtd, in T. Humphry Ward, firigH o/Quetn Vielnria, ii., 143. 
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CHAP, twenty-two. "The fact is," he said on April 29, "speakii^ 
""*• Kcnerally, that rcdprocit)-, whatever its merits, is dead." The 
^ovanmcM appointed a ro>'al oommis^on to inquire into the 
causes of agricultural depression n-ith the Duke of Richmond as 
its prcHidcnt. and with a wide reference including the condition 
rjf farms, farmers, and labourers, the land laws, agricultural 
knowledge, and agricultural statistics. 

While bad harvests and low prices brought distress on 
England, they brought famine on the west of Ireland. At last 
Pamcll found the opportunity for which he had been watching 
and waiting, Elected president of the home rule federation of 
Great Britain in 1877, he gained the ear of the Fenians, and 
was in touch, though not in complete agreement, with the 
Irish revolutionary brotherhood which had its headquarters in 
Paris, and an American oi^anisation known as the C!an-na- 
Gacl,' On October 31 the Irish national land league was 
founded in Dublin. Its object was declared to be two-fold; 
the reduction of rack-rents and the transfer of the ownership 
of land to the occupiers. Pamell, as president of the land 
league, addressed meeting after meeting, advising the farmers 
at Navan to offer what they considered fair rent, and if it was 
refused to [my none until the landlords came to their senses, 
A month afterwards he told the Irish electoral league al 
Manchester that Ireland had struck against unjust exactions, 
Kair rents, he thought, should be paid for thirty years, and 
the land should then become the propert>- of the tenant. In 
the closing days of the year he went to America with the 
double aim of raising funds for the land le^ue and of S*™"^ 
the Clan-im-Gacl to adopt "the new departure". If ho 
objects he succeeded. To the house of '^"^^^^'J]^^^ 
Washington, which he was permitted to address, he ^^^'^JJ^^. 
' • m*>!crUc language, a plan for expropriating **** r'ndn- 
rds at lair compensation. Frankly revolatJonaO' * «( us, 
1 he di-clartil on February 20, iSSo. *aV """"^^^ybe, 
icr we arc in .-Xmcrica or Irdanl. rz»K ■wVietc''*^* whidi 

« satisfied until wc ha\-e d=stioy — ^ ii« ^* 
1 Ireland bound to England "• 

^t return «4 prosperity Biwt=Ki *» 

B awjt^g^Mr 'i-i" ^^ "' ^ 
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l&tone could appeal to that longing for political change CHAl 
h bail trade and slack employment produce — a sense of 
itisfaction sharpened by yet another military disaster, the 
iacre of the Cavagnari mission at KAbul '—when, having 
me parliamentary candidate for Midlothian, he started on a 
ical campaign. On November 24 he left Liverpool, and, 
■ a discharge of oratory in the railway stations by the way, 
ddressed audience after audience in the constituency. Ad- 
tion for the veteran's physical vigour and the contagion 
is unaffected appetite for popular applause received an 
:a5ed effect from the solemnity of his denunciation of the 
immeiiL Yet he ignored the most serious issue of all, the 
: of Ireland, save for a vague declaration that, " if you ask 
what I think of home rule, I naust tell you that I will 
answer you when you teli me how home rule is related 
cal government ". The burden of his indictment consisted 
1 indignant repudiation of the foreign policy of the Beacons- 
administration and of its bearing on the national finances. 
success of his appeal to economy and caution was seen 
heffield, where the death of Roebuck, who had closed an 
ntric career as a thoroughgoing supporter of Beaconsfield, 
Ited in the election of a nonconformist radical. But the 
lothian campaign grievously alarmed some whiggish liberals 
perceived in it a bid for the resumption of the official 
jsition leadership. " As an exhibition of intellectual and 
orical power," commented Selbome, " it was very remark- 
, but it was a precedent tending in its results to the 
radation of British politics by bringing in a system of 
letual canvass, and removing the political centre of gravity 
n parliament to the platform." " 

The Irish executive had displayed irresolution in dealing 
1 the land league ; Davitt and other agitators were arrested, 
admitted to bail, and no further action was taken. Assisted 
private charity, oi^anised by the Duchess of Marlborough, 
wife of the lord -lieu ten ant, and by the lord mayor of 
Win, the administration also applied itself with zeal to the 
viabon of agrarian distress. When parliament met, on 
iruary 5, jggo, Northcote explained that the yield of the 
lapal Irish crops had been £10,000,000 less in 1879 than in 
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. 1 878, and that only 22,000,000 cwt of potatoes had been groim 
as against an average for ten years of 60,000,000 cwL The 
local authorities had, therefore, been empowered to go beyonil 
the law in the distribution of food and fuel, and were now tQ be 
given facilities for borrowing on the rates to meet extra- 
ordinary expenditure. Further, loans at i per cent,, ex- 
tending over thirty-five years, had been offered to landownere 
and sanitary authorities for drainage, planting, and other works 
calculated to give employment to unskilled labour. They n'ere 
advanced on the security of the Irish Church surplus and, as 
the rate of interest was lower than the law sanctioned, the 
government applied for the necessary indemnity. Though 
ridiculed by the home rule members as inadequate, the relief 
of distress bill became law by the beginning of March, an 
amendment prohibiting landlords from exercising the right of 
eviction, when money borrowed under the measure had been 
applied to the holding, having been struck out in the lords, 
The government proceeded with its business with every 
sign of industry. Northcote made yet another attempt to 
grapple with obstruction by carrying a resolution enabling the 
house to suspenil, without debate, for the remainder of its 
sitting a member who disregarded the authority of the chair. 
Mr. Cross introduced a London water bill, creating a central 
body to which the water companies were to transfer their 
property and surrender their powers. The home secretary 
estimated the value of the stocks to be transferred at from 
j£'27,ooo,ooo to ^28,000,000. But a rapid rise in the price of 
the shares of the principal water companies proved that he 
had made an unsatisfactory bargain, and it was doubtful tf 
•*iinisteriaJ majority would hold together upon the bill. 
^^^ r that reason, partly because a by-election at Soulh- 
^^^B G^ne in its favour, the government, on March 8, 

^^H Qounced tlie dissolution of parliament. Northcote 

^^^1 he a)nsequences of bad times, and an adventurouf. 

^^H 'oniai policy, the Zulu war costing over .£"6,ooo,ooc^ 

^^H itions for war with Russia about the same. He 

^^V Jg debt of ^8.000,000, of which he proposed to 

^^ jOOO with interest in five years, and took ;f 6oo,00«J 

H tiitcmg fund. On the 24th this long and memorable 

^L tie to an end. 
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Beaconsfield at once stated the question which was to domi- 
late all others in a letter to the Duke of Marlborough. After 
numerating the benefits conferred by the government on Ire- 
and, he continued : " Nevertheless, a danger, in its ultimate 
esults scarcely less disastrous than pestilence or famine, and 
yhich now engages your excellency's anxious attention, dis- 
racts that country. A portion of its population is attempt- 
ng to sever the constitutional tie which unites it to Great 
Britain in that bond which has favoured the power and pros- 
>erity of both. It is to be hoped that all men of light and 
eading will resist this destructive doctrine." Gladstone disposed 
)f this warning as " dark allusions " and " terrifying insinua- 
ions". His second Midlothian campaign was practically a 
epetition of the first, except that he offered a gratuitous 
nsult to Austria on the strength of a newspaper rumour that 
:he Emperor Francis Joseph had expressed the hope that 
:he elections would result in the maintenance of the Beacons- 
ield ministry. Against the torrential eloquence of Gladstone 
neither Northcotek defence of his Hnance nor Mr. Cross's eulogy 
of a policy which had averted war in the east, could make 
much headway. 

The liberals were also much assisted by the superior efficiency 
of their electoral machinery. Mr, Chamberlain, who had studied 
the American system, imported the "caucus" as it was called 
into Birmingham, where it had been employed in municipal 
elections. It had already been adopted by the liberals in 
many constituencies, where associations formed of the chief 
local supporters of the party superintended the registration of 
votes, undertook the business of canvassing, and selected the 
irandidates. This organisation was afterwards generally adopted 
on both sides, and became part of the regular apparatus of poli- 
tics, in spite of the objection of those who held that it tended to 
convert members of parliament from representatives to dele- 
gates. But in 1880 the conservatives had hardly discovered 
the utility, from an electioneering point of view, of the "caucus," 
and all the advantages it conferred were gained by their op- 
ponents. The liberals also recci\-ed Irish support Jn the 
lat^e towns, since the home rule federation urged its members 
to "vote gainst Benjamin Disraeli, as you should vote against 
the mortal enemy of your country and your race ". But the 
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HE BBACONSPIELD ADMINISTRATION; INDIAN AND 
COLONIAL AFFAIRS, 1874-80. 

A FAMINE in Bengal confronted the Beaconsfield administra- CHAP. 
tion on its accession to office. The monsoon had failed in the 



previous autumn, and in the early days of January, 1874, 
distress appeared. Relief works, such as the completion of the 
Soane canal and the Northern Bengal railway had already been 
established. Lord Mayo, one of Disraeli's happiest selections 
of a comparatively unknown man for high office, had been ap- 
pointed to succeed Lord Lawrence as governor- general in 1868. 
His able and useful viceroyalty was closed by the knife of an 
assassin, when he was visiting the convict settlement on the An- 
daman Islands in April, 1872. His successor was Lord North- 
brook, a member of the great house of Baring, and a skilled 
financier. In dealing with the famine of 1874, Northbrook 
found himself sharply at issue with the lieutenant-governor of 
Bengal, Sir George Campbell, who contended that the export 
of the cheaper kinds of grain should be prohibited. The India 
office upheld the viceroy ; Salisbury, the secretary of state, 
pointing out that the problem was less one of supply than of 
distribution, and that interference with private trade would 
produce a commercial panic. Energetic officials were despatched 
to the distressed districts, and Sir Richard Temple, for one, 
worked wonders in Bihar. The numbers on the relief works 
fose steadily until, from 287,000 at the beginning of Febru- 
ary, they reached 1,500,000 in the middle of June. Charity 
came to the assistance of the ryots ; a Mansion House fund 
amounted to .^130,000. The under-secretary. Lord George 
Hamilton, had little difficulty in obtaining the consent of the 
commons for a loan of .^10,000,000 in aid of the Indian govem- 
, thus leaving a considerable reserve, in case the worst 
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fears should be realised, to an expenditure calculated at sonie 
£4,500,000. Fortunately good rains fell in June and Sep- 
tember, an abundant harvest followed, and the relief works 
closed in October.' 

The visit of the Prince of Wales to India lent lustre to the 
last months of Lord Northbrook's administration, though the 
proceedings of the government in connexion with the trial of 
the Giekwar of Baroda exposed it to unsparing criticism. 
The Giekwir ft-as accused of attempting to rid himself of the 
British resident, Colonel Phayre, by poison. The trial took 
the form of a commission of inquiry, and the risky step was 
taken of associatir^ three natives — the Maharaja Sindhia, the 
Maharaja of Jaipur, and Sir Dinkur Rio— with the English 
members. The latter pronounced unanimously against the 
Gaekwdr ; their native coadjutors, carried awaj' bj' the masteriy 
defence by Serjeant Ballantine, the Giekwir's counsel, held 
that the chaise had not been proved. The viceroy escaped 
from the predicament thus created by deposii^ the Giekwir 
on the ground of incompetence to rule. 

On Xorthbrook's resignation Disraeli surprised the public 
in January, 1876, by recommendir^ the appointment of Lord 
Lytton, the son of the novelist, hitherto known only as a grace- 
ful poet and courtly diplomatist. Once again Disraeli revealed 
his talent for piercing through the superficialities of manner to 
the essentials of character; once again it was to be demon- 
strated that the training of the salon and the library may some- 
times de^'elop a force and energy not always supplied by the 
senate and the camp. For Lj-tton, though on occasions im- 
petuous and rash, displaj-ed abundant vigour and imexpected 
resolution ; if he sh^ed the prime minister's taste for the 
dramatic, and e\'en the theatrical element in politics, he had 
tnuch of his own courage ; his errors were due to baste and 
extreme self-confidence rather than to any «-ant of insight or 
breadth of view. His tenure of the great post, to which he 
ms thus suddenly called without any previous adminrstiattve 
or political experience, was destined to prove adventurous and 
; exdting. He u'as soon immersed in negotiations with the Amir 
of Afghanistan, and in the cot^enial task of preparing for 
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FAMINE IN INDIAN 

the proclamation of the queen as Empress of India, The chap. 
Dellj durbar of January i, 1877, he wrote to her, was con- ''^* 
ddered by all " the grandest spectacle and the most impressive 
they had ever seen " ; and if the viceroy had carried his point it 
would have been accompanied by the initiation of a native 
peerage for India.' In the end, however, various princes were 
associated with the government as " councillors nf the empress," 
while the Order of the indian Empire was created for the non- 
oflficial classes of the Europeans, 

Before the meeting of the Delhi assemblage the adminis- 
tration had to confront a failure of crops in Southern and 
Western India, affecting an area of some 200,000 square miles. 
An examination of the various systems of relief decided Lytton 
to adopt that applied in Bombay, the employment of labour 
on large and remunerative public works. The government of 
Madras, on the other hand, had resorted to temporary ex- 
pedients, and had in addition disturbed trade by large purchases 
of grain. Sir Richard Temple was despatched to the presidency 
as commissioner, the works were placed under stricter super- 
vision, and the extravagant rate of wages was lowered.^ But 
affairs relapsed into the old shiftless groove in July, until the 
viceroy paid personal visits to Madras and Mysore. Lytton 
infused new enei^ into the famine staffs in the affected pro- 
vinces, and early in the following year the situation materially 
improved. It remained to devise a policy of prevention, and 
to that end the viceroy appointed a commission of inquiry, 
under the presidency of General Richard Strachey. Its report 
resulted in the compilation of codes for each province, special 
attention being paid to local conditions. Railway and irrigation 
works were also pushed on ; and the " famine insurance fund " 
was established by the imposition of cesses on the land in 
Bengal and the upper provinces, which provided an annual 
sum of jt 1, 500,000, devoted to the discharge of debt or security 
gainst it. 

The finance of Lytton's administration included the abolition 
of the inland customs, the equalisation of the salt duties, and the 
removal of the sugar duties. The duties on cotton goods were 

>Lady Betty Balfour, Lord Lytlm'i Indian Administration, p. iii. 
* Temple, Mm and BviHti, ch. xix, 
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also reduced, on the viceroy's initiative and in opposition to the 
majority of his council, as an avowed preliminary to the intro- 
duction of complete free trade. The government further e 
tended the system of provincial assignments of revenue, originally 
created by Mayo, and increased the native element in the civil 
service. An act of 1878 for preventing the vernacular press 
from incitement to disloyalty caused some ferment, but there 
could be no doubt that unscrupulous native journalists wcrt 
playing upon the passions of an ignorant and excitable class at 
a moment when a collision between Great Britain and Russia 
seemed imminent. Repealed though the measure was in 1882, 
its aims had subsequently to be attained by an amendment of 
the law dealing with the circulation of seditious matter. 

But Lytton's internal reforms in India were overshadowed 
by the startling developments of his Afghan policy. On his 
arrival in India, he found the amir. Sher Ali, estranged by the 
refusal of the Indian government in 1873 to grant him the 
protection he was anxious to obtain. Northbrook had been 
willing to guarantee money, arms, and, if necessary, troops to 
enable him to resist unprovoked invasion, provided he agreed 
to accept British advice in the conduct of foreign affairs. The 
viceroy had been over-ruled, however, by the secretary of 
state, the Duke of Ai^ll, and he could only offer the amfr a 
limited supply of arms, and assure him that a Russian inva- 
sion of Afghanistan was not to be apprehended. In makir^ 
that assertion, the Indian government relied upon categorical 
statements on the part of the Russian foreign office, notaWy 
Gortchakov's "positK-e assurance " that "his imperial majesty 
looked upon Afghanistan as completely outside the sphere within 
vAfch Kussia m^ht be called upon to cxerdse her influence ". 
the prttgrcssofe^-enls belied thesespedous words: General 
uiftivitm. the ambitious governor-general of Turkestan, pro- 
spite of the soft arjswers from St Petersburg, to annex 
of tcrritoij- after another. At the same Ume he 
Ili freqnent communtcztkms with Sher Ali; and the 
neral Peshiww reported that assoonasone agent was 
to take his departure anothcf appeared. The Indian 
laBoiRd Acne timnsactions to pass without rebuke, 
141 dnngc of policy more difficult. Intbeofnnioa 
•Air. Abdor Rahman, they " b hm dcrcd in allowirg , 
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and encouraging Sher Ali to communicate with the Russian CHAP, 
government and afterwards blaming him for doing so "} 

At this juncture authorities of weight declared that a policy 
of abstention could no longer be pursued. Sir Battle Frere, 
now member of the council, wrote, not for tlie first time, strong 
notes in opposition to Lord Lawrence, urging that direct rela- 
tions should be established with the am(r.^ Adopting his views, 
Salisbury, on January 22, 1875, urged Northbrook to obtain 
the assent of Sher Ali to the establishment of a British agency 
at Herit, and possibly at Kandahar, though not at Kdbul. 
The viceroy replied that he preferred not to put pressure on 
the amir, and quoted Mayo's undertaking that " no European 
officers should be placed as residents in his cities ", The differ- 
ence of opinion between Calcutta and Whitehall was therefore 
complete, when, in the spring of 1876, Northbrook resigned. 
The instructions to his successor enforced the new policy with 
emphasis. The amfr was to receive a permanent mission, and 
to pay "becoming attention" to the friendly advice of British 
agents, who were to have free access to the frontier. 

As a preliminary, Lytton requested the amir to receive a 
mission of compliment and courtesy, but his verbose reply 
virtually amounted to a refusal. A second letter, drawn up in 
language of greater peremptoriness, was met, after some delay, 
by the su^estion that the British native agent at Kdbul should 
repair to Simla, and the viceroy accepted the proposal. The 
conferences resulted in October, 1876, in an undertaking on 
the part of the Indian government to grant the am(r a treaty 
of friendship and alliance, and to recognise his heir, if he would 
agree to the residence of a Biitish agent at Herit, "or such 
other parts of the frontier most exposed to danger from with- 
out as may hereafter be mutually agreed upon ". Sher Ali 
procrastinated once more, but eventually sent an envoy to 
Pcshiwar who entered into conferences which were prolonged 
from January 30 to February 19, 1877. The main question 
was whether the ainlr would receive British officers as reporters 
of outside events. After much fencing the Afghan rejected 
the condition, and the conference was broken off. Lytton re- 

TAi Lijt of Ahdur Rahman, Am\T of AfgKamttoM, ^v.tA by Mir Munshi 
Saltan Mahomed Khan, ii., 135. 

'J. Mulincau, t,ifi and Corietfondtnct of Sir BartU Frerc, il., ch. iivi[. 
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^CHAP. marked in the course of an elaborate minute that "the Britidi 

government now considers itself free to withdraw from ihe 

present amfr of Kibul, if further provoked by him, the support 

. of its friendship and protection". Yet Sher Ati's reluctance 

■ to receive a British mission was genuine, and when viewed by 
I the light of subsequent events it must be pronounced reason- 

■ able. He felt that its presence would diminish his authority, 

■ while, in the event of an outbreak, he would be unable to pro- 
I tect it. 

K England and Russia stood on the edge of war, and Afghan- 

I istan inevitably became a pawn in the great game. In July. 

I 1 878, the government of India ascertained that General Stolietev, 

B a Russian envoy of high rank, had reached Kdbul, and had been 

■ entertained with lavish honour. Russian troops were simul- 
I taneously mobilised, and it was reported that cantonments were 
K to be established at the ferries of Khilif and Kherki on the 
I Oxu.s. Sher AH ultimately, on March 29, 1879, accepted a 
I treaty placing Afghanistan under Russian protection.^ What- 
B ever the real purport of the mission may have been, it undeni- 
I ably demanded a counter-demonstration on the part of England 
I The simplest course would have been to demand from the 
I Russian government the withdrawal of Stolietev from Kibul; 
H but the treaty of Berlin once signed, the British government 
H were more anxious than ever to avoid all cause of direct con- 
B flicl wilh Russia. Lytton, who had come to regard the ainJr 
^B with an animosity almost personal, preferred to coerce him. 
^B With the approval of the cabinet at home, he insisted that the 
^^ amir .-ihould immediately receive a British mission, the charge 
^H * ' Vh was accepted by Sir Neville Chamberlain, commander- 
^^H a Madras. Stolietev thereupon departed, after he had 
^^^ ' *8 powers of persuasion to bear upon the amfr with 
^^^^H *< that embarrassed persoa Sher Ali decided that 
^^^^H ission should not enter Afghanistan, and Major 
^^^^^^ lom Chamberlain had sent on ahead, was stopped 
^^^^^^^^^_a jT zi by the Afghan ofRcer in command at AU 
^^^^^^^^^B^niles beyond the mouth of the Kbiibar Pass. 
^^^^^^^^^^■.,{r was at first reported as "an insolent rebuff,' 
^^^^^^^^^^HMuent explanations showed that the behaviour of 

^^^^^^^^^^^^^f^ intom ftom memoy by Mina Hahonnd Khan it given. »tA 
^^^^^^^^^^^"^ Vippenda v. or xJcfA KoWu't Forty^oM Ytari im /x-Ao. 
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the Afghan officer had been correct. Military men declared 
that acquiescence in tlie incident would be fatal to British 
prestige, and that view obtained with the London press. Lord 
Lawrence, old and nearly blind though he was, upheld the 
cause of peace. " Have not the Afglians a right," he wrote, 
"to resist our forcing a mission on them, bearing in mind to 
what such missions often lead, and what Bumes's mission in 
1837 did actually bring upon them?" Lytton, however, pre- 
vailed, after some demur from the Indian secretary. Lord 
Cranbrook ; and when an ultimatum, dated November 2, met 
with no reply, military operations began. While matters were 
still in suspense, Beaconsfield arou.sed public curiosity by his 
annual speech in the Guildhall, in which he declared that, 
though the government were by no means apprehensive of an 
invasion of India from its north-western frontier, yet that frontier 
was a " haphazard and not a scientific one," and stood in need 
of rectification. This opinion had been asserted with much 
vigour by the viceroy, who recommended in his despatches 
that, though for political reasons the Indian government should 
exercise influence up to the Oxus, it should regard the HJndu- 
Kush as the real boundary, and strengthen itself by the occu- 
pation of various points at the d^ouches of the passes.' 

Such was the new " forward " policy, a reversal of the "close 
border " system maintained by Lawrence and his successors, which 
looked upon the Indus as the frontier. It could only be carried 
out, however, if Afghanistan were amicably disposed, not coerced 
into submission. A beginning had already been made by the 
occupation of Quetta in the previous year under treaty with the 
khan of Khelat, For the moment the new policy lent itself to 
the accusation that the Indian government was picking a quarrel 
with the amir in order to rob him of his territory. Beacons- 
field described the rectification of frontier not as an object of 
the war, but as its probable consequence. The war was not 
popular, though during the brief winter session, December 5-17, 
the government succeeded in obtaining the endorsement of their 
policy from both houses, tc^ether with acquiescence in the un- 
gracious step of throwing the expenses of the operations on the 
revenues of India. "May Heaven," said Gladstone, "avert a 
repetition of the calamity which befel our army in 184 1." 
' L,OTd Lyiton's Indian Adminiilralhn, pp. 313-Ci. 
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The brilliant initial siKcess of the military operations went 
far to disarm criticism. Of the three field forces, that destinul 
for Kandahar, under the command of General Donald Stewart, 
crossed the Khojak range with some difficulty owing to wrant 
of roads, and entered the city without meeting resbtance on 
January 9, 1 879. Advanced positions were taken up at Girishk 
on the road to Her^t and Khelat-i-GhilzaJ on the road to KibuL 
General Sir Samuel Browne, with the Peshawar valley field 
force, advanced on the KhaJbar, drove the enemy out of M 
Masjid and entered Jalalabid on December 20. The brunt of 
the fighting fell on the Kunim column under General Roberts, 
By a night march he turned the strong position the enemy had 
taken up on the Peiwar Kot^l, after a frontal attack had proved 
impracticable, and they abandoned it in disorder. The Shutar- 
gardan Pass was found to be deserted, and thus the way to 
Kibul lay open. On Christmas eve General Roberts heard 
that Sher Ali had fled into Turkestan, and that his son Vikub 
Khan had been released from prison and had assmncd the 
government. The occupation of the Khost valley and dislodg- 
ment of the Afghan administration proved, however, a risky 
piece of work. Roberts needed all his skill to extricate his 
small force from the dangerous defiles ; but reinforcements 
secured his position at Kurum. 

Sher Ali announced his intention of laying his case before 
the tsar at St. Petersburg. But he had ceased to be useful and 
was quietly discarded. Genera! Kaufmann advised him to re- 
turn to his country and make peace with the English. Hb 
unhappy life came to a sudden end at Mazar-i*Sharif on Febru- 
ar>' 21, 1879. Yikub Khan promptly entered into a course of 
tangled duplicity. While he instigated the tribes to resist the 
infidel invaders he opened negotiations with the Indian govern- 
ment To any cession of territory- he appeared to be strot^lf 
0|^x)sed, but he submitted willii^ly to British control of h^ 
foreign relations and the appointment of a mission to Kibul 
The advance of a portion of the force at Jalilabid to Ganda- 
mak ha.stened his proceedings. Alleging that he would not 
be able to protect a mission from insult at K^bul — a warning 
pregnant with suggestion — he repaired to the British camp^ 
sod negotiated conditions of peace with Cavagnari. 
^v^The treaty of Gandamak, signed on May 26, seemed the 
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realisation of Lord Lytton's policy. The amfr accepted the CHAP, 
paramount control of the Indian government over his external 
relations, and to that end a British resident was to be estab- 
lished at Kdbul, The "scientific frontier" was instituted by 
the arrangement that the Kurum, PishJn, and Sibi valleys should 
be assigned to the Indian government, though the surplus rev- 
enues were to go to the am(r, together with complete authority 
in the Khiibar and Mishni Passes, and over the independent 
tribesmen who occupied them. In return the amfr was to be 
supported against foreign aggression and to receive an annual 
subsidy of six lakhs of rupees. General Roberts in his own 
mind considered the negotiations premature, since the Afghans 
had not had the sense of defeat sufficiently driven into them, and 
the position of the resident was consequently insecure.' " They 
will a!! be murdered," exclaimed Lord Lawrence, " every one 
of them." ' But politicians at home were delighted ; a vexa- 
tious " little war" appeared to have been brought to a creditable 
conclusion. On the last day of the session Stanhope, the under- 
secretary for India, assured the commons that the policy lately 
pursued had gained for England " a friendly, an independent, 
and a strong Afghanistan ". 

The strength, independence, and friendliness were soon 
tested. Cavagnari was appointed "envoy and minister pleni- 
potentiary" at the court of K^bui, and by his own wish took 
with him a small staff, consisting of three officials, twenty-five 
cavalry, and fifty infantry of the Guides. He entered the capital 
on July 24, and wa.s received with cordiality by the amfr: 
his letters to the viceroy expressed nothing but confidence, 
though he admitted that Yikdb Khan kept but a weak hold 
over the turbulent town. Early in Ai^fust six mutinous regi- 
ments arrived at Kabul from Herit, and collisions occurred 
between them and the servants of the mission. They clamoured 
for pay, and on September 3, having failed to obtain it, pro- 
ceeded to attack the residency, situated in the Bala-Hissar, or 
citadel. If the military rabble was not actually instigated by 
the amfr, he was, as the commission of inquiry subsequently 
observed, "culpably indifferent to the fate of the envoy and 
his companions, and totally disregarded the solemn obligations 

' FoTty-otu Ytari in India, ii.. 171, 178. 

* BoBworUi Smith, Life of Lord Lawrtncc, ii., 649. 
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CHAP, he had undertaken to protect the British embassy". Caught to 
a trap, Cavagnari and his companions made a desperate resist- 
ance until the buildings were fired, when they rushed out and 
perished fighting to a man. Yakiib confirmed the news of the 
massacre in piteous letters, bewailing his helplessness. 

The retributory measures of the Indian government wot 
prompt. The viceroy telegraphed orders to General Massy to 
sei^e the Shutargardan, and General Stewart at once reoccupied 
Kandahar. General Roberts was despatched from Simla to take 
K^bul with a force of 5,000 men of all arms. In spite of want 
of transport and inadequate supplies, he pushed forward, and 
crossed the Shutargardan into Kushi with but little opposition. 
Then the amfr arrived, almost a fugitive, and proved a source 
of the gravest anxiety to the general, as he was constantly 
sending mess^es, and no doubt supplying his friends with in- 
formation. Attacks on outposts were preliminary to a sharp 
itction near Charasia, about ten miles from Kibul, on October 5, 
where lai^c masses of the enemy were dislodged from the 
heights by General Baker, the 73nd regiment greatly distin- 
guishing itself by taking an almost inaccessible position, and the 
rout was completed by a charge of the 92nd Highlanders, led 
by Major taftcrwards Sir Geoi^e) White, who twenty years 
later becamo known all the world over as the defender of 
Ladysmith. The enemy evacuated the Bala-Hissar and the 
strongly fortified cantonments at Sherpur. and lea\Hng twelve 
guns behind them, slipped off through the rught in the direction 
of GhaxnL General Roberts made his formal entry into Kibul 
on the loth, and placed the cit>' under martial law. Yakiib 
iniexi)eete»^!!>' abdicated and went into honourable cap- 
'ndia. The comraissioo of inquir>' into the massacre 
cnun senteiKoi eightj-sexTn persons to be executed 
',' in th;il crime, or for subsequent disturbances of 

as .iii\ious to turn the situattoo thus created to 

■nt of .\fghxntstait. The gD\-en»r 

'.ild havr under his authority ' as 

\fgh«ttstan as that anthocity was 

I. .-.'\^.-, Mith *. British CKatDnmcnt at Ptshin, close 

<>> ^-' su^JtxMt or oocitn)) fats govemmeitt «rhene%-er 

K^bul sbouki be rcda c ed n knportnce to the 
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utmost ; controlled by a garrison at some point beyond the CHAP. 
Shutargardan and handed over to "the most competent and 
least untrustworthy sirdar Roberts could recommend ". The 
tribes ^vith whom we had long-standing scores were to be " well 
thrashed ".' With this policy the cabinet in the main concurred. 
It was premature. Roberts, who had found it expedient to 
retire to Sherpur — explosions of gunfxjwder in the Bala-Hissar 
suggesting treachery — was confronted by a general rising, 
fomented by the mullahs. He sent out two columns under 
Macpherson and Baker to deal with the enemy, but, owing to a 
misunderstanding of orders, a small force under Massy which 
should have co-operated with the first body fell across the main 
strength of the Afghans in the Chardeh valley and was repulsed 
with a temporary loss of guns on December 1 1 . Flushed with 
success, the sirdar, Mahomed Jan, took up a position on the 
Takt-i-Shah, from which he had to be driven after making a 
determined stand, and next, by sheer weight of numbers, forced 
General Roberts to withdraw his isolated posts within the walls 
of Sherpur, An attack on the 23rd, however, was not resolutely 
pushed ; it failed, and the arrival of reinforcements was followed 
by the dissolution of Mahomed Jan's confederacy. 

Still the crisis had been extreme. Communications with 
India had been interrupted ; the garrison in the Shutai^rdan 
was perforce withdrawn after it had been attacked again and 
again ; no help could come from Kandahar where Stewart ex- 
pected the advance of a hostile army under Ayiib Khan, the 
brother of Yikub, from HerAt. A relief column from Jugdalluk 
eventually reached K^bul, to find that Roberts had saved the 
situation by his own resourcefulness. Whatever may be thought 
of the policy which rendered the campaign necessary, the opera- 
tions themselves had been highly creditable to the British and 
Indian soldiery. The field forces were admirably supported by 
the Indian government. The indefatigable Temple pushed for- 
ward the construction of a railway from Sakkar on the banks 
of the Indus to Sibi at the foot of the Bolan Pass. Thanks to 
the skill and energy of the chief engineer, Colonel Lindsay, it 
was begun on October 5, 1879, and opened ^^ January 14, 1880, 
the distance being 1334 miles, showing a daily average of l^ 



* Lord Lylton'l Indian Adminislration, pp. 381-84. 
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- miles. With the assistance of Sir Robert Sandeman, a warden 
of the marches, who had already obtained a remarkable influ- 
ence over the turbulent tribes of Baluchistan, sur\-eys were also 
made over the passes in view of an extension of the line to 
Pishin and eventually to Kandahar. But on the advent of the 
liberal government to office the works were abruptly suspended. 
To complete the pacification of Northern Afghanistan, 
Stewart's division advanced from Kandahar on March 30, 
leaving sirdar Sher Ali Khan as independent and hereditary 
ruler of that city. He fought a successful engagement at 
Ahmed Kel on the way, and a force sent out to meet him with 
supplies defeated the I^gari tribe in a second battle of Charasia 
on April 25. On May 5, Sir Donald, as he had become, reached 
Kfibul, and, as senior officer, took command of a force 
amounting to nearly 14,000 men and thirty-eight guns witii 
12,500 followers, while 15,000 men and thirty guns were on the 
Khdibar line under the command of General Bright. Columns 
were to march through the country, and, after the tribes had 
been reduced to reason. Northern Afghanistan was to be evacu- 
ated. A military disaster and the change of government in 
England upset this leisurely policy. Perceiving that a general 
election could not long be postponed, the viceroy had been 
anxiously seeking a candidate for t]ie mastiad of Kabul. The 
restoration of Yakub Khan was r^arded by him as out of the 
question ; no local sirdar possessed sufficient in6uence ; there- 
remained Abdur Rahm;in Khan, a cousin of Sher Ali, who had 
been driven out of Afghanistan by that amfr. and had latterly- 
been 3 DPn'.ir.ntT of SsHJ^^^ggmarkand. Communications 

^^y, through his relatives at 

K;ii< l>^^^^^^^^lby ^ th^ Punjab govern- 

e political staff. 

PDubted Afghan throne the 

Bfhaps perceiving that the 

e exiled prince a .suitable 

I ' seriously interfere with 

:■] subordination to India. 

"(iiid had no mind to 

''■■X cither of Eng- 

in the pursuit of 

. f suffering. But 
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he had a good deal of sagacity; he was acute enough to under- CHAP, 
stand the dangers which menaced the semi -barbarous mountain- 
stale from without and within ; and he knew how to govern in 
the sense in which government was understood by the Afghan 
clansmen. With adequate resources and a free hand — freely 
sprinkled with blood — he could keep Afghanistan quiet, and 
perhaps hold it independent of both the great powers. Though 
he had lived under Russian patronage he came to the conclusion 
that he had most to gain and least to fear from England. At 
the beginning of 1880 Abdur Rahman made a bo!d bid for 
fortune. Borrowing £1,000 from merchants, he obtained Kauf- 
mann's leave to proceed to Afghanistan. He told the tribesmen, 
on his arrival at the frontier, that he would take them all with 
hira to fight against the British.' At the same time he entered 
into negotiations with Griffin, expressing from the first his 
strong dislike to the separation of Kandahar from Kibul. 
The affair had not advanced beyond generalities when, coind- 
dcntly with the arrival of Stewart at the Afghan capital, came 
the change of administration in England, and the resignation of 
Lytton, whose policy had been trenchantly attacked, amongst 
others by Lord Hardngton, the new secretary for India. " If 
the new ministry," wrote Lytton, by way of valedictory remarks 
to Lord Cranbrook, "breaks the pledges we have given to 
Sher AH Khan or swallows the bait, likely to be laid for it 
by Abdur Rahmfin, of a neutralised Afghanistan under joint 
guarantees, it will be an evil day for India and for England 
too."» 

The colonial policy of the Bcaconsfield administration made 
a modest beginning by the annexation of the Fiji Islands to the 
British empire in 1874. This step was taken in consequence 
of the urgent representations of the Australian colonies, in the 
report of a commission sent out by Lord Kimberley. The 
int chief. Thakombau, had fallen into the clutches of 
^venturers, who had so successfully indoctrinated him 
ims of high finance that in less than two years he 
i a national debt of X87,ooo. Disorder flourished, 
1 possibility that, if Great Britain did not secure 
k United States might do so in the interests of 

^Tht Ufi of Abdii, Rakma».\\., tji. 
t'ltvnl Lytton'! Adminiilralion, p. 420. 
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nnilitary resources ; he doubted if more troops could be c 
kJ, and on October 12, and later, definitely refused rein- 
:nients. His first and second messages ought, perhaps, 
ave taught Frere the necessity of caution ; his last did 
reach him until after the delivery of the ultimatum. On 
ember 21 the ministers changed their mind, and pro- 
d reinforcements, but only "to afford such protection as 
be necessary at this juncture to the lives and property of 
colonists ". Had alt gone weil, Frere would have won praise 
rewards, despite the (act that the government deprecated 
ilu war in addition to its other troubles. But things went 
' badly indeed at the outset. The campaign began with 
of those unexpected and startling disasters which fill so 
e a space in the South African record. The British force, 
o British soldiers of all arms and a number of volunteers and 
ve levies, was adequate to the enterprise before it ; but 
general. Lord Chelmsford, made the fatal mistake of hoid- 
a resolute enemy, fighting on his own ground, too cheaply. 
he four columns converging on the king's kraal at Ulundi, 
under his immediate control marched out of Isandhlwana 
p on January 22 to meet a Zulu impi, reported to be iarge. 
ncountered only a small body which was easily repulsed, 
! real strength of the Zulus lay close to the camp, where 
Fulleine was in command, while the native levies 
1 volunteers were under the orders of Colonel Dum- 
s of this force were rashly detached to attack the 
whelmed, they returned in confusion; the right 
B imp surged into the camp and cut off the British 
I their reserves of ammunition. They fought in 
l^.imtil the showers of assegais laid them low ; out 
f the 24th regiment, only six men survived. 
r losses had been heavy, pressed on to 
jjts Chard and Bromhead with eighty 
Qieir barricade of bags and biscuit tins at 
■ 4,000 savage warriors through the night, 
% morning by Chelmsford's jaded force. 

while in England there was loud 

But tlie Zulus refrained from 

5 severely galled by Colonel Pearson, 

igement had entrenched himself at 
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Ekowe, and by CoJonel {afterwards Field-Marshal Sir Evelyn) 
Wood, who, operating from the Transvaal with theassistanceol 
a Boer contingent, gained some brilliant advantages. Pearaw 
was relieved, and on April 15 Chelmsford began afresh the 
invasion of Zululand at the head of 20,000 British troops and 
4,500 colonials. As he slowly advanced. Prince Louis Napoleon, 
the son of the late Emperor of the French, who had been 
allowed to join the British force as a volunteer, was surprised 
and killed, and fresh odium fell upon the unfortunate general- 
But at length, on July 3, the Zulus were defeated with great 
slaughter at Ulundi ; Cetywayo was hunted down and captured, 
and the war came to an end. 

During the fortnight of suspense after Isandhlwana the calm 
bearing of Frere had put heart into Natal. He had, at some 
risk to his life, gone up into the Transvaal, and told the Boers, 
who had lately sent a second mission of remonstrance to 
England, consisting of Kriiger, Joubert. and Dutoit, that the 
annexation was irrevocable, though he consented to forwafd a 
memorial of remonstrance to the crown. But the liberal press, 
with a certain amount of support from conservative joumaK 
demanded that he should be summoned to account for the Zulu 
war. He was upheld, it is said, by Beaconsfield, while the 
majority of the cabinet were inclined to recall him.' As a 
compromise Sir Michael Hicks Beach sent a despatch, in which 
Frere was censured for acting without the approval of the 
government and without that " urgent necessity for immediate 
action which alone could justify you for taking, without their full 
knowledge and sanction, a course almost certain to result in a 
war, which, as 1 had previously impressed upon you, every effort 
should have been used to avoid. Nevertheless," he continued, 
" the government have no desire to withdraw, in the present 
crisis of affairs, the confidence hitherto reposed in you," Frere 
accepted the rebuke, in deference to the representations of 
hb friends, Gordon Sprigg, the premier of Cape Colony, among 
them. But he sent a passionate protest to the colonial secretary. 
" Unless my countrymen are much changed," he wrote, " they 
wUl some day do me justice. I shall not leave a name 
o be permanently dishonoured. Meanwhile many thousand 
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colonists and hundreds of thousands of native subjects will feel CHAP. 
secure in the queen's dominions who could not sleep in safety ' 
before the war." He had good reason for believing that he had 
satisfied colonial opinion. Town after town in South Africa sent 
him addresses of confidence, and his journey to the Cape was 
a triumphal progress. 

But from home a fresh humiliation had been prepared for 
him. On June 14 Frere was informed by cable that Sir Gar- 
net Wolseley, who had gone out to supersede Chelmsford, was 
also for the time being to replace himself as high commissioner 
of the Transvaal, Natal, and the adjoining portion of South 
Africa. Wolseley hastily apfwinted thirteen independent king- 
lets for Zululand, some of them men of no authority, with a 
resident, " the eyes and the ears of the British government," who 
was expressly debarred from any active interference. He then 
went to the Transvaal, where he made speeches declaring the 
annexation to be irrevocable. At Standerton he told the 
people that the Vaal would flow backward through the Draak- 
ensberg before the British would be withdrawn from the terri- 
toiy. But hardly had Sir Garnet been succeeded as high 
commissioner of South-East Africa by Sir George Colley when 
Zululand drifted into anarchy. The kinglets, one of whom was 
a renegade Englishman John Dunn, promptly began to fight 
among themselves. The remainder of the unedifying story of 
Zululand may be very briefly told. The partition having clearly 
proved a failure, an agitation was set up in England for the 
" restoration " of Cetywayo. The Gladstone ministry accepted 
the expedient. Cetywayo. after a visit to England, and a mild 
couise of petting and preaching, which was suppo.sed to have 
effected his moral regeneration, was sent back to play the part 
of enlightened despot over his disorganised savages. In Janu- 
ary, 1883, he was reinstated, under many restrictions, as para- 
mount chief of the Zulus, But he had lost all his authority with 
his fonner subjects and was driven out and died in the bush on 
February 8, 1884. His son, Dinizulu, invited the Boers to his 
aid. They came and helped themselves to a handsome slice of 
territoiy, under the name of the New Republic, eventually 
incorporated with the Transvaal in August, 1886. The greater 
part of their acquisition was recognised by the Imperial govern- 
ment ; what was left of Zululand was placed under British 
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■ CHAP, protection on June 2i, 1887, and the control of the district 

^^^- vested in the Natal administration. The Bcaconsfield cabi- 
net had not been fortunate in its South African policy: and 

^^H^ consequences, more serious than the break-up of Zululand, were 

^^^H speedily to ensue from the series of miscalculations and mis- 

^^^1 takes which had been made in connexion with the affairs Cif tiie 

^^^V Transvaal. 



CHAPTER XV. 

THE SECOND GLADSTONE ADMINISTRATION.—I. 

Gladstone's resumption of the premiership had been in- chap. 
evitable since the first Midlothian campaign. He had caught 
the popular ear ; and, though he affected to regard Granville 
as leader of the liberal party, he made himself inevitable as 
prime minister by causing it to be known that he would accept 
no secondary position, such as the chancellorship of the ex- 
chequer. On April 22 the queen summoned Lord Hartington 
to Windsor. He consulted Gladstone in the evening, and as- 
certained that he would not take subordinate office. Supplied 
with this information, the queen saw Granville and Hartington 
together, and they urged her to offer the premiership to Glad- 
stone,^ He had an audience the next day, and undertook to 
form an administration, after the queen had rebuked him for 
his language in Midlothian. ** But you will have to bear the 
consequences," she said. The chief appointments went to aris- 
tocratic whigs, Gladstone assuming the chancellorship of the 
exchequer as well as the first lordship of the treasury. Lord 
Granville was foreign secretary ; Lord Hartington, secretary for 
India ; Lord Kimberley, colonial secretary ; Earl Spencer, lord 
president of the council ; the Duke of Argyll, lord privy seal. 
Lord Selborne returned to the woolsack, and Childers became 
secretary for war. Two radicals who had fallen out of touch 
with their party were admitted to the cabinet, Bright, as chan- 
cellor of the duchy of Lancaster, and Forster, as Irish secretary. 
Sir Charles Dilke refused other than a subordinate post, unless 
either he or Mr. Chamberlain was admitted to the cabinet. 
In the end Mr. Chamberlain entered that body as president of 
the board of trade. In point of individual ability the government 
commanded respect, but it contained incongruous elements. 

1 Fitzmaurice, Granville^ ii., 193. 
VOL. XII. 321 21 
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Misfortune dc^ged the footsteps of the govemraent from 
the outset Sir William Harcourt, the home secretary, was 
defeated at Oxford on offering himself for re-election, and 
quickly found refuge at Derby. In the very first days of 
tfie session, Charles Bradlaugh, the elect of Northampton, an 
atheist lecturer and Malthusian pamphleteer, who was to vex 
the ministry to the end, claimed to make an affirmation in- 
stead of taking the oath of allegiance. The little band of 
active and eager tones who led the opposition on this occa- 
sion soon became known as the fourth party, and consisted of 
Lord Randolph Churchill, Sir Henry Drummond Wolff, and Mr. 
Gorst, with occasional assistance from Lord Salisbury's nephew. 
Mr. A, J, Balfour. They enjoyed the amused patronage of 
Beaconsfield, who hinted to them that they need not be too 
scrupulous about obeying their leader, Sir Stafford Northcote, 
but that an open rupture with him would be most disastrous.' 
The first part of this injunction they faithfully followed, and 
it was at their incitement that the house plunged into wann 
debates, It decided by 275 to 230 that Bradlaugh should not 
be permitted either to affirm, or, having no religious faith, to 
swear. Gladstone was adverse to this decision and declined to 
advise the house further ; but on July I he disposed of the 
question by a resolution that any person claiming to make an 
affinnalion instead of taking the oath shoidd be allowed to do 
so, subject to any liability by statute. 

Though mucli damaged by this incident, the government 
could point to an active and industrious sessioa Gladstone 
lirinhio'd w ])ii|iuUir supplementary budget, converting the malt 
> , much to the satisfaction of the agricultural 
M rs were also gratified by a bill introduced 
\'\ iIk li III i try allowing occupiers of land to kill ground 

1 their landlords, any agreements to the con- 
Lord Redesdale having moved the re- 
', Beaconsfield dissuaded the lords from 
e sagacious ground that, as collisions between 
I were bound to be frequent, it was import- 
mid only occur on questions of national consc- 
r burials act of this session settled a contro\-erey 

iU. Liti efl-tri RomM^ CkwrtkUt, I. ijOl 
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of long standing by authorising interment in churchyards or CHAP, 
graveyards, either without any religious service or with such ^^' 
Christian and orderly service as the persons responsible might 
think fit. The employers' liability bill was the first of many 
attempts to compensate workmen for injuries inflicted by ma- 
chinery. Under the rigid legal doctrine of " common em- 
ployment" they could obtain no redress unless they could 
prove negligence on the part of the masters themselves. The 
compromise adopted by the government extended the em- 
ployei's liability to persons to whom he had delegated superin- 
tendence and made him responsible for any act or omission 
due to his rules and by-laws. The bill received much bene- 
volent attention from the fourth party, who boldly took up 
the cause of the artisans. 

The dissolution had occurred at such a date that but a few 
weeks remained for the renewal of the Irish peace preservation 
act, and the cabinet, though not without some misgiving, deter- 
mined on the experiment of trying to govern Ireland by the 
ordinary law. But Pamell was far from conciliated, and the 
Irish members introduced a bill of their own by which evicted 
tenants were to receive compensation. Forster tried to meet 
them by appointing a commission to inquire into the working 
of the land act of 1870, and by hastily adopting the principle 
of the home rulers' measure in a clause introduced into a 
new relief of distress bill, amending that of the previous 
session. The compensation for disturbance bill eventually 
became a separate measure, and was produced for second read- 
ing on June 25. Its operation was limited to the end of 1881, 
and it endeavoured to draw a distinction between tenants who 
would not and those who could not pay rent owing to bad har- 
vests. Denounced by Randolph Churchill as the first step in a 
social war, it was received with cold hostility by Pamcl! on the 
score of its inadequacy Though the second reading was carried 
by 295 to 217, some fifty liberals abstained, twenty voted against 
the bill, and sixteen malcontents were in the minority on the 
third reading. The bill after a two nights' debate in the upper 
house was thrown out by an overwhelming majority of 282 to 
51. The result bitterly disappointed Forster. who uttered some 
angry remarks on the house of lords when they proceeded 
further to reject an Irish registration bill. Their conduct did 
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CHAP, not, howe\'er, in the opinion of the lord chancellor, materially 
afTcct an agrarian agitation which had already assumed por- 
tentous proportions,' 

Before parliament rose, on September 7, the state 1 
Ireland had become highly dangerous. A party of Fenians 
raided the Juno in Cork harbour and carried off forty cases of 
firearms. After the house had risen, Parneil flung himself 
furiously into the agitation. Speaking at Ennis on September 
1 9 he enunciated the doctrine that if a tenant took a farm 
from which his neighbour had been evicted he must be " 
latcd from his kind as if he were a leper of old ", A word was 
■tdded to the English language from the name of the first 
victim of the process. Captain Boycott, Pamell made no at- 
tempt to conceal his policy of using the agitation sustained by 
the land league on American dollars as means to an end. 
would not have taken off my coat and gone to this work," said 
he, " if I had nol known that we were laying the foundation in 
tliis movement for the regeneration of our legislative independ- 
ence." EnrI Cowper, the lord-Iieutenant, and Forster had b? 
this time reached the conclusion that, in the end, they must 
ask for extraordinary powers. They tried, however, in the 
first instance the cflTcct of trial by jury. On November 3 
infnnnation was laid against the land league for conspiracy. 
Panicll abated nothing in his demand for national independence. 
He. and the other defendants, who included Mr. John Dilloii. 
anil BiKirar, were placed on their trial before Mr, Justice FiB- 
gerald and after a twenty days' hearing the foreman made the 
tlrt>II declaration : "We are unanimous that we cannot agree * 
The jury were .acconJingly discharged. But before ^^^ ^ 
«pcr and Forster had persuaded the cabinet that the HabBM 
rfMiH Act must be suspended. They encountered strM( 
lion from Mr. Chamberlain and Bright, who «"<«««"! 
inK ihc chief secretary's wish that parhatnent should K 
ined for December. .. „ . . .^ijl 
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to offend the house of Hapsburg but that of HohenzoUcrn as t 
well, for Bismarck, still chafing under Russian ascendancy, had 
won over the Emperor William and had negotiated on October 
7, 1879, a defensive alliance between Austria and Germany. 
An unqualified disavowal of " language painful and wounding in 
character" did away with the immediate offence to Austria, but 
hardly added to the dignity of the government. Ministers, there- 
fore, chose an unfortunate moment for ap[K;aling to the concert 
af Europe to secure, as the queen's speech phrased it, the early 
and complete fulfilment of the treaty of Berlin. Goschen was 
sent out to Constantinople on a special mission, and at the 
instance of the British government the powers presented an 
identic note to the Porte pressing for the fulfilment of its pro- 
cnises. On June 16, 1880, a conference met at Berlin, and, de- 
spite the indifference of Germany and the vacillation of France, 
it unanimously recommended a new and extended frontier 
Tor Greece and the substitution of Dulcigno for the district con- 
tfcyed to the Montenegrins under the treaty of Berlin. The 
Porte raised objection after objection, until by September the 
resources of diplomacy were exhausted. 

The British government hesitated long between the seizure 
of Smyrna, of Salonica or of a Cretan harbour, and finally 
decided on the first procedure, the other powers declining to 
take an active part. Meanwhile the joint fleet of the signatory 
powers had assembled at Gravosa on Septemhier 14, under the 
command of Sir Beauchamp Seymour. The situation behind 
this formidable pretence was ridiculous, more especially as of 
the two British ministers who supervised it during the recess, 
Gladstone was for going on as the mandatory of Europe, and 
Granville for " washing our hands of the whole thing ".' A 
sudden collapse of the sultan's nerves prevented the disruption of 
the concert In November Dulcigno was peacefully ceded to 
the Montenegrins, and in the following April, when Bismarck 
was induced to take the lead, the Greeks obtained the whole of 
Thessaly and part of Epirus, the coveted fortresses of Janina 
and Metzovo remaining in Turkish hands. 

Among the questions raised unofficially at the Berlin con- 
gress of 1 878 were those of Egj'pt and Tunis. Bismarck appears 

■ Fiumaurke, GraHvUit, ii., 123. 
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administrator to declare their policy, Lord Kimberley replied CHAP, 
by telegram on May 12, iSSo, that the sovereignty of the queen ^^' 
over the Transvaal could not be relinquished, and that he hoped 
for the speedy accomplishment of federation, which would en- 
able free institutions, as already proposed, to be granted to Natal 
and the Transvaal, On June 3 Gladstone was confronted by a 
memorial signed by ninety liberal members, setting forth that 
the recall of Frere would conduce to the unity of the party. 
On August I Frere was superseded by telegram on the ground 
that the action of the Cape parliament, which had dropped the 
idea of federation, had removed the special reason for his con- 
tinuance in ofhce. 

Within the Transvaal the Boer leaders prepared for armed 
rebellion. The collection of taxes was violently resisted, and 
the speaking at mass meetings assumed a very warlike tone. 
Still Sir Owen Lanyon, the administrator of the Transvaal, 
assured Kimberley, so late as the end of November, that no 
serious trouble would arise. Sir George CoUey, who had suc- 
ceeded Wolseley as governor of Natal and high commissioner 
for South-East Africa, had recommended a reduction of the 
garrisons. On December 13 a mass meeting held at Paarde- 
kraal demanded the restoration of the republic under a British 
protectorate. A provincial government was formed, consisting 
of Krijger, Pretorius, and General Joubert, and on the i6th, 
" Dingaan's day," the national flag was hoisted at Heidelberg. 
Armed collision promptly followed. A British officer and 
some fifty men had to capitulate at Potchefstroom after a 
spirited defence of the court-house ; and all hope of a peace- 
ful accommodation vanished when Colonel Anstruther, while 
marching to Pretoria from Lydenberg with 250 men of the 
94th regiment, was caught at Bronkerspruit on December 20, 
and compelled to surrender, after most of his force had been 
disabled by a deadly fire and he himself had been mortally 
wounded. The affair rudely dispelled the idea that the Boers 
would never fight. By the end of the year 1880 the British 
garrisons were beleaguered, while the main Boer commando, 
penetrating into Natal territory, had occupied Lang's Nek and 
cnt out .scouts in the direction of Newcastle. 

The Boers had chosen their opportunity with astuteness, 
fi fighting strength of the English colonists in South Africa 
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caught in an exposed position beyond the Ingogo river, and chap. 
returned to camp with the loss of six officers and sixty-two men ' 

killed and sixty-four men wounded. 

He had lost practically the whole of his staff in these two 
actions, which had gravely demoralised his troops. But re- 
inforcements arrived at Newcastle under Sir Evelyn Wood, 
the second In command, and the military position improved. 
Meanwhile ihc pourparlers continued, and on January 10 Kim- 
beriey assured President Brand that, provided only the Boers 
desisted from their armed opposition to the queen's author- 
ity, the British government did not despair of making a satis- 
factory arrangement. He insisted on the cessation of armed 
resistance as a preliminary ; but at that point the battle of 
Lang's Nek brought the negotiations to a temporary close. 
They were resumed, in another form, between Brand and 
Colley, who now became aware for the first time of the tele- 
grams from the colonial office. It was only through Evelyn 
Wood that Colley learnt on what lines the government intended 
to settle the Transvaal. The purely Dutch districts were to be 
left independent, but the native territories were to be brought 
under British rule. Colley warned the colonial secretary that 
such a division would be " open to the gravest inconveniences," 
and he determined to resign rather than carry it out.' On the 
21st, in pursuance of instructions from the colonial office, he 
wrote to Kruger that he would agree to a suspension of hos- 
tilities if those conditions were accepted within forty-eight hours, 
but his private letters show that he sent the message with the 
utmost distaste. 

The knowledge that he might have to take a hand in an un- 
workable bargain may have prompted Colley in his resolution 
to put everything to the touch ; but the determinant factor was 
the entrenchment which Boer spades were raising on Lang's 
Nek. He decided to seize the precipitous and conical mass, 
known as Majuba Hill, which dominated the position, A column 
consisting of seven companies of infantry and a detachment of 
the naval brigade, 554 rifles in all, with three days' full rations, 
marched out on the night of February 27, Three companies 
were stationed as connecting links with the camp, while the 

' Butler, Lift of ColUy, pp. 333-39. 
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:;hap. remainder clambered to the crest. The ascent was successfully 
^'^- accomplished ; but, as the men were tired, no adequate de- 
fences were prepared. About sunrise the Boers discovered 
» their enemy. An attacking party under Commandant Smidt ad- 
vanced to the mountain; divided into two bodies, and, covered by 
a steady rifle fire, they stole quietly over the dead ground under 
the lower curve of the hill and worked tlieir way upwards. Foe 
hours the shooting continued without material advantage on either 
side. But towards noon a handful of Highlanders, who were 
^_ occupying an exposed position were driven back, and the re- 
^K serves, when called up into the fighting line, wavered. Supported 
^H by a galling fire, Smidt and his picked men rushed the summit, 
^H shot down the advance body, and drove the rest into the basin 
^H within the circular ridge, where they broke and fled down the 
^^k slopes, the Boers slaughtering them as they ran. Colley and 
^H another officer fell with their faces to the foe. With hardly a 
^H single casualty on their side, the Boers had accounted for twenty 
^H officers and 266 men, killed, wounded, or prisoners. 
^H Measured by die numbers engaged, Majuba was little more 

^H than a skirmish ; judged by its effects, immediate and remote, 
^H it almost deserves to be called one of the great battles of history. 
^H The Transvaal imbrt^lio had been followed with a very languid 
^H interest in the United Kingdom, where many people scarcely 
^^1 grasped the fact that the country was at war with the Boers 
^B till they suddenly learned that a British column had been anni- 
^H hilated and a British general killed. Public opinion, greatly 
^^ft excited, called angrily for retribution. At first the govern- 
^^^ ment made feverish preparations for retrieving the disaster. Sir 
^^^KFrederick Roberts was appointed to succeed Colley, and hurried 
^^^H I to the Cape with reinforcements. Then ministers begao 
^^^B iraver, and Gladstone suggested that to punish the Boers 
^^^B * in R-vcnge for Majuba would be " blood-guiltiness ". Sir 

^^^1 1 Wood was instructed to take up the negotiations at the 

^^^1 where his predecessor had left them. Meeting Joubert 

^^H ,ay between their respective lines, he arranged, on March 

^^H eight da>'s' annUtice, The Boers kept the conditions, ex- 

^^H n t|,i- . a'io of Polchefstroom, where Commandant Cronjc 

^H ■ nbert's orders. After sufl'ering much privation the 

^^k ,-,irrison surrendered on the 20th. Wood subse- 

^^L k :iL.i.>u-<.i on a restoration of arms and re-ocamiaLfl|L 
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iXajze pro formd. Prolongations of the armistice rapidly brought CHAP, 
aeace within sight. Brand came forward again as mediator, and 
Criiger appeared upon the scene. The terms, arranged on the 
previous day, were communicated to both houses of parlia- 
nent on the 2ist. The Boers were to acknowledge the suze- 
■ainty of the queen over the Transvaal, but were to retain the 
ight of complete internal self-government 

These conditions produced profound dissatisfaction in South 
\frica, where the Dutch element chafed at the name of inde- 
pendence being withheld after the fact had been conceded, 
while the English inhabitants of the Transvaal, who had sufTered 
nuch during the war, bitterly resented their abandonment, and 
bund many sympathisers, particularly in Natal. The Cape 
louse of assembly, under the influence of the newly formed 
Afrikander Bond, however, passed a perfunctory resolution ex- 
jressing satisfaction at the restoration of peace. At home deep 
ndignation arose against an arrangement which wore all the 
ippearance of a surrender and possessed but few elements of 
aermanence. In the house of lords, Caims, in the finest speech 
jf his life, arraigned the government for retreating from one 
xjsition after another, for using the ambiguous word "suze- 
•ainty,'" which the English people would be told meant sove- 
■eignty and the Boers something less than sovereignty, and for 
Jieir desertion of the natives. Kimberley's main argument in 
■epiy was that a continuance of hostilities would probably have 
raised the Dutch gainst the British throughout South Africa. 
Out of doors Mr. Chamberlain at Birmingham made himself 
ipolc^ist- in -chief for the government policy. It was not until 
the end of July that Sir Michael Hicks Beach was able to 
move a vote of censure which he had laid on the table in 
April. In answer to his strong indictment Gladstone protested 
that " it would have been most unjust and cruel, it would have 
been cowardly and mean, if on account of these defensive opera- 
tions [the attack on Majuha to save the camp at Lang's Nek] 
we had refused to go forward with the negotiations which, 
before the first of the miscarriages had occurred, we had al- 
ready declared that we were willing to promote and undertake ", 

Upon Sir Evelyn Wood, who had throughout recommended 
military action, fell the uncongenial duty of sitting with Sir Henry 
de Villiers and Sir Hercules Robinson, Frere's successor at the 
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. Caj^c, on the royal commission which assembled at Pretoria on 
June 14. The Boers succeeded in getting the conditions d 
peace modified to their advantage. But the concessions were 
far from satisfying the Volksraad, which suggested ve 
alterations in the convenlion, until abruptly informed by the 
British government that it must be taken as it stood. RstiGnl 
therefore it was on October 26, Two years afterwards Kruger 
came to Ixindon on yet another mission, and in Februar), 
1 884, obtained from the colonial secretary, Lord Derby, furthw 
approaches to complete independence. The title of the South 
African Republic was restored to the Transvaal state, and the 
assertion of British suzerainty disapjieareci from the preamble. 
But the discoveiy of rich goldlields had already rendered im- 
practicable that isolation of the Dutch farmers from the outside 
world which this convention of London endeavoured to perpetu- 
ate, Their restlessness produced the establishment of the New 
Republic in Zululand to which i-eference has been already made,' 
and raids into Bechuanaland. !n December, 1884, however, an 
expedition under Sir Charles Warren put a stop to their c 
croachmcnts in that quarter. 

The reversal of policy on the Indian frontier was equal^ 
abrupt. During the election campaign Lord Harrington had' 
announced that if the liberals came into power they would 
withdraw the forces from Afghanistan. Lepel Griffin, there- 
fore, pressed on the negotiation with Abdur Rahman. The 
sirdar's replies were ambiguous, but he played his game with 
supreme skill ; and 011 July 32 Griffin announced his recc^niticn 
1 the Indian government at a numerously attended durbar. 
V amfr placed his foreign relations under Bridsh con- 
J in return for an annua] subsidy. Frepararions for the evaeu- 
Kabul already bcgjun. were quickened by the news 
aittirj- disaster. To this the iivcompcience of Sher AB 
" eooraiiKc of the irniian go\-emment as Wali of Kan- 
■ntrilHiling causes The town had lapsed inU 
r, when news arri^-cvi that A)iJb Khan was coroii^ down 
Takiiii; %vith him some hastih' raised levies. SbeT 
1 tlie Hetmaod to watdi the ad\wice, white GeneiBl 
IfdHpilicbed to bold dte riwr witfa a British and sqiof 
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force, some 2,400 strong. On the approach of A)ub the wali's chap. 
men mutinied and went over to the enemy, though they were 
severely mauled by a detachment thrown across the river by 
Burrows, Feeling his position insecure, Burrows executed a 
series of retirements while Ayub came cautiously on. On July 
17 the British, who were misinformed as to the enemy's strength, 
»d%'anced to attack him at Maiwand. The Afghans soon out- 
Hanked the British ; artillery ammunition fell short ; a charge 
af Ghazi fanatics threw the native part of the brigade into 
confusion, and it crashed into the 66th regiment which was 
overwhelmed by numbers. Of the 2,476 men engaged at Mai- 
wand 934 were killed and 175 wounded or missing. Burrows 
extricated the remainder at much (personal risk, anil as the 
Afghans were apathetic in pursuit they stru^led on through the 
night into Kandahar. Ayiib made no serious attempt to take 
the city ; but he beat back, with heavy loss, an injudicious 
sortie by the demoralised garrison,' 

Sir Frederick Roberts, by a great march from Kibul, glo- 
riously retrieved this untoward disaster. His force consisted of 
^,986 men of all ranks and eighteen guns. There were, besides, 
over 8,ocxj followers and 2,300 horses and gun-mules. He prom- 
ised the Indian government that he would be at Kandahar under 
the month, and he was even better than his word. Such was 
the sprit of the Kandahar field force that it covered the 313 
miles in twenty-three days with the loss of only twenty camp 
follox\'ers and four native soldiers. Roberts marched into Kanda- 
har on August 31. Next day he came to a reckoning with Ayiib 
who had entrenched himself at Mazra. While Primrose made 
a feint on the Afghan left, the main attack was pressed by 
General Ross through the village of Pir Paimal. Despite the 
desperate rushes of the Afghans, the result did not long remain 
in doubt, and Ayub fled, leaving his camp and thirty-two 
pieces of artillery to the victors. Notwithstanding this decisive 
action the government persisted in the evacuation of Kanda- 
har, Their resolve was communicated to Lord Ripon in a 
despatch dated November 11. Lord Hartington laid down the 
principle that "any measure which would make necessary a 
permanent military occupation of Kandahar would be considered 

' RobctlB, Forty-otu Ytars in India, ii., 337. 
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[AP. by the government as open to the gravest objection ". It was 
not so much a question of holding the town as of ruling over i 
province requiring an army of 20,000 men. In any case Kan- 
dahar would be far more effectively reoccupied by England m 
an ally of the Afghans when their countrj' was threatened. 
Lord Hartington, therefore, desired Lord Ripon, Lytton's sue 
cesser as viceroy, to keep in view the paramount imporlatioe 
of withdrawal. 

The weak point in the policy of evacuation was that Kan- 
dahar would be left as the prize in a scramble ; so much a 
reticent paragraph in the queen's speech of January 6, 1 881, had 
practically confessed. Lytton fastened on it, and, having pro- 
cured the publication of jjapers, he arraigned the government, 
on March 3, in a vigorous and effective speech, in which he 
insisted upon the reality of the Russian designs on Afghan- 
istan. Abdur Rahman, who could barely hold his own in 
Kibul, could not possibly keep Kandahar, where he was hated 
The place was " to be left as a prize to be raffled for and rifled 
by every gamester in the sanguinary lottery of Afghan polilrcs . 
Derby and Argyll, in reply to the denunciations of Russian^ 
ambitions by Salisbury and Cranbrook, contended that KaD* 
dahar would entail an annual charge of over ;£i,ooo,0(» 
imperial resources, and that the garrison would be isola 
the midst of a hostile population. But the debate^ was c ' 
memorable as the occasion of Lord Beaconsfield s ^ 
speech. With signs of declining powers painfully ^Vj^j ^^ 
alluded briefly to the danger that the disintegratvo" "^^ ^^^^ 
isian would make an admirable pr etext jiw a ^"^^^^g^VS ^^ 
and then nerved him^^^|MMMtfBH^k^'^ ^ ^7 g,tA\^ 
that, even if " ' — v . 

tor 
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lesitation, by a wali appointed by the amfr, Ayiib came C 
bwn from Herat once more, and on the anniversary of the 
Bttle of Maiwand defeated Abdur Rahman's general near that 
atllefield, and seized Kandahar, Abdur Rahmi4n took a speedy 
evenge. On September 22 he routed Ayiib. and drove him as a 
ugilivc into Persian territory. Adopting with pride the saying 
iat " he ruled with an iron hand t>ecause he had to rule an 
ron people," he coerced tribe after tribe into subjection, and 
>y 1884 had made himself complete master of the kingdom. 
?ishin and Sibi remained under British administration.' 

Indian and colonial affairs received but intermittent atten- 
ion during the session of 1881 from a parliament immersed in 
rish legislation. The queen's speech of January 6 .stated that 
he condition of that country had assumed an alarming char- 
cter. Proposals were to be submitted, therefore, not only 
3r the vindication of order and public law, but to secure the 
rotection of life and property and personal liberty of action, 
t measure developing the principles of the land act of 1870, 
nd another establishing a system of county government in 
''Eland, founded on representative principles, were also pro- 
mised. Upon this te.xt Beaconsfield gravely rebuked the 
nvemment for having neglected the warning conveyed in his 
tter to the Duke of Marlborough,^ and urged them to produce 
leasures adequate to the occasion, and to proceed de die tn 
J**"- The Irish secretary promptly gave notice of a protection 
P">perty hill and an arms bill, which were to take prece- 
■ **' all other measures. Forster prefaced the introduction 
^ P">tecti*on of property bill by a description of the state 
Threatening letters excluded, 1,253 outrages had 
^ /* 'O the year 1880, two-thirds of which were committed 
• Qi- three months. The executants of the " unwritten 
L „ "'e /and league the chief secretary defined as " village 
^^*noMTi to the police. Under the provisions of the 
^P**/—''*?*-! tenant was empowered to issue a warrant for 
^E of" a. r» y person whom he might reasonably suspect of 
^^f"^^«:tices or agrarian offences, and to detain such 
~**^convicted prisoner for a period not to extend 
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insus of opinion when, on April 7, he opened his case for CHAP.I 
^ress of grievances due, according to him, not to the iniquity 
; landlords but to " land hunger " aggravated'by bad seasons. 
remedy consisted in the establishment of a land court to 
cognisance of rent, tenure and assignment, or sale. Re- 
e to it was to be voluntary. The court was to be em- 
red to find a "judicial rent" which was to remain in 
for fifteen years. During that period the landlord could 
vict his tenant except for the breach of certain specified 
lants such as the non-payment of rent. After the expira- 
>f a second term of fifteen years the landlord might resume 
ssion, with the court's consent, and he had the privilege of 
mption if the tenant wished to part with his tenant right 
bill contemplated peaceful settlements between landlord 
enant, but the power to contract out of its provisions was 
led to tenancies of ;i'i5o a year and upwards, From 
jer point of view the court was to be a land commission 
ating the sub-commissions which would sit in the provinces. 
sfer was to be cheap; the state would advance three- 
tiB of the purchase money and the tenant was not pre- 
d from borrowing the remainder. Advances would also 
ade for ^ricultural improvements, including the reclama- 
)f waste lands, and for purposes of emigration. 
»n April 19, before parliament reassembled after the Easter 
s, Lord Beaconsfield had passed away. The last few 
1 of his life, if not his happiest or most brilliant, had been 
I of his widest influence and his highest reputation. The 
nvatives, after long chafing at his leadership, had at length 
rted it with unquestioning enthusiasm ; and among multi- 
i of Englishmen of all ranks the old bewildered distrust 
changed to unfettered admiration. The later imperialist 
i of his career had obliterated many earlier memories ; a 
ration which had forgotten the Peelite disruption and the 
gle over the corn laws saw in the relentless parliamentary 
dsman, the acrobatic party manager of the past, only the 

ient of a vigorous and self-assertive foreign policy 
i raised British prestige and gratified patriotic senti- 
bfaapsthedetails of his imaginative Eastern diplomacy 
■ways understood ; but he had made politics interest- 
■ i new masters he had helped to call into power, 
L_- 
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debate collapsed, and the division gave the singular figures of CHAP. 
220 for the bill, and 14 against it. ''^* 

Whig landowners in the commons had shown their dislike 
of the bill, and in the upper house the most vigorous criticism 
came from Lord Lansdowne, and from the Duke of Argyll, 
who left the ministry, after a pungent correspondence with the 
prime minister,' in order to be free to attack a measure which 
he deemed demoralising and dishonest. In his most sardonic 
mood Salisbury taunted the government with banishing political 
economy to Jupiter and Saturn, and prophesied that the tenants 
would inevitably continue the agitation in order to wring further 
concessions from the landlords. Meeting in private conclave, 
the conservative peers resolved to allow the bill to pass its 
second reading and to amend it freely in committee. They 
carried out their threat with resolution, and of four important 
amendments the prime minister would only accept one, A 
collision between the two houses followed by a dissolution 
seemed imminent, for the peers insisted on their amendments, 
despite the plaintive remonstrances of Granville. But Gladstone, 
though he repudiated the use of the word compromise, dis- 
covered, much to the indignation of the Irish members, that 
most of the lords' amendments did not affect the principle of 
the bill, and Salisbury, dexterously availing himself of this 
narrowing of the controversy, allowed the bill to pass. 

The " message of peace " was far from accomplishing its 
professed aims. Nor could the protection act be said to have 
put a stop to the perpetration of outrages. Forster's theory 
that their authors were known to the police proved fallacious. 
Arrests could not be made because sufficient evidence was not 
forthcoming. He determined, therefore, on striking higher, and 
in the beginning of May Mr. Dillon, one of the leading Pamel- 
lite members, was consigned to jail. Still collisions between 
the peasantry and the police continued to be alarmingly com- 
mon. Forster. thereupon, as he wrote to Lord Ripen in India, 
put the act into much more active operation, and arrested right 
and Icft.^ Parnell, however, set himself to thwart the govern- 
ment policy. At a land league convention, held in Dublin, he 

' Utmoirs 0/ llic Duke of Argyll, n., jSg icq. 
'Wemysa Reid, Life of Fortler, ii., 350. 
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'. denounced the land act as a sham, and advised the faimento 
keep away from the court until its value had been ascertainoi 
by test cases. At a great demonstration in Dublin, dislo)!! 
language was used and the " uncrowned king " posed as a rival J 
to the executive. On September 26 Forster wrote to Gladstone 1 
suggesting the arrest of Pamdl, and the prime minister assentedl 
if, in the opinion of the law officers, he had by his speeches \ 
been guilty of trea.sonable practices. The premier went to Leeds, 
and there, on October 6, after a generous tribute to Forster. 
dcnoimced the men who were not ashamed to preach ' 
gospel of public plunder," and declared in a memorable phrase, 
that " the resources of civilisation were not exhausted ". On 
the 1 2th Forster met the cabinet and obtained their consent lo 
the arrest of the Irish leader. Pamell was convej-ed with swift 
secrecy to Kilmainham prison, and six of his followers followed 
their chief to jail. The league, dri\'en to desperation, issued a 
manifesto calling upon tenants to cease all payment of rent so 
long as its leaders remained in prison. On the 20th Forster 
proclaimed the lea^e as " an illegal and criminal organisation". 
When Pamell's followers had asked him who would lake his 
place in the event of his arrest he grimly replied " Captain 
Moonlight",' So it proved. The land courts opened on the 
day of the land league's suppressioru and by reducing rents some 
25 per cent, went far to show that the tenants' grievances wett 
by no incans iniaginaiy. But outrages continued, and e%en 
incronsed. The correspondence between Gladstooc and Forster 
doMm to the end of the }<ear is a melancholy analysis of cvnls 
•nd remedies. The chief secretary's continuance in office «'as, 
tDdeed, bcconiEng a subject of disquiet to some of the radicals. 
A furious attack ns made on him b>- the Irish members on ibc 
openii^ of [wrUsment on February- 7. iSSs, and e\-en froni dw 
coDservatiw benches munnurs ara« against the rigour of Irish 
coercioR. Lord Donoii^mare also carried in the bouse of lords 
% motion for k sdoct committee to inquire into the working of 
the Und act, dnugfa it bad been barely four months in opera- 
don. GUdstiooe met the diallcnge b>- a rcsohttioa, dedarii^ 
tbit «n- inqmry at that time wouM be injurious to the ioleiests 
ofgocxIftilminMtimtkininlrcfand. This he carried by 303 votes 

tot3$. 
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But the government had to determine what should be done CHAP. 
Dn the expiration of the protection act The chief secretary 
was compelled to admit that the graver kinds of outrage, murder, 
manslai^hter, and firing at the person, were on the increase, He 
t»ntended that not only must the act be maintained, but that 
additional powers must be given to the Irish government, in 
order to enable it to bring undoubted criminals to justice. His 
chief opponent was Mr. Chamberlain. Parnell was released 
on parole to attend a nephew's funeral in Paris. On his way 
he communicated his views to some of his friends who placed 
themselves in communication with Gladstone and Chamberlain. 
The president of the board of trade followed up the scent ; and 
on April 25 he was able to inform the cabinet that Parnell 
wished to co-operate in the cause of peace, but thai all depended 
on the settlement of the arrears question. Forster found that 
his colleagues were in agreement that the Irish leader could 
be released if he and his associates gave a public assurance 
of their resolve, so far as lay in their power, to put an end to 
intimidation, including boycotting. On the 29th Forster in- 
timated to Gladstone that he would resi^ rather than consent 
to such terms. Lord Cowper had already taken that step for 
reasons partly public, partly private, and the appointment of his 
successor, Earl Spencer, who was of cabinet rank, had been 
made public with Forster's full approval. While matters were 
in suspense Pameli's emissary. Captain O'Shea, communicated 
to Forster the result of a visit to Kilmainham. He read a letter 
from Parnell .stating that ; " If the arrears question be settled on 
the lines indicated to us, I have every confidence — a confidence 
jshared by my colleagues — that the exertions we should be able 
to make strenuously and unremittingly would be effective in 
stopping outrages and intimidation of all kinds". Further, 
Parnell gave a general promise that the home rulers would co- 
operate cordially for the future with the liberal party. On his 
own account O'Shea contributed the gloss that " the organisation 
which had been used to get up boycotting and outrages, should 
now be used to put them down ". Forster refused to have 
anything to do with this compact, and on May 2 he placed his 
resignation in Gladstone's hands. 

The " new departure " consequent on this transaction, namely 
■tiie release of the imprisoned members and of all suspects not 
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^CHAP. uKociatcd with the commission of crime, and its " lamentable 
consequence," the loss of the chief secretaiy, were briefly an- 
nounced by Gladstone on the same day. Forsler's successor 
proved to be, not Chamberlain, as the world expected, but Lord 
Frederick Cavendish, Lord Hartington's brother. Two days 
afterwards the ex-minister made his explanation in a speech of 
remarkable dignity. He had resigned, he said, because he had 
thought it wrong to buy obedience to the law by 
lawbreakers, Gladstone denied that an arrangement had been 
effected with Pamell ; but Pamell made no secret of the fact 
that communications had passed between himself and varioiu 
members of the government, and O'Shea confessed to havii^ 
been the intcrmediar;'. And bit by bit the details of the 
" Treaty of Kilmainham " came forth to light The document 
were read, and Forstcr stirred political passions to their depths 
when he declined to allow a garbled version of Pamell's Ictlei^ 
omitting all refei-ence to his suggestion that he and his friends 
would be able to support the liberal party^to pass. It appeared 
that O'Shca had taken upon himself to suppress the paragraf^ 
The whole transaction was bitterly criticised by Foreter's friends 
and by the conservatives. Mr. Balfour described it as standing 
alone in its infamy. 

Rut ihc " trcatj- " had already been rendered void of effect 
by a hideous crime. A band of Fenian assassins, known as Ik 
Invtncibles, who had vainly been dogging Forster's footsteps 
munliTcd his successor Lord Frederick Cavendish and the per- 
manent undcr-sccn;tar>'. Mr. Burke, as thej- were walking io 
brnAd dayi^ht thnnigh Phccnix Park. Dublin, on May 6. 
• in a car. they baffled the police for months, and no 
•e made. After Forster had magnanimously ^'^■ 
at Ihc disposal of the government, Mr. Qax^ 
«in. ial secreUiy" ^ ^^ vavs. became Irish 
«JoiM!«t kadcrs expressed thdr dctestatioo of ttj 
cnine, and Pamell even ioformcd Gladstone iM 
fi to reiiie froo the kadefihip of the hocne 
su>«--»c3tiaB »as evidenti>- sincere, but it 
r t£5hor« toted frotn this penod the 
r«e,^t^ »tiiwae «-««fc P«^,* 
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For the moment, however, a return was made to coercion, chap. I 
A committee of the cabinet took up a prevention of crimes bill \ 

already in prcjjaration and strengthened it until, in the words of '. 

one of its authors, Lord Chancellor Selbome, it was as strong in 
Its provisions as any law enacted for the preservation of peace in 
Ireland for more than a century. As introduced by Sir William 
Harcourt the bill created a special tribunal of three judges, who, 
it was eventually decided, were to be chosen by ballot, to preside 
over trials for treason, murder, and other a^ravated crimes, when 
the lord -lieu ten ant was satisfied that impartial verdicts could not 
be obtained. They would sit without juries ; but their judg- 
ments must be unanimous and there must be an appeal to the 
court for crown cases reserved. The [xilicc were authorised 
to enter houses by day or night to search for tlie apparatus of 
crime, and to arrest persons prowling about at night without 
reasonable cause. The lord-lieutenant could proclaim unlawful 
assemblies. Districts where extra police were needed had to 
pay for them, and compensation was to be levied locally for 
murders and maiming. This severe but salutary measure passed 
through both houses with but little amendment. Pamell, who 
seemed oppressed by the deed of Phoenix Park, used through- 
out language of moderation. His followers did not imitate him, 
but vigorously obstructed the bill, until after an all-night sitting, 
on July I. Lyon Playfair, the chairman of committees, sum- 
marily suspended eighteen of them. He strained his authority 
in so doing, but he materially aided the progress of the bill. 

Gladstone's arrears bill, the second reading of which was 
taken on May 22, proved to be adapted in principle from a 
measure brought in by Mr. Redmond, which Parnell had drafted 
in Kilmainham prison. In brief, it applied to tenancies under 
£10, and provided that on the application of either landlord or 
tenant the obligations on them should be cancelled, on two 
conditions : ( i ) That the tenant had paid his rent for November, 
1880 — November, 1881 ; (2) that he could give proof to the land 
court of his inability to pay in full. Further, the state was to 
contribute a sum not exceeding one year's rent or half the total 
arrears. Gladstone admitted that his bill could not be defended 
on lexical grounds, but both he and the chief secretary, Mr. 
Trevelyan, pleaded that a clearance of accounts was necessary 
: the. land act a fair chance. This ai^ument prevailed 
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CHAP, with the commons, and, after long debates in conuoittee, ti« 

^J^" bill passed its third reading by 285 votes to 177 on July 21. in 

^M the upper house. Lord Salisbury proceeded to riddle it witii 

H amendments much as he had treated the land bill ; but finally 

H allowed it to pass, though he declared it to be most pernicious, 

H an act of simple robbery which would bear the gravest results 

H in the legislation of the future. 

H In spite of the time consumed over Irish affairs, parlia- 

H ment succeeded in passing some useful measures. Sclbone 

^^ carried a married woman's property bill which placed married 

^1 women on an equality with men in the eye of the law as 

^1 regarded their private incomes, earnings, or inheritance. Cairns 

^P was the author of a settled lands act, remonng the chief 

H restrictions in dealing with entailed estates. A revised educa- 

H tion code relieved teachers from complicated returns, stimulated 

H them to take up special subjects, and while keeping the sj-stem 

H of payment by results attached greater importance than before 

H to regularity of attendance. 

H The finance as well as the general policy of the cabinet 

H was seriously affected by the affairs of Egypt British inter- 

H vention had become inevitable. The step involved a vote of 

^^ credit in the session of 1S82 of ;S3,30o.ooo, which Gladstone 

^1 met by raising the income tax from fivepence to eighlpence for 

^K the latter half of the financial jear. The condition of Egypt 

^K had called for European, and particularly British, attenti on for 

^M several years past. In 1875 the government d« 

^^ Stephen Cave, the paymaster general, on a financial 

^H His report, when it appeared in April. 1876, pi 

^H financial condition of the country to be by no means hopeten,' 

^H despite a debt of £7S,ooo,ocx) sterling; but severe comments 

^H were passed upon the dishonesty and extravagance of the gov- 

^H emment and its oppression of the fellaheen. For the moment 

^H the Cave report appeared to have checked the rake's prt^ress of 

^^P the khedive, Ismail Pasha. As a beginning of better things 

^^1 came the institution of the mixed tribunals in 1876, which did 

^^1 much towards suppressing the outr^eous claims of foreign coD- 

^^B cession -hunters by submitting them to international scrutiny. 

^^H An international public debt office, known as the Caisse de la 

^^H Vette publique was created in Cairo, and British and FreiKh 

^^H controllers of finances were appointed. 
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These officials were, however, prevented from getting to the CHAP, 
bottom of the mischief, and in consequence of a fresh report in 
August, 1878, they were suppressed, and a new experiment 
tried of a mixed ministry, consisting of Nubar Pasha, Rivers 
Wilson, an Englishman, and M. tie Blignieres, a Frenchman, 
who persuaded Ismail to mortgage his family estates, the Daira 
and Domains. But their efforts after economy were thwarted 
hy short loans, renewed on ruinous terms, and by anticipations 
of revenue. The khedive further set his European and Egyptian 
advisers by the ears, and forced Nubar Pasha to resign by 
provoking a military inieute. At ler^th the powers, at the in- 
stigation of Germany, took action ; they invoked the suzerainty 
of the Porte, and on June 26, 1879, Ismail was deposed by a 
decree of the sultan. To the clever s[>endthrift succeeded his 
son, Tewfik, patient, honest, but of limited intelligence. The 
dual control was revived with larger attributes, the representa- 
tives of France and England being Blignii;rcs and Major Evelyn 
Baring, subsequently Lord Cromer, who on being transferred to 
India in the following year was succeeded by Sir Auckland 
Colvin. They were assisted by a purely native ministry under 
Riaz Pasha. The law of liquidation wiped out the floating 
debt, consolidated the obligations of Egypt in a few great 
loans, and fixed the interest at a rate which under normal 
conditions it was possible, though very difficult, for it to pay. 
At the same time the caisse became a financial imperium in 
imperio, putting Egjpt into " a strait waistcoat of the severest 
kind ". The era of reform had dimly dawned.' 

During the first year of Gladstones government Egyptian 
affairs were growing rapidly worse. The agents appointed in 
Egypt under the joint control lacked moral support, while 
their mere presence depreciated the authority of the khedive and 
his native advisers. A military committee was formed, led by 
Ahmed Arab! and his abler and more unscrupulous associate 
Mahmud Sami. Raising the cry of "Egypt for the Egyp- 
tians," they aimed at purging the army of Turkish officers and, 
though in 3 smaller degree, ridding the country of the admin- 
istration of foreigners. They organised demonstrations before 

■ Loid Milner. Eaglattd in Egypt, wiLh additions by Sir Clinton Dawkins 
ud Sii J. Eldon GorsI, p. iSo; and the aummacy of events in Sir Auckland 
^ Tht Making of Modtrti Egypt, pp. 19-21. 
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. the khedive's palace, bullied his ministers, and in Febntaiy. 
1882, forced on him an administration of their own with 
Mahmud Sami as premier and Arabi as minister of war. 
Gambctta, who was at this time directing French affairs, uigal 
joint material intervention. Lord Granville, however, shrank 
from that step, and the upshot was a note of January- 8, 1882, 
in which the military party was denounced, and Ttwfik was 
solemnly assured that he had the moral support of the two 
powers. At this juncture Gambetta fell from power, and was 
replaced by M. de Freycinet, a politician e\'en more dilator)' 
than Granville himself. They invoked the European concert ; 
they discussed the idea of the intervention of the sultan under 
a European mandate, and to further that end despatched the 
English and French fleets to Alexandria. Finally, a conference 
was aimlessly summoned to Constantinople, 

Arabi was master of the government, but he could not am- 
trol the rabble. On June 1 1 armed rioting broke out in Alex- 
andria ; the British consul-general was wounded, some fifiy 
Europeans, mostly Levantines, killed, and much propef^' 
destroyed. Ui^ed on by Lord Salisbur^-'s scathing criticism, 
the cabinet, on July 5, decided on armed intervention in certain 
eventualities. This decision cost them John Br^ht, who re- 
sted rather than forfeit the con\-ictions of a lifetime. Mean- 
while Arabi was throwing up earthworks, and, on the stroi^ 
representations of Sir Beauchamp Seymour, the admiral in 
command of the British Mediterranean squadron, the government 
consented to the bombardment of the fortifications of Aiex- 
stidria. In pursuance of orders from home, the Frer>ch fleet 
took no part in the operations. On July 11 Seymour's iron- 
clads and gunboats with the loss of six killed and twenty-eight 
wounded, silenced the Eg>-ptian artillery, whose shot mostly fell 
short. Then Arabi retired into the interior; the nati\-c mob 
rose ag&in, burnt the European quarter of the dty and killed 
some 3,000 Europeans, Greeks and Levantines. For o\'eT two 
days the conflagratnn raged, and Seymour, with na tnxips to 
bdp him, could do no more than land marines for the protection 
of the khedivc at Ras-el-Tin. 

On July 30 the British cabinet decided on acting alone. 
The IVxte wiis informed by the ambassador at Constantinofdc, 
\jrw\ DiiiTfrin, that Grvat Britain considered herself in\-ested 
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with the duty of restoring order in H^gypt, and of saf^uarding CHAP, 
the Suez Canal. The services of a Turkish arniy corps were 
declined, Childers, an energetic secretary for war, pressed the 
preparations for the expeditionary force vigorously forward.^ 
Sir Garnet Wolseiey took command, while a contingent under 
General Macpherson co-operated from India. All told, the 
force numbered 40,560 officers and men. Arabi, on his side, 
had proclaimed a jehad, or holy war, and the fellaheen had 
flocked to his standard. On August 16 Wolseiey landed at 
.'Mexandria, and, after deceiving the enemy by an adroit 
manceuvre at sea, occupied Port Said, Ismailia, and other 
positions on the Canal. The jjasha. meantime, had entrenched 
himself at Tel-el-Kebir. There Wolseiey, after two minor 
engagements, found him on the dawn of September 13, stormed 
his lines, and put his truops to rout. Arabi fled to Cairo and 
was there taken prisoner by the Indian contingent after a 
forced march across the desert ; Damiotta and other places 
surrendered, and the war was over. Put on his trial, Arabi 
pleaded guilty to rebellion, but the sentence of death passed 
on him was commuted for banishment to Ceylon. 

The British government, having become solely responsible 
for the administration owing to the refusal of France and the 
other powers to co-operate, refrained from establishing a pro- 
tectorate over Egypt. Granville resorted instead to the fiction 
of " restoring the authority of the khcdive," and on January 3, 
1883, gave the powers to understanti that the garrison would be 
withdrawn as soon as the state of the country permitted. The 
Egyptian army was disbanded, and with infinite patience Sir 
Evelyn Wood and a handful of British officers proceeded to cre- 
ate a new force out of unpromising materials. General Wood's 
appointment was made on the advice of Lord DufTcrin, whom the 
government sent out to Cairo on a special mission. With bright 
optimism he summarised the situation in a series of eloquent 
despatches.^ His blue book was mainly designed to captivate 
the fancy of the British public ; it equipped the land of the Nile 

1 Life and Corrtipondtnce of H. C. E. Childers (by hia son, Lieut.-Col. 
Spencer Childeis), [i.. 117. 

' Far able expositions of Dufferin'a policy, sec Sir A. Lyitl, Li/t nf Ihe 

ii a/ DufferiH and Ava, ii., 46, and Sir A. Colvin, Making af Modern 

p. 97-37. 






The Irish crimes act of the Gladstone ministry seemed at first CHAP, 
to have failed as the peace preservation act had failed. The 
murders of a landlord and an agent could not be brought home 
to their authors, and on August 17 a terrible outrage took place 
at Maamtrasna. where a whole family, except one boy, were 
assassinated because it was thought that they knew too much 
about the doing to death of Lord Ardilaun's bailiffs. Juries 
were found public-spirited enough to convict the guilty, and the 
experiment of trial by a panel of judges was never put in force. 
Pamell, too, was still intent on moderation. About this time 
he stopped the ladies' land league, which had taken the place 
of the suppressed organisation, by withholding supplies. On 
October 17 a conference met in Dublin to set up new political 
machinery. The national league was formed. Pamell in.sisted 
on making home rule its principal object, much to the disgust of 
Davitt, an ardent advocate of land nationalisation. He was 
now at issue with the American extremists, Patrick Ford and 
O'Donovan Rossa, who thought that English public opinion 
could be terrorised into compliance with the nationalist demands. 
Their animosity was sharpened by the arrest of the Phcenix 
Park murderers at the banning of 1S83, and their conviction 
on the evidence of James Carey, one of their number who 
turned informer. 

An autumn session from October 24 to December 2 passed 
resolutions for the reform of procedure, abandoned in the sum- 
mer through pressure of public business. As a last resort 
Northcote tried to avert closure in any shape and came within 
forty-four of carrying his point. In its final form the suspension 

K: by the speaker or chairman of ways and means was 
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CHAP, safeguarded by the provision that it should not operate unless 
^ it had beem supported " by more than 200 members, or unless it 
shall appear to have been opposed by less than forty members, 
or opposed by more than 100 members". Grand committees 
on law and trade, which were to have the same authority as 
committees of the whole house, were also instituted by Glad- 
stone, to quicken public business. They jiistified their exist- 
ence, and it was reserved for the conservatives to strengthen 
those rules of procedure which at the outset they had strenu- 
ously opposed. 

The session of 1 883 began on February 1 3 with abundant 
promise of domestic legislation. But a prolonged debate on 
the address intervened, which was relieved from mediocrity by 
Korster's " impeachment " of I'amcU. The nationalist leader 
was accused of conniving at outrages and murdeis, of refraining 
from using his influence to prevent them, and of referring to 
them merely as " prejudicial when a suitable organisation existed 
among the tenants themselves". Pamell was with difficulty 
persuaded to reply to this indictment Next day, however, he 
delivered a chilling speech, in which the accusations were sedu- 
lously avoided, and a scornful indifference to English opinion 
expressed. A recrudescence of Bradiaugh, who in the interval 
had been fighting his case doggedly in the law courts, still further 
delayed public business. Gladstone produced a bill providii^ 
for affirmation. " I have no fear of atheism in this house, 
he said: "truth is the expctssaaa of tile divine mind, and 
however little our fe^^^drifildattjiH||lb to discern the 
means by iirtiid|^|^^^^^^^^^^^K|rescrvation. 
may leave ^fll^^^^^^^^^^^V "^^ ^ ^^^^ 
penoOBl^^^^^^^^^^^^^ftr due to thco- 
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GLADSTONE'S FRANCHISE BILL. 



constituencies, over 2oo,oc» to the Scotch and 400,000 to the CHAP. 
Irish — some 3,000,000 altogether, nearly twice as many as were ^^'' 
added in 1867, and nearly four times as many as in 1832. 
Every male adult in the United Kingdom who was the head 
of a household could become an elector. For the English 
bc»t)ughs a new " service " franchise was created. With regard 
to the counties, the ^50 landowners' franchise was to be 
abolished for the sake of uniformity; the qualification of a 
£lZ rateable value of 1867 reduced to ;^io yearly value, and 
the service, lodger, and household franchises of the boroughs 
extended to them. In Scotland the ;f 50 franchise was to be 
absorbed, as in England, and the ^14 occupation franchise 
reduced to £,'^0 clear annual value. Ireland was also to enjoy 
the lodger, service, and household franchise, while for the £i, 
fating value franchise there would be substituted a rating 
franchise of £\o annual value. Thus in each of the three 
countries the borough and country electorates would be placed 
on an identical footing. Gladstone's clearness of exposition 
forsook him when he came to give his reasons for not accom- 
panying an enlai^ement of the suffrage by a redistribution 
of seats. They were, in effect, that the second part of the 
reform would hamper the first ; and that when redistribution 
was joined to franchise it had always been of a trifling character. 
But he declined to "fall into the trap" of producing his plan, 
though he admitted that it ought to follow next session. 

The conservatives did not venture to deliver a direct attack 
on the bill, and were content with touching lightly on the 
unfitness of the agricultural labourer for the vote. They made 
legitimate capita! out of Gladstone's failure to disclose his redis- 
tribution scheme, declaring that the new constituencies would be 
"gerrymandered," that is manipulated, for the benefit of the 
dominant party. Lord Salisbury took an early opportunity for 
hinting that he would force a dissolution as soon as possible. 
The debates therefore proceeded with an air of unreality, 
the chief topic being the over-representation of Ireland and 
the ignorance of its population. The fate of the bill seemed 
secure, so far as the commons were concerned. Lord John 
Marmers's amendment, that the house would not proceed with 
the measure until it had the full details of the government 

me of parliamentary reform before it, was rejected by a 

yOL. XII. 23 
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P. majority of 1 30 votes, and the bill was read a second time with- 
out a division. The progress in committee was slow, owing to 
the rcjKaJled attempts of the conservatives to farce a revclatin 
of his redistribution scheme from the prime minister. Bi4 
in other respects they were at cross purposes, and Churchill, 
once more in open revolt against Northcote, frequently voted 
with the government. An amendment excluding Ireland wai 
defeated by 332 to 137, after Gladstone had made a passionate 
iippcril for justice. Finally Gladstone imperiously swept away 
an amendment advocating woman's suffrage. He sent the bill 
up to the lords on June 26 with the significant quotation: 
" Beware of entrance to a quarrel ; but, being in, bear't that th' 
opposcr may beware of thee". 

Claims at once gave notice of a resolution, to the effect that 
the house "while prejiared to concur in a well-considered and 
complete scheme for the extension of the franchise," v,*ould 
refuse assent to the bill, unless adequate security were given 
that it should only take effect as part of such an entire scheffl& 
When Kimbcrlcy moved the second reading of the bill Salisboiy 
supjxMied the amendment in a caustic speech, containing, how- 
ever, the si^gestion that the whole difficulty would be at an 
end if the government would introduce a clause preventing the 
scheme irom coming into operation without redistribution. His 
suggesticm was not accepted, though it was pri\-ately discussed 
by C«ims and Granville, and the gOTemn»cnt suilered defirat by 
305 vote;«to 146. Gladstone thereupon announced that the bill 
would be re-intjtxluccd in an autumn sessioa. An attempt at 
corapcomiw made by the Earl of Wemyss was rejected, and 
both ^idcs hastened to present their case to llie country. 

The queen anxmcely impressed upon Gladstone bier desiic 

ttt the dispute bctwvcn the two bouses should be peacefblly 

nkd. He fuQy cotKunrd, and on August 30 made ^ 

It of a >fneaof ipe e cbes m Scothnd in which be deprecated 

iwnc changes m the oonstitutiao of the coontr)'. and. 

t Ibr t>if\ij; b)- iLliutLiug bran their pic se at 

do then unaecctsary. Hb 

« of theat. did aol an aU caacc iniCBKe Us 

4e mreatod fay Mr. |ohB UeK^:<( abook -oadBe or 

' the i)fi|ier cba^idber «>«i«n^ « txraon vngac Sdl 
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Villa, near Birmingham, where a meeting attended by Northcote CHAP, 
and Churchill was broken up, with the subsequent result that 
Mr, Chamberlain was called to task in the house of commons 
for his inflammatory language, and only escaped censure by 214 
votes to 17S. The first definite overture was made by Lord 
Hartington, who, on October 4, suggested that the conservative 
leaders should be shown the redistribution bill, and that if they 
were satisfied vvith its fairness they should co-operate with the 
government in carrying the two measures successively. This 
public proposal quickened the private negotiations which had 
been initiated by the queen. But the autumn session was well 
advanced, and the bill, having passed through its stages in the 
commons by large majorities, had gone up to the lords before 
differences of opinion could be finally adjusted. On November 
ig, Salisbury and Northcote called on the prime minister in 
Downing Street, and at subsequent meetings, Hartington, Gran- 
ville and Sir Charles Dilke were taken into council. On the 
27th Gladstone informed the queen that " the delicate and novel 
communications " had been brought to a happy termination.' 

The franchise bill was accordingly read a third time in 
the house of lords on December 5, the day after the redistri- 
bution bill, the joint product of the rival leaders, had been read 
a second time in the commons. The latter was a bold measure 
extinguishing no less than r6o seats. Thus, all boroughs up 
to a population of 1 5,000 would be merged in the counties ; 
all towns up to 50,000. and the counties of Rutlandshire and 
Herefordshire, would cease to be represented by more than one 
member. London would have thirty-seven additional members, 
but the City would lose two of its four members. Liverpool 
would have six additional members, and Glasgow and Birming- 
ham four ; Yorkshire sixteen additional members and Lanca- 
shire fifteen. The net result was that England would obtain 
six additional seats and Scotland twelve. One-member divi- 
sions would be instituted, except in the City of London, and 
existing towns of between 50,000 and 165,000 inhabitants, 
which would be allowed to rettim two members. After an 
adjournment, the house met again on February 19, 1885, when 

'llCHlcy, Gladitotu, iii., 135-38; and Lsng, Sir Stafford Norlhcalc, ii., 

23' 
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portant instrument. He vented his wrath in the Reichstag upon CHAP, 
the obscurity and dilatoriness of British diplomacy, and set up 
vexatious claims in New Guinea. The southern part of that 
island, which the Australians regarded with a jealous eye, had 
actually been annexed by the Queensland government, but in 
1883 the colonial office declared the act to be "null in point of 
law and not to be admitted in point of policy ", Confederation, 
Derby declared, must precede such an increase of responsibility. 
The protectorate of the southern part and the adjacent islands 
from which the British government shrank had to be hastily 
proclaimed in August, 1 8S4, in order to frustrate a scheme for a 
French protectorate ; but German warships descended on the 
northern coast, and the German flag was hoisted there. The 
full measure of the chancellor's pretensions was accepted through 
the influence of Gladstone, who wished to secure German support 
in Egypt ; and Australian loyalty suffered a serious affront. 

The difficulties in the Sudan which contributed more than 
any other cause to the fall of the second Gladstone administra- 
tion, were largely of its own making, A situation of some 
perplexity was admittedly created by the rise of the mahdi, the 
embodiment of a great revival of Moslem fanaticism. From 
February, 1S77, to August, 1879, the vast territory had been 
vigorously administered by Charles George Gordon, who, as a 
young officer of the Royal Engineers, had shown extraordinary 
powers of leadership at the head of an irregular force which 
enabled the Chinese government to suppress the Tai-ping 
rebellion in 1864. His achievements had given him a world- 
wide reputation and gained for him the appointment from 
the khedive of governor-general of the Sudan. The Arabs 
respected and obeyed a ruler whose sublime self-<onfidence was 
founded on a religious faith deeper than their own ; and in a 
series of daring military expeditions Gordon crushed the slave- 
dealers. But this nineteenth-century crusader established no 
permanent government, and after his departure disorder and 
confusion prevailed. The khedive's ministers were intent upon 
the impossible task of restoring his authority, and the British 
cabinet confined itself to a disclaimer of responsibility. In the 
result, General Hicks, an officer in the Egyptian service, was 
despatched into Kordofan with the riff-raff of an army, some 
} strong, consisting chiefly of Arabi's disbanded fellaheen. 
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the hero started on his mission. " We were proud of ourselves chap, 
yesterday," said one minister to another ; " are you sure that we 
did not commit a gigantic folly?" Gordon's instructions were 
vague and contradictory. In London his commission was con- 
fined to advice ; he was to make the removal of the garrisons his 
immediate and principal care and to report on the best means of 
so doing. When he arrived at Cairo executive duties were laid 
upon him, for the khedive appointed him governor-general of 
the Sudan. " Whose servant was he ? " asked Northcote soon 
after Gordon reached Khartum, and the uncertainty carried 
with it fatal consequences. 

His mission was probably doomed to failure in any case. 
Two Europeans who were taken captive by the mahdi, Slatin 
Pasha and Father Ohrwaider, both inclined to the opinion that 
the evacuation of Khartum might have been safely managed 
without him, whereas his arrival merely tempted the Egyptian 
element to remain.' Besides no one man could resist a movement 
of fanatical Mohammedanism unless he had effective force behind 
him, and Gordon had none. His own notion of his mission 
differed from that of the government. He aimed at establish- 
ing a settled rule in the Sudan and intended to remain there 
until his task was accomplished. To that end he made the 
startling proposal that the ex-slaver, Zobeir, whose son he 
had himself caused to be put to death, should be sent to help 
him and to succeed him as governor when he left Khartum. 
Gladstone alone of the cabinet was in favour of accepting the 
proposal, and the Arab was undoubtedly the only man capable 
of making head against the mahdi. Zobeir being refused him, 
Gordon fell back upon the policy of " smashing up " the prophet 
by means of military support, and passionately demanded the 
despatch of British troops to Wady Haifa or even of two 
squadrons of cavalry to Berber. For himself, he declared, he 
would never desert those who had trusted him and whom he 
had involved in a struggle with the dervishes. 

The fall of Berber on May 26 cut off Gordon from civilisa- 
tion ; and, as his cowardly troops ran like hares, he had soon to 
remain on the defensive behind his entrenchments in Khartum. 
He succeeded nevertheless in sending down 2,600 persons in 

' Slatin. Firt and Svord in Ihi Soudan, pp. iSo-Si i and Ohrwaider, Ten 
^^fap' Caflivily in the Makdi's Camp, ch. vii. and viii. ^^m 
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CHAP, safety to Assuan. The siege was at first in the nature of a 
■ loose investment, but the dervishes had closed round the tcnm 
long before Gladstone had ceased arguing to his own satisfaction 
that Gordon was " surrounded " but not " hemmed in ". On Sep- 
tember lO, Gordon sent Colonel Stewart, his second in command, 
and two other Europeans down by steamer to convey news to 
I^wcr Egyi>t, and if possible to lend a helping hand to any 
force that might be coming up the Nile or across the desert, 
But the steamer was treacherously run aground and the 
party was murdered. In October the arrival of the mahdi 
before Omdurman, the fort on the left bank of the White Nil(^ 
put fresh zeal into the dervishes. They isolated the place from 
Khartum, and on January 15, 1885, it surrendered after a 
illant defence by Farragalla Pasha. 
For months the public at home had clamoured for the relirf- 
of Gordon. The cabinet argued the pros and cons of an exped^ 
tion all through May and June, and on July 15 Hartington 
brought matters to a head by declining to be responsible for 
military policy unless a decision was reached. Before parliament 
rose a pledge was given that, if necessary, an expedition wouW 
be sent to Khartum and the votes for it were taken. Even »^ 
much time was wasted in the discussion of rival routes, un 
Lord Woiseley, who was selected to command the ™'^'^ 
force, got his way, and it was resolved to proceed up the • 
But it was not till September i that the preparations *^'^^ f^'^j^^^ 
pleted anil Woiseley was able to leave England to '^'/^^jj, 
march from Egypt. The expedition, instead of being ^ 

„j v„j 1 mmended by those on the spot, no _^7 
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arrived, and were received with delight as bringing tidings of CHAP, 
him. But a delay of thrL-e days occurred at Gubat, spent partly 
in removing the Egyptian troops and replacing thecn with 
Sudanese, as Gordon wished, and partly in making reconnais- 
sances. At lengtli on the 24th Sir Charles Wilson, who had 
succeeded to the command, started with two steamers on his 
perilous' quest. The voyage took four days, and when Wilson 
sighted his goal he discovered that the Egyptian flag had 
disappeared from government house. Khartum had fallen to 
an assault made at dawn two days before on January 26 ; 
Gordon had been killed, and the famine-stricken population had 
been delivered over to massacre and pillage.' 

Anger and consternation filled England when the news of 
the fall of Khartum was received on February 5, The queen 
openly expressed her feelings of pain. The opposition promptly 
moved votes of censure in both houses ; that in the lords was 
carried by 181 votes to eighty-one, while in the commons the 
government escaped defeat by an attenuated majority of fourteen. 
The cabinet discussed the propriety of resignation, but Glad- 
stone dissuaded his colleagues, In spite of radical murmuring, 
they took up the policy of " smashing the mahdi " earnestly 
pressed upon them by Lord Wolseley. A mixed British and 
indian force, with a contingent patriotically despatched by New 
South Wales, advanced from Suakim, and preparations were 
made for laying down a line from that port to Berber. Much 
ineflfectuai slaughter ensued, including a heavy toll levied by 
toe Arabs when they surprised General McNeill's zariba on 
^^arch 22, Then, as the situation on the Afghan frontier 
^«caine menacing, the government began to waver ; and in 
P"!. despite the queen's displeasure, they decided to withdraw 



^^^ " was undoubtedly the delay at Gubat that brought about the fall ot 
#^**"^'"- Father Ohr«>alder asserts that if twenty red-coats had arrived the 
^^e would have been saved, and that the mahdi, who had determined on 
f-^^'""" i"lo Kordofan, only decided on attacking when he heard that the 
Sr^*™** were delaying iheir advance \Ten Yean' Captivity, pp. 167-68), 
r * h-"P^'''= Wilson in his narrative, From Khorti to Khartoum, points out 
t^ I " ""^ ^"y was <o see that his small force, with its wounded, was secure 
^ays '"'^'^'^ attack, while there was nothing lo show that a delay of a coipic 
^Vcd *'"'''' ""^^ much difference. In any case Khartum could have been 
?_j Vi, ," ^""^ '""^ 'f the ejcpeditionary force had started from England, as 
k^V^Klcy urged, a fc„ ^^^^ „,ii„ t^an it did. 
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ordinary accident, such as a disturbance at Penjdeh ". The chap, 
cat»net accepted this dilatory arrangement, but before any con- 
clusions were reached the dreaded event happened. General 
Komarov, on March 20, attacked the Afghans and routed 
them. He contented himself with proclaiming the annexation 
of Penjdeh, while the British mission, placed in a position at 
once precarious and humiliating, retired in the direction of 
Herit. 

Lord Ripon, who had rendered himself unpopular with the 
English in India by what they considered undue deference to 
native susceptibilities, had been succeeded in 1884 by Lord 
Dufferin. One of the new viceroy's first proceedings was to 
invite Abdur Rahman to meet him in India, and a durbar was 
arranged at Riwai Findi. The amir crossed the border on the 
very day that his troops were routed at Penjdeh, and next day 
he met the viceroy. With Oriental impassiveness he treated the 
incident with which all Europe was ringing as a frontier scuffle 
of no importance, and his main preoccupation seemed to be the 
exclusion of British troops and officers from his country at all 
hazards, even at the risk of losing Herit A!i he required was 
arms and money, and he was not disposed to insist upon Penjdeh 
as an int^ral part of Afghanistan. He returned home, after 
earnest professions of loyalty to the alliance, with breechloaders, 
heavy guns for Herdt, and ten lakh of rupees. "All the lies 
which were repeated to the Indian government were washed out, 
and the friendship of the two nations was publicly announced 
to the world," he afterwards recorded in his autobiography.' 
Dufferin, though alive to the difficulty of defending "the in- 
violability of a frontier nearly a thousand miles from our own 
borders," considered that " the betting was in our favour so far 
as the amir and even his people were concerned ".^ 

The Indian government prepared for the despatch of 25,000 
men to Quetta, in order, if necessary, to throw a garrison into 
HerAt before the Russians could get there. Arrangements were 
made for the mobilisation of a second army corps, so that, on 
the declaration of war, 50,000 troops would cross the border. 
The railway works, which had been suspended, were resumed, 
and it was calculated that the line would reach Quetta in four 

^ AutoUography of Abdur Rahman, ii., 129. 
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CHAP, months' time. At home the government showed due perceptiun 

^^^- of the seriousness of the crisis. On April 3i the announcement 

WM made that a vote of credit for Xi i.coo.ooo would be asked 

ifor, ;£"4,ooo,ooo would be required for the Sudan, and the 
remainder devoted to "special preparations," £4,ooo,CXX) fa 
the army and £2,500,000 for the navy. In moving the vole 
Gladstone used lofty and spirited language. Such was the 
iinprt^ssion produced by the premier's speech that all hostile 
amendments were withdrawn, and, a few da>"S later, he thanked 
the opposition for their patriotic and forbearing action. Port 
Hamilton, an island in the Pacific, which threatened Vladivostok, 
was occupied. 
The government decided, nevertheless, on pushing con- 
ciliation to its utmost limits, Lumsden, sorely mortified at the 
failure of his mission, was recalled. A suggestion was thrown 
out that the responsibility for the Penjdeh collision should be 
referred to a neutral arbitrator, such as the King of Denmaric. 
, The proposal never ripened, but a provisional arrangenKnt that 

I the place should be neutralised, pending the assignment of its 

I ownership, materially advanced a pacific solution. Speaking at 

I the Royal .Academy dinner on May 2 in the presence of the 

I Russian ambassador, Granville expressed his belief that the 

peace of Europe would not be disturbed The opposition cod- 
I sidered that a surrender had been made to Russia, and Salisbury 

^^^ was provoked at Hackney to the satire that, " the government go 

^^^k into every danger with a light heart, and then the>- make up by 

^^^H escajnng from it with a light foot ". Debates in both houses 

^^^B failed lo throw fresh light on the relations with Russia, though 8 

I vote of jC;,ooo,000 for the new line of frontier defence vas 

^^ earnest of the government's intention to abide b}' its responsi- 

^^^_ bilitics. and a hostile motion ^^-as lost by only 30 \-otea Little 

^^^^L progress, howesxr, had been made with the negotiations when 
^^^^H the Gladstone go\'ciTiment came to an end. It may be added 
^^^^H here that Salisbury* took them where Gran\'ilie had left theoii 
^^^^H and Colonel West Ridgeway was appointed to take charge of 
^^^^H the boundarj' commissiotL The claim of Russia to Penjdeh 
^^^^^ was conceded, but fresh difTicuities arose on the spot, and the 
^^^^ coounissioDer had to be deputed to Sl Petersburg before a 

I protocol was signed in July, 1S87. delimiting the whole frontier 

^^^^L between Ae Hari-Rud and the Oxus. 
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The fall of the Gladstone government came, when it did CHAP, 
come, unexpectedly. Discredited by its lack of success in ■ 

dealing with Ireland, by the disasters of the Sudan, by the 
feeling that the national honour had not been well maintained, 
and by the knowledge of its domestic discords, it iingcred on, 
until the cabinet was nearly torn to pieces over the questions 
of the renewal or non-renewal of the crimes act and of the 
establishment of representative local government in Ireland. 
Lord Spencer prevailed, and the act was proioi^ed in a modified 
form, though Sir Charles Dilke and Mr. Chamberlain were with 
diffictilty dissuaded from withdrawing their resignations. At 
last the opposition found their long-sought opportunity. An 
adroitly contrived amendment to Childers's budget was moved 
by Sir Michael Hicks Beach. The perplexed chancellor of the 
exchequer proposed to make both ends meet by increasing the 
spirit duty and the beer tax, by equalising the death duties on 
real and personal property, and by raising the income tax from 
jd, to 8d. Sir Michael Hicks Beach condemned the increase of 
the beer and spirit duties in the absence of any corresponding 
increase of the wine duties, and deprecated the increase of the 
tax on real property while no relief was given to the rates. He 
carried his amendment, amid wild demonstrations of delight from 
the Irish members who voted with the opposition, and Churchill, 
by a majority of 12 — 264 votes against 252 ; and, on June 12, 
Gladstone announced the resignation of the government. He 
was offered and declined an earldom. 

Gladstone's second administration presented a conspicuous 
and unfavourable contrast to the first. Ireland, which during 
his former period of office had offered him a field for bold and 
comprehensive reforms, was during his second term a scene of 
confusion and disorder, aggravated by vacillation, uncertainty, 
and divided counsels in the cabinet. At home and abroad 
Gladstone was called upon to face problems with which he was 
far less fitted to deal than those of his earlier premiership. His 
strength did not lie in the control of foreign politics or the 
direction of military affairs, but rather in financial management 
and in the construction and exposition of those measures of 
domestic legislation with which he had set the crown and seat 
upon the era of economic middle-class liberalism. Between 
1869 and 1873 he had the advantage of being thoroughly in 
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CHAP, sympathy with the party which on the whole represented the 
' dominant force in politics at the time. The situation was very 
different a dozen years later. Liberalism was abandoning iB 
mid-century ideals and was feeling the new influences which 
had been brought into active politics by the enlar^ment of the 
franchise. Gladstone, conservative in intellect, in temperament 
opportunist, was endeavouring, with incomplete success, to 
adapt himself to the change: conscious of the radical move- 
ment and yet regarding it with a distrust which was fully 
returned by the radicals themselves. The constituencies, 
however, were still liberal ; and the conservatives, as the next 
general election showed, had gained little from the failures 
which had discredited the outgoii^ ministry. The country 
might have remained for some years longer under the rule ol 
liberal cabinets, coloured by a steadily increasing infusion of the 
radical element, but for that startling change in his Irish 
policy by which Gladstone himself broke up his party and 
enabled its rivals to carry over the majority of the el^rtorate. 




HE incoming government were in a minority of nearly lOO, chap. 
id a dissolution could not be advised before November, when '^V- 
e franchise and redistribution bills would come into opera- 
)n. But so grave was the outlook abroad that the con- 
rvative leaders decided on taking office.' A prolonged hitch 
isued, because Gladstone declined to give specific pledges of 
pport in the conduct of public business, while he was most 
iwilling to return if Lord SalLsbury, who was summoned to 
'indsor, failed to form a ministry. The queen intervened, 
id on June 23 brought the interregnum to an end by recom- 
ending the new premier to close with his rival's offer to pro- 
de facilities for supply, together with an assurance that there 
as no idea on the part of the oppo.sition of withholding ways 
nd means. Lord Randolph Churchill's flat refusal to join the 
ovcmment if Northcote continued to lead the commons, pro- 
uced a second crisLs. He was adamant ; and a division on a 
dint of detail having shown that many of the party felt with 
jm the need of a stronger leader, Northcote generously 
::jnscnted to accept a peerage as Earl of Iddesleigh with the 
j-esidency of the council. Sir Michael Hicks Beach became 
^der of the house and chancellor of the exchequer, and 
Jjurchill took the India office. 

The new ministers met parliament on July 6. Though no 
.{:ua1 bargain existed, intimations had been made to the Irish 
^(11^'^ tbat they were prepared to dispense with coercion, 
^urchill had even told Pamell that if he joined the govern - 
^jit he would not consent to renew the crimes act, and the 
^-^ver had been : " In that case you will have the Irish vote at 

i. Si r Sf^fford Norlhcoli, ii., ati. 
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Accordingly the new viceroy. Lord Camamm, 
after rejecting in the house of lords the idea of re-enactirg 6t 
statute as a whole, or e^'cn with the omission of such portiom 
of it as the powers for changing venue at the discretkm of the 
executive and for dealing summarily «^■th charges of intitnic^- 
tion, pronounced in the name of his colleagues against all ex- 
ceptional legislation. Shortly after this remarkable dcclaratioD 
Pamell on July 17 took advantage of his imderstandir^ ^tb 
the ministry to demand an inquiry into the executions for the 
Maamstrasna and other murders. The demand was in form re- 
fused, though the government promised that tbe lord-lieutenant 
wouid carefully consider an)- memorials presented to him on the 
matter : he did so. with the result that the exccutitms were found 
to be just. Pamcll's motion gave Hicks Beach and Churchil! 
opportunity of aspersing Lord Spencer's policy. These attacks 
on a much-enduring statesman were indignantly repudiated by 
many conseri-atives, and denounced by Br^ht, at a banquet 
held in Lord Spencer's honour, as acts of dLsJoyalty to the 
crown and direct hostility to Great Britaia The ministerialfet 
press was irritated ; the public perplexed. Subsequent dis- 
closures further revealed that Carnarvon, with the knowledge 
and approval of Lord Salisbur>-. sought a pri\-ate inter^-iew with 
Pamell, and that it was held in June in an empty bouse fa 
Grosvenor Square. The viceroy made it clear that he spol:e 
only for himself; but in the course cX a desultory- cooversatioo 
he displayed leanings towards home rule in a limited fonn 
v^ijdi the Irish leader was careful, when the opportunitj- arose, 
to turn to his own advantage. Interviews with Pamell were 
ain'ays risky expedients.' 

Apart from their ungenerous treatment of Lord Spencer. 
tbe "go\-emment of caretakers " acquitted themseK-cs credit- 
ably. Bradlaugh once more presented himself to take the oath: 
the leader of the house appealed to the resolutions previously 
passed, and the matter was settled without a division. Hicks 
Beach carried a budget practically identical with his prede- 
cessor's, sa\-e for changes in those matters on which Gladstone's 
govenunent had been defeated. The prime minister was 

• Wouton OuBCfciK, Lif, efLari Kmm4titk CkmrtkaS. L. jgj, 
1 •Carmnxin gKv« iwo nrlaiuiHinc of ihw iacidcnl in nrlimait. ita fo* 

«• Jaac I*. is», ilie ncood on Ma; 3, 1888. 
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responsible for a bill for the housing of the working classes, CHAP. 
which empowered the local government board to pull down 
dwellings unfit for human habitation, and rendered landlords 
liable for letting unsound or insanitary tenements. The worst 
urban slums were gradually ruconstructed under this useful 
measure, which strong individualists like Lord Bramwell de- 
nounced as an advance towards state socialism. The Ashbourne 
act, so called after its author, the Irish lord chancellor, was a 
courageous experiment by which .£s,cxx),ooo were set aside for 
advances to Irish tenants for the purchase of their holdings, the 
loans carrying a 4 per cent, interest, and forty-nine years being 
allowed for repayment Among the legacies of the late govern- 
ment, abandoned for want of time, was a criminal law amend- 
ment bill, intended for the protection of young girls. The 
editor of a London evening paper found in it a topic for a 
series of highly sensational articles, and for an adventure in 
the manufacture of evidence which ultimately consigned him 
to Holloway jail. But he had at any rate awakened public 
interest in the subject. The bill was hastily re-introduced, and 
the " age of consent " raised from fifteen to sixteen. The in- 
stitution of a secretaryship for Scotland was a useful measure 
of administrative reform, and a bill for Australian federation 
led the way to great things to come. Churchill's unexpected 
capacity in office had won universal praise. He lent liveliness 
to the debate on the Indian budget by an animated attack on 
Lord Ripon's administration. The most unpopular of that 
viceroy's measures with his fellow-countrymen in India had 
been an act passed in the previous year, and generally called 
the " libert bill," after the legal member of the council. This 
act, which created a prodigious stir, gave native district magis- 
trates and session judges powers to try Europeans who were 
brought before them, though those placed on their trial could 
claim a jury, half of whose members at least were to be whites. 
Even before the resignation of his ministry, Gladstone had 
contemplated an extension of local government to Ireland with 
an elective central board, a scheme for which Mr. Chamberlain 
stood sponsor.' The ex-premier's natural bent towards the 
encouragement of popular aspirations, and his keen del^ht in 

' Morlejr, Gladtlont, Hi., 193, 194. 
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the parliamentary game, tc^ethcr with the reeling that ifhf 
failed to play a master card He would lose that game, now 
ht;gan to propel him a long way further towards the idea of a 
separate legislature and executive for Ireland. Some weeks 
before parliament rose, he was vaguely sounding Granville and 
Derby on the possibilities of a "larger plan" — Ireland to be 
treated like Canada. He received considerable encouragement 
from Granville, but Derby expressed " unalterable " disapproval.' 
His next pre-occupation was to prevent an open rupture betwea 
Lord Hartington and the whigs, on the one hand, and Mr 
Chamberlain and the radicals, on the other. Pamdl played 
uixjn the hopes and fears of both English parties impartially by 
announcing at Dublin on August 24, that in the new parlia- 
ment the Irish party would have "a programme and a platfonD 
widi only one plank, and that one plank, national independence". 
Churchill left this audacious challenge alone, but Lord Harting- 
ton and Mr. Chamberlain united in condemning it. Otherwise 
they were wide as the poles asunder, and the whig chief made 
no attempt to conceal his dislike for his radical colleague's 
" unauthorised prc^ramme," which included the compulsory 
expropriation of landlords for the purpose of creating peasant 
holdings — ridiculed under the title of " three acres and a cow' 
— free education, a progressive income tax, and much besides. 

These cross-currents, combined with a passing gust of alann 
Bs til the stability of tlie Church of England, rendered Glad- 
course one of supreme difficulty as the general election, 
which had been fixed bj' an understanding between the two 
s, divw near. His address of September \y was 
rmatic. On iwnie matters he appeared in agrce- 
•A Harth^ton, on others with Mr. Chambcrlaia 
he wmtc with Delphic obscurity. The con- 
Buiy things to distract them frotn the Iitsh 
! misairrtages in ibre^ f^^T (^ ^^ ^^ 
nt, and numerous pcnonalitiesL Mr. Cham- 
I Hutington to Rip \xn Wmkic ; ChnrduQ 
I boa-con stri ct u c. condemned to swallDnr 
nt of the radiod pnagranunc. While 
: IMc g w efTWDcnt. ChiMeis, prooo un ced fix 
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sorae form of home rule, another, Sir Wiiliam Harcourt, con- chap. 
demned the tories to "stew in iheir Pamellite juice until they ' 

stank in the nostrils of the people". Gladstone's electoral 
campaign in Midlothian was clearly governed by his desire to 
keep his followers together. He raised the question of Scottish 
disestablishment, and then adroitly advised that it should be 
postponed for a while. He declared that "whatever demands 
may be made on the part of Ireland, if they are to be enter- 
tained, they must be subject to the condition that the unity of 
the empire shall be preserved," but he declined to intervene 
when the responsible government was silent The counter- 
stroke to this was a manifesto, issued by the leaders of the Irish 
nationalists, calling, with many objurgations, on their fellow- 
countrymen to vote against the liberal party. 

When the general election came to an end in December, it 
was seen that the Irish vote was too scattered to affect more 
than a few constituencies ; but fortune favoured Parnell to an 
extraordinary degree. The liberals renewed their majority, 
though a pronounced reaction against them ran through the 
urban electorate. Two ex -cabinet ministers, Childers and Shaw- 
Lefevre, lost their seats ; Bright only saved his from Churchill 
in Birmingham by some 700 votes. London, which before 
the redistribution act, had returned fourteen liberals and 
eight conservatives, now sent up thirty-seven conservatives and 
twenty-five liberals. Borough representation in England gave a 
majority for the government; they held 118 seats against iia 
But the newly enfranchised agricultural labourers declined to 
follow this lead, and Scotland remained steadily liberal. In 
Ireland Parnell's nominees wiped the liberal party out of 
existence, and penetrated the Ulster preserve. The total 
strength of parties showed that the liberals mustered 335 votes, 
the conservatives 249, the nationalists 86. Thus the liberals 
alone exactly equalled the conservatives plus the Irish. The 
home rulers, therefore, held the balance, a result which Glad- 
stone had vehemently deprecated in more than one election 
speech. 

Gladstone's first idea was that the Irish question could be 
settled by the co-operation of the English parties. Meeting Mr. 
Balfour at Eaton Hall, he broached the matter first in con- 
versation, and then in a letter, deploring it as " a public calamity 
24" 
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I CHAP, if this great question should fall into the lines of party conflict". 

I XVn. fjig former member of the "fourth party," now president of 
the local government board, expressed scepticism, but promised 
on December 20 to communicate with his uncle, the prime 
minister. Three days later Gladstone wrote again, pressing for 
an answer. Lord Salisbury blandly replied that a communic* 
tion of the views of the government would at that stage beat 
variance with usage. As parliament would meet for busineaf' 
before the usual time, it was better to " avoid a departure from 
ordinary practice which might be misunderstood ". Gladstone** 
offer of co-operation was presumably sincere ; but it is difficult to 
see how he could have expected the conservatives to accept aS' 
alliance in which they would bear all the responsibilitj-, while 
the opposition, with their majority, would keep the guidanct 
Besides, the whole issue had been prejudiced by a startling. 
announcement, which had appeared on December 17, sinutt-^ 
taneously in the Standard and the Leeds Meratry. ' 
stone, an astonished public leamt, was prepared to deal 
the home rule question, subject to the maintenance of the 
of the empire, the authority of the crown, and the supre^ 
of the imperial parliament, but coupled with the creation ^^ 
Irish parliament, to be entrusted with the entire ™*'^*^j^^ 
all legislative and administrative affairs, securities ^^^^^^^^f 
for the representation of minorities and an equitable P^ ^^g^ 
all imi)eria! chaises. Gladstone's son, Herbert, vras ^xpl^ 
for this untimely revelation, wliich his fatl\er cou ^^y^aw****" 
as not an accurate rendering of his views^to'l^ * tv' 
"' Pledge oT»»*°^'vives«*«' 
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Granville who was docile. He communicated his views on CHAP. 
December 17 to Lord Hartington in a wordy letter, containing 
the phrase, " a statutory basis seems to me better and safer than 
a revival of Grattan's parliament ". Upon that, and the informa- 
tion in the Standard, Lord Hartington acted. Though Gran- 
ville and others anxiously tried to keep him silent, he wrote to 
the chairman of his committee in Lancashire, stating that " no 
proposals of liberal policy on the Irish demand had been com- 
municated to him ; and that for his own part he stood to what 
he had said at the election ". As the year closed Gladstone was 
understood to be intent upon "a plan of duly guarded home 
rule" ; while the liberal party hardly knew which way to look, 
though, in the ingenuous phrase of Mr. Campbell-Bannerman, 
the ex-Irish secretary, many of them were "finding salva- 
tion". 

Before the general election the difficulties of the government 
vied in acuteness with those of the opposition, in spite of Salis- 
bury's able handling of foreign affairs. Churchill pressed upon 
his chief the necessity of a coalition with the whigs, offering to 
resign if places could be found in the government for Lords 
Hartington and Rosebcry, and for Goschen.^ Salisbury regarded 
such projects as premature ; but his lieutenant, nothing daunted, 
drew up a long and bold memorandum on domestic reform. 
To some of the items the elder statesman demurred, but Lord 
Randolph stuck to his text : " Our task should be to keep 
tfae boroughs as well as to win the counties ; this can only 
l>e done by an active prt^ressive — I risk the word, a democratic 
policy, a casting off and a burning of those old, worn-out 
anstocratic and class garments from which the Derby-Dizzy lot, 
W'lth their following of county families, could never, or never 
^*^wi to, extricate themselves". Ireland soon traversed these 
'ions. In the middle of October Churchill had visited 
'i an<A found Carnarvon seriously alarmed at the growing 
the land league. Boycotting was rife; outrages not 
I. A barbarous murder in November by a gang of 
fs threw discredit on the overworked constabulary. 
felt himself debarred both by his conviction and 
declarations from asking for special legislation ; he 

' Lord Randolph Churchill, ii„ S, ^^m 
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ported by my parliament and my people. ... If, as my infor- chap. 
roarion leads me to apprehend, the existing provisions of the ''^^'' 
law should prove to be inadequate to cope with these growing 
evils, I look with confidence to your willingness to invest my 
government with all necessary powers." Unreal debates on 
the address, and Churchill's clever but unsuccessful attempt to 
divert the attention of the house to the reform of procedure 
prolonged the crisis. At last, on January 26, Hicks Beach 
brought matters to a head by giving notice that the Irish secre- 
tary would ask leave to introtluce a bill dealing with the national 
league, intimidation, and the protection of life, property, and 
public order in Ireland. It would be followed by a land bill, 
extending the Ashbourne act. 

The secret was out at last. Gladstone called on Harcourt 
and told him that he had determined on taking any and every 
legitimate opportunity to remove the existing government from 
office. The natural reply was ; " What ! Are you prepared to 
go forward without either Hartington or Chamberlain ? " Glad- 
stone replied, " Yes ".' He had not to wait long for his oppor- 
tunity, An amendment stood qn the notice paper in the name 
of Mr. Jesse Collings, one of Mr. Chamberlain's Birmingham 
colleagues, regretting the omission from the queen's speech of 
measures for the benefit of agricultural labourers. Gladstone 
announced his conversion to this item in the " unauthorised pro- 
gramme," and it was discussed with due solemnity, though 
members were fully aware that a much larger issue loomed 
behind. " If the result of this division," said the leader of the 
house, " should be unfavourable to her majesty's government, 
we shall accept that decision without regret. We assumed office 
reluctantly, and we shall leave it willingly, as soon as we are 
assured that we do not possess the support of the house. But 
the success of this motion will have another and a graver issue 
defeat of her majesty's government. It will also be a 
ilicy which they have announced they believe it 
to pursue with reference to Ireland." The 
beaten by 79 votes. But sixteen liberals, 
Partington, Goschen and Sir Henry James, 
while the absentees included Bright and 

) Modey, GlaAitont, iii., zB8. 
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CHAP. Villiers, his old associate In the anti-com-law agitation. Next 
day, January 28, the Salisbury ministry resigned, 

Gladstone kissed hands on February i, and thus became fof 
the third time prime minister, the queen expressing her hope 
that no "separation" would be admitted to the cabinet 
Separation, however, Gladstone always maintained was not in 
the least likely to ensue from his plan. To each of those whom 
he invited to join his cabinet he submitted a memorandum 
stating that his object was to determine whether it was or was 
not practicable to establish by statute a legislative body to sit in 
Dublin, to deal with Irish as distinguished from imperial aflfaira. 
Confronted by this test, -Hartington, Derby, Northbrook. Go- 
schen and Bright all declined office. Mr. Trevelj-an agreed to 
Join, in the hope, as he innocently observed afterwards, that 
" they would knock the measure about in the cabinet, as cabinets 
do". Mr. Chamberlain, whose position was one of peculi 
difficulty, joined with much mi^'ving, and without pledgii^ 
lumself further than to a policy of inquiry. The official atw 
nouncem en ts showed that Harcourt and Childers had changed 
places, Harcourt becoming chancellor of the exchequer, Childers 
home secretary-. Mr. Campbell-Bannerman filled Lord Hart- 
ington's place as secretary for war. Granville surrendered the 
seals of fore^ affairs to Lord Rosebery, and went to the 
colonial offict Ijard Herschell accepted the chancellorship 
which was declined by Sir Henrj' James, who had no sj-mpatfay 
with Gladstone's Irish policy. Of the new members of the 
cabinet the most important was Mr. John Morley, a distin- 
gutshod man of letters, of advanced liberal views, who had 
"spoken strongly in favour of a colonial type of goverruncnt 
for Ireland " ; ' though we have it on his own authority that 
the story of his being concerned in the conversion of Gladstone 
to honie rule was " pure moonshine ", He became Irish sccrfr 
tarj-, with responsibility' second only to the prime minister's for 
the preparation of the plan. 

A riot in London, which was much talked of at the tnnc^ 
though il was r*ot really serious, marked the earJj- da>-5 of the 
mintstry- On February 8, after a meeting of the uitemploj-edi 
i|k Tt»fa*gM Sqimre, at which sp«e^bc£ ^tferc deUvenod b>- 
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leaders of the Social Democratic Federation, including Messrs. chap. 
John Bums, Hyndman, and Champion, the rough element un- ^""■ 
expectedty found the West-End at their mercy, and accom- 
plished some looting and damage until broken up by the police 
superintendent The resignation of the chief commissioner and 
various recommendations for the preservation of order made by 
a parliamentary committee, with the home secretary as its chair- 
man, appeased public alarm. The country remained expectant, 
while the chancellor of the exchequer introduced a commonplace 
budget, and Trevelyan, the secretary for Scotland, a crofter's 
bill, enforcing, though with limitations, the principles of fair 
rents and fixity of tenure. But Randolph Churchill's keen eye 
had perceived the point at which Gladstone's lines could be 
most readily pierced. He repaired to Ulster and there pro- 
claimed to the loyalists that, if they were handed over to a 
foreign and an alien assembly in Dublin, "in that dark hour 
there would not be wanting to them those of position and 
influence in England who would be willing to cast in their lot 
with them, and who. whatever the result, would share their 
fortunes and their fate ". With even less ambiguity he wrote 
later on to a member of parliament, "Ulster will fight; Ulster 
will be right". At Manchester on March 3 he gave currency 
to the political terms, Unionists and Separatists, and made 
open overtures to Lord Hartington, Goschen and Sir Henry 
James. Lord Salisbury, then in the Riviera, seemed to entertain 
no hope of a successful result.' 

Towards the end of March, however, rumours of ministerial 
dissensions hardened into fact. Mr. Chamberlain and Mr. 
Trevelyan had wished to resign on the 1 3th ; dissuaded with 
difficulty, they persisted in their resolution on the 26th. Their 
subsequent explanations revealed that the former chief secretary 
objected to the withdrawal of the machinery of law and order 
from direct British authority, chiefly because it necessitated the 
buying out of the Irish landlords. Mr. Chamberlain also resisted 
the surrender of the apiwintment of judges and magistrates. 
But his criticism practically embraced the whole bill which, in 
a letter written to the prime minister on the 1 5th, he character- 
ised as "tantamount to a proposal for separation". He con- 
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CHAP, tinued : " I think it is even worse, because it would set up la 

''^"' unstable and temporary form of government which would be» 

■ source of perpetual irritation and agitation until the full demandi 

L of the nationalist party were conceded. . . . The policy which 

^^^L you recommend to parliament and the country practically 

^^H amounts to a proposal that Great Britain should burden itself 

^^^1 with an enormous addition to the national debt and, pmbatJy, 

^^^1 also to an immediate increase of taxation, not in order to secure 

^^H the closer and more effective union of the three kii^doms, but, 

^^f on the contrary, to purchase the repeal of the union and tht 

I practical separation of Ireland from England and Scotland. 

j The nature of this formidable indictment had been guessed, 

I rather than become known, when, after two ominous postpone- 

^^^^ ments, Gladstone, on April 8, moved for leave to bring in his 

^^^1 Irish government bill. A land purchase bill was to follow. 

^^^P The home rule measure as disclosed in the prime minister's 

I speech bore evident signs of compromise. It seems to haw 

I been a good deal altered by the cabinet ; and Parncll, to whom 

it was submitted in outline, criticised its financial provisions 
tenacioasly, but without effect on Gladstone.' A comparatively 
brief exordium set forth that coercion had become impossible 
after the refusal of the late government to renew the crimes 
act, and that it only remained to try the alternative of strip- 
ping taw in Ireland of its "foreign" garb and investing it with 
a domestic character. Gladstone next passed under review 
some by no means felicitous historical parallels of divided 
l^islatures, such as those of Austria and Hungarj-. and Sweden 
and Norway. Then the orator came to grips with his subject 
The government intended to propose the establishment of s 
I^islative body to sit in Dublin, to make laws for Ireland, and 
to control Irish admini.stration. In general terms he promised 
securities for the unity of the empire and adequate protection 
for the minority, among whom he included all who wcfc 
interested in land ownership, civil servants, and those who 
did not belong to the Roman Catholic Church. He even threw 
out the suggestion that Ulster might have separate treatment. 

The details of the scheme were, briefly: (i) The members 
of the Irish parliament were to be excluded from Westminster, 

> Motley, Glaiiioiu, lii., 306. 
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chiefly, said Gladstone, because of the impossibility of drawing CHAP. 
a distinction between affairs which were imperial and affairs ^^"' 
which were not imperial. " I believe," he said in a phrase 
destined to be often used against him, " that it passes the wit of 
man." (z) As lo taxation, the new legislative body would have 
general powers of imposing taxes with the exception of customs 
duties and excise duties connected with the customs. These 
would remain in the hands of the imperial parliament, but after 
Irish obligations had been dischaT^ed, the balance would be paid 
into the Irish exchequer to remain at the disposal of the Irish 
legislative body. Thus, it was asserted, the fiscal unity of the 
kingdom would be absolutely maintained. (3) The legislative 
body was not to be endowed with particular legislative powers, 
Gladstone preferring to proceed by an enumeration of dis- 
abilities. Cc^nisance of all matters relating to the crown or 
the devolution of the crown would be withdrawn from it ; all 
that related to defence — the army and the navy — would be out 
of its province ; it would have no concern with foreign or 
colonial relations, nor would it be capable of establishing or 
endowing any religious body. Trade and navigation, coinage 
and legal tender, weights and measures, and copyright would 
all remain under the imperial parliament (4) The new legis- 
lature would consist of two orders. The first would comprise 
the twenty-eight representative peers, so long as thej' lived, 
and seventy-five other members elected for ten years by persons 
of jf2S a year qualification, and possessed of a property qualifi- 
cation of ;f 200 a year. As the peers died off, or as vacancies 
occurred, the new members would be chosen by the same con- 
stituencies. The second order would consist of 103 members 
chosen by the existing constituencies with loi more added. 
The two orders would deliberate together, with the pxiwer of 
separate voting, and the refusal of one order or the other to 
pass a bill would block it for three years or until the next 
dissolution. 

With regard to the executive, the bill provided that a 
viceroy should still be appointed and should be assisted by a 
privy council ; he would not go out of office with the govern- 
ment, and the religious disability would be removed. The 
financial details were somewhat complicated. The effect was 
that Ireland would contribute to imperial charges in the pro- 
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xposed some of the inconsistencies of the bill. On 'the last CHAP, 
ight, Harcourt, sensible, perhaps, of the awkwardness of his 
Dsition, indulged chiefly in personalities and banter, and was 
tjswered by Goschen and Hicks Beach. Gladstone wound up 
le debate with the assertion that his plan held the field, 
lOUgh it might be improved by the wisdom of the house ; and 
e pointed out that, until the Irish problem was solved, it was 
seless to think of legislation for England. He hinted that the 
ssumption of customs and excise by England and the exclusion 
f the Irish members from Westminster might be regarded as 
pen questions. No division was taken. 

Public opinion in England as represented by the London 
iress, as a rule was hostile to the home rule bill ; but outside 
>5ndon and in Scotland the newspapers were much divided, 
reland was ranged into two bitterly hostile camps. Liberal 
nionism came to birth at a remarkable meeting held in Her 
lajesty's Theatre on April 14, where the chair was taken by 
Larl Cowper, Gladstone's lord-lieutenant in 1880; and on the 
•latform the English liberals and radicals were represented by 
-ord Hartington, Goschen, and Rylands, and the English and 
rish conservatives by Lord Salisbury, Smith, and Mr. David 
'lunkeL This demonstration was followed by a meeting of 
iberal peers at Derby House attended by Derby, Selbome, and 
Argyll. The consciousness of impending defeat appeared to 
ippress the prime minister when, on April 16, he introduced his 
md purchase bill in an unusually obscure speech. The house 
iras astonished at the outset by the announcement that the 
ost of expropriating the landlords had been altered, in con- 
equence of Mr. Chamberlain's objections, from :£i20,cXK>,ooo to 
750,000,000. Selling landlords could claim from the treasury 
onsols at par to the amount of twenty years' purchase of the 
iidicial rent with certain payments such as the tithe charge 
leducted. The state was to take over encumbrances, and either 
•ay them oflT or pay interest, mortgagees being forbidden to 
oreclose. Tenants would become proprietors immediately, and 
n the end freeholders, subject for forty-nine years to a quit- 
••^ "r redemption payment equal to three-fourths of the judicial 

Kcept in the congested districts where the cottiers would 
; to hold at a beneficial rent. The redemption money 

I B held by a receiver-general, who would hand over the 
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. surplus to the Irish treasury, after prior claims had been 
discharged. 

The noise of battle rolled through the country durii^ the 
Easter recess. Local liberal associations passed resolutions in 
the prime minister's favour, including the Birmingham "two 
thousand," though that body contrived, at the same dme, to 
pass a vote of unabated confidence in their member, Mr. Cham- 
berlain, who still described his opposition to the home rule bi3 
as caused less by the bill itself than by the conviction that it 
was merely a step towards complete separation. The national 
hbcral federation also gave its support to the principle of the 
bill. The liberal unionists. Lord Hartington and Goschen, made 
effective speeches against the bill, Goschen, in particular, throwing 
himself into the contest with much energy and argumentativB 
power. Lord Salisbury's intervention at a public meeting, just 
after the beginning of the debate on the second reading, was n"' 
fortunate. His policy was that parliament should «iable tlie 
government of England to govern Ireland. " Apply that renpc 
honestly, consistently, and resolutely for twenty years and at Ok 
end of that time you will find that Ireland will be fit to recave 
any gifts in the way of local government or repeal of *^**"^| 
laws that you may wish to give her." There ^^"^ .'^'^*^' ti- 
declared, like the Hottentots, and even the Hindoos. '"^P*^ 
of self-government. He would rather spend treasure ^ 

emigration of a million Irishmen than in buying out 

''"■''^■' ^ tot ^ 

The second reading of the bill was originally ^VS**^ ^\tA 
6. the annivpr=;.rv. ^< R^n,i,.lph ChufchiU p^^^ --»^>' "^ -*< 
the govcmiii li^tSU^BaU&E-,- ^^ 

poned until ■ 
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Mr, Chamberlain expressed concurrence, and a separate meeting CHAP, 
of his adherents raised the number of dissentients to close upon 
a hundred. On the previous day Bright wrote privately to the 
prime minister, declining to support him. " I cannot consent," 
he wrote, " to a measure which is so offensive to the whole 
protestant population of Ireland, and to the whole sentiment of 
the province of Ulster so far as its loyal and protestant people 
are concerned. I cannot agree to exclude them from the pro- 
tection of the imperial parliament. I would do much to clear 
the rebel party from Westminster, and I do not sympathise 
with those who wish to retain them, but admit that there is 
much force in the ai^uments on this point which are opposed 
to my views upon it." With Bright adverse, Gladstone's posi- 
tion was indeed practically hopeless. 

The government, however, prolonged the debate, as Glad- 
stone thought it possible to win votes by an undertaking to 
withdraw the bill after the second reading, and bring in another 
with such amendments as might recommend it to liberals. It 
was not till nearly a month later that the final scene came, 
the division being taken early on the morning of June 8. 
Gladstone closed the debate with a striking and characteristic 
speech. Once more he impressed upon the house that the 
question involved was simply the principle of the bill as distinct 
from its particulars, and that any amendments would be carefully 
considered. To describe the measure as separatist was the slang 
of vulgar tongues. He led up to his peroration by saying that 
one of the golden moments in the nation's history had been 
(cached. " Go to the length and breadth of the world, ransack 
^Jie literature of all countries, find if you can a single voice, a 
jingle book, in which the conduct of England towards Ireland is 
e treated except with profound and bitter condemnation. 
e the traditions by which we are exhorted to stand ? 
s a sad exception to the glory of our country. They 
I and black blot upon the pages of its history, and 
do is to stand by the traditions of which we 
all matters except our relations with Ireland, 
■ relations to Ireland to conform to the other 
'Untry. So we treat our traditions, so we hail 
ind for what I call a blessed oblivion of the 
3 for a boon for the future ; and that boon ^m 
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CHAP, for the future, unless we ate much mistaken, will be a boon to 

" us in respect of honour, no less than a boon to her in respect 

of happiness, prosperity, and peace. Such, sir, is her prayc. 

I Think, I beseech you ; think well, think wisely, think, not &«■ 

the moment, but for the years that are to come, before jtoi 
reject this bill." 
The divi.sion placed the government in a minority of thin;, 
the numbers being, for the second reading, 313, against 34J. 
No less than ninety-three liberals voted with the majority, ami 
eight were known to have voluntarily stayed away. Next iJay 
the cabirlbt met, and Gladstone persuaded his colleagues that 
dissolution was preferable to res^ation. He thought there' 
little chance, if any, of a conservative majority in the new pariift- 
menL' The decision was announced in both houses on June lO; 
and after disposing of non -contentious business they rose on tlie 
25th. It was the shortest, and, so far as regards legislation, tbe 
most barren parliament of the reign. 
The electoral campaign in Ireland may be said to have begm 
with an incident typical of the times. The pent-up 
Belfast boiled over at last, and street fighting was waged in ■ 
I prolonged and desperate fashion. The rioting continued, with 

I intermissions, from June 3 to August 18, the severest engage- 

ment being on the 1 1 th of the latter month when do less than 
eleven persons were killed and many «-ounded. A conunts- 
sion of inquiry-, appointed in tbe following October, reported 
that the Orai^emen had begun the distmboDces, and that tbey 
had been encouraged by veak nugistenal action. Tbe [Silia- 
oentai)' reprcsentatioa of Itdand was not materiaUy 
Mr. Sexton gained the tmpoctant seat of West Bellas^ 
^Jnstm M'Carthy n-on Loodoodeny after a petitkn, 
f and Mr. WiBtam O'Bnen were beaten for 
In England Randolph Cbiachfll tssoed 
I'lUl of mveeiivc, m which the home lule bill wbs 
**a fiun^ of sopcflatiTe noosense' designed 'to 
ambitkm of an oU man in a hurry '. He pbyed » 
part in k«eficng together tbe coosenatiTe and Bioat 
"~ Tbe ">^pit that neither sectioo «'*'*** 

r was stadjoasly respecte d oeaify e v ei y wfaere ; bnt fts 
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tenance was difficult in Birmingham, and there his good offices CHAP, 
were of value. On the platforms one of the most useful assets 
of the opposition was the reputation for supreme common-sense 
and integrity of Lord Hartington. His speeches told, notably 
when he met Gladstone's claim to have been in sympathy with 
the nationalists for fifteen years with the remark that, in that 
case, the premier's responsibility was great in acquiescing silently 
in the avowed convictions of his colleagues who were in favour 
cf resistance to home rule. I.ord Salisbury disregarded pre- 
cedent and took a prominent part in the election, placing in 
effective contrast his policy of " twenty years of resolute govern- 
ment " with Gladstonian coercion when " a thousand men were 
imprisoned without trial for a political object ". 

But more disastrous to the Gladstonians than any platform 
oratory were the letters of John Bright. With unerring precision 
the veteran " tribune of the people " defined the apprehensions 
and dislikes of the British electorate. Gladstone involved himself 
in a damaging controversy by resenting as a "gross charge" 
Bfight's statement, made when returning thanks for his unop- 
posed election, that Gladstone had concealed his thoughts in 
the previous November. " Surely," ran Bright's reply, " when 
you urged the constituencies to send you a liberal majority large 
enough to make you independent of Mr. Pamell and his party, 
the liberal party and the country understood you to ask for a 
majority to enable you to resist Mr. Pamell, not to make a 
complete surrender to him. You object to my quotations about 
a conspiracy ' marching through rapine to the break-up of the 
United Kingdom,' and you say that there is now no such 
conspiracy against the payment of rent and the union of the 
countries. I believe that there is now such a conspiracy ; and 
that it is expecting and seeking its further success through your 
measures. Vou complain that I charge you with a want of 
frankness in regard to the land purchase bill. You must 
know that a lai^e number of your supporters are utterly opposed 
to that bill ; if you Ue the two bills together their difficulty in 
dealing with them will be much increased, and their liberty 
greatly fettered." 

Against this formidable combination Gladstone relied upon 
his own inexhaustible energies and unequalled powers of per- 
suasion. Wherever he went victory followed, An invertebrate 
VOL. XII, 35 
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CHAP, politician retired from the candidature of Lcith, after Gladstone 
had announced that he would stand against him ; he visited 
Edinburgh, and Goschen was defeated for the eastern divisiaa 
of that city. But he could not make himself ubiquitous, and he 
failed to define his position sufficiently to convince an electorate 
utterly unprejiared for his complete reversal of policy. Again 
and again he vehemently maintained that his bill was tlieonly 
|»ossible alternative to the conservative policy of coercion ; but 
vagueness characterised his utterances when he came to the 
miKlifications he was willing to introduce into his scheme. At the 
Edinbui^h Music Hall he said: "The ministerial bill is dod 
with the parliament, but the principle of the bill survives," and 
he added : " I will never accept a new plan unless it be better 
than the old one". Hi.i language, as Bright bluntly told him 
was rather a puzzle than an explanation. 

The elections bc^an on July i, and continued during the 
greater part of the month. From the outset the unionist com- 
bination gained a considerable advantage in sixty unopposed 
returns against sixteen Gladstonian. The boroughs went de- 
cidedly in its favour. Birmingham was solidly unionist, and ihc 
representation of I^ondon was changed from twenty-five liberals 
.ind thirt>--seven conservatives to fifty-one unionists and eleven 
Gladsloiu'ans, The English and Welsh boroughs, which in 1885 
had returned a hundred and twenty-two conservatives and 
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liberals, now sent to Westminster a 
■L-e conservatives, twenty liberal unionists, 
I ilndstonians. The counties followed them, 
Uivision of Lancashire had set the cxam[^ 
despite the opposition of the local 
Scotland Gladstone's following was 
final result was 316 conservatives, 
191 Gladstonian liberals, while the 
The combined unionists had a 
over the Gladstonian and national- 
policy of the gcft-emment After 
cftbtnet resolved on resigning mth- 
On July 30 Gladstone had 
the c^ucen, who barely tnuched on 
the deepest dislike to the home 
acBskin, and had remained cnljrdy 
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nvinced by Gladstone's arguments. Even apart from chap. 
; rule she was very little in sympathy with the retiring ^^^^^ 
e minister. " Her mind and opinions," he wrote, " have been 
usly warped, and I respect her for the scrupulous avoid- 
of anything which could have seemed to indicate a desire 
er part to claim anything in common with me." She had, 
!ver, deprecated an appeal to the constituencies, deeming 
idesirable to involve the country in the excitement of a 
ral election twice within a space of nine months, and be- 
ig that the home rule question had been effectually 
)sed of by the rejection of the bill in parliament.^ But 
lefeat of the ministry at the polls caused her uncon- 
xl satisfaction ; and it must have been with a feeling of 
ise relief that she accepted Gladstone's resignation and 
for Lord Salisbury. 

^ Lee, Qtutn Vvcioria^ p. 494. 
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CHAP. Mr. Gladstone's resignation was tendered to the queen on 

XVlll. July 20. 1886; on the 26th Lord Salisbury, at Osborne, kissed 

hands as first lord of the treasury. Before accepting the taskof 

forming an administration he had been in consultation with 

I-ord Hartington. As the conservatives numbered less than 

half the house of commons, the balance of power was in Uic 

hands of the seventy-eight libera! unionists. In these circnin- 

stsnccs, said the new premier, addressing a party meetii^ at 

the Carlton Club on the day following his acceptance of office, 

he had considered that the unionist [jarty (that is, the combJoed 

conservatives and libera! unionists) would best be led by Lord 

Hartington, and he had accordingly done all tn his power to 

secure that result, but without success. This failure was not 

owing to the action of the conservatives. They were prepared, 

in spite t4 their superior numbers, to serve under Lord Hartii^- 

ton. At a meeting of the liberal unionist part)- held at Devon- 

e on August 5, the day of the meeting of parliament. 

ined his reasons for declining the offiei made 

As the great bulk of the unionists were 

s deetned it right, he said, that the ministry 

I from their ranks- The liberal unionists did 

e to be liberals, and it vrould be m the power 

(prevent a conservative government adopting a 

Eipoiic\-. Mofcovcr, the maintenance o( tbc libcnl 

separate from the coosenntivcs "aSbnJed 

bihe rcvvinciliation of the whole hlicral party on sound 



ms thus nimpeUed to fbtm an ■ 
^Unes. Of his oqUc^;qcs in his fi 
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the most important had been Lord Randolph Churchill, Sir chap. 
Michael Hicks Beach, and Mr. W. H. Smith. After the party ''^■"■ 
meeting at the Carlton, Salisbury sent for Sir Michael and 
Lord Randolph. To the former the prime minister again 
offered the leadership of the house of commons. The offer 
was declined. Sir Michael recognising that his younger colleague 
must take the first place.' Churchill consented to become 
leader on the condition that Hicks Beach chose the post of chief 
secretary for Ireland. The matter was arranged accordingly. 
Lord Randolph — still a young man of six-and-thirty — became 
chancellor of the exchequer, to the perturbation of the financial 
and commercial classes and the apprehension of the treasury 
office. Lord Salisbury did not, as he had done in 1885, take 
the foreign secretaryship, that post being filled by Lord Iddes- 
leigh, who was to act under the premier's directions.^ Smith be- 
came secretary for war. and Mr. Henry Matthews, at the instance 
of Lord Randolph, home secretary. Mr. Matthews, who had 
never before held office, was a successful barrister, and a Roman 
catholic, who had been elected for a Birmingham division with 
the help of Mr. Chamberlain, .-^mong the other ministers 
were Mr. A. J. Balfour, secretary for Scotland, and Mr. C. T. 
Ritchie, president of the local government board. 

Parliament met on August 5 for the swearing-in of members, 
but it was not until the 19th that the queen's speech was read. 
Ministers proposed to do nothing more than complete the ne- 
cessary financial bminess of the year, which had been inter- 
rupted by the general election ; but the extreme tension in 
Irish circles was reflected in persistent obstruction by nationalists, 
who were aided by Mr. Labouchere and other radical members, 
and it was not until September 25 that the session closed. On 
the Irish question the cabinet took up a waiting attitude. Mr. 
Gladstone having become leader of the nationalist party, said 
Loi-d Randolph, the government mast take it for granted, till 
the contrary was proved, that the home rule agitation had 
become constitutional and therefore the existing law ought to 
suffice. The ministerial policy was to give Ireland no special 
privilege, but to ensure as far as possible " equality, similarity. 
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of affairs during the six weeks' session had amply justified Sir CHAP. 
Michael Hicks Beach's act of abnegation. On October 3, he had * 

made a notable speech at Dartford, foreshadowing a reform of 
parliamentary procedure, the remodelling of local government 
and local taxation, and several other measures, conceived on the 
lines of " tory democracy," and very disquieting to many con- 
servatives. At Bradford, on the 22nd, he triumphantly de- 
fended the Dartford programme at the annual meeting of 
conservative associations, and reduced his critics to silence. 
Nothing had happened, so far as the public was aware, since 
the Bradford conference to alter the political situation. There- 
fore the announcement that he had resigned office was com- 
pletely unexpected. The Times, which derived its information 
direct from Lord Randolph, stated that he retired because he 
was "unwilling to burden the national finances with the sums 
deemed necessary by the admiralty and war office for the defence 
of the country," and that he was also dissatisfied with the shape 
the legislative measures for the ensuing session had assumed . 
These reasons did not appear to justify resignation, and Lord 
Randolph's action revived all the latent hostility entertained 
towards him by influential sections of the conservative party. 
So great, nevertheless, was his power over the electorate, so 
manifest his mastery of the house of commons, that it was felt 
hi^ resignation might well involve the downfall of the ministry 
unless Lord Salisbury came to terms with him. That neither 
event happened was due, largely, to the over-confidence of Lord 
Randolph in the strength of his position. 

The story of the resignation has been told fully and authori- 
tatively by Mr. Winston Churchill, who states that in this 
encounter his father " set his own unaided personal power to 
back his opinions, and awaited the issue with an easy mind ".' 
Though the differences between the chancellor of the exchequer 
and his colleagues were many, the direct cause of rupture was 
on the question of expenditure upon armaments. For " Peace, 
Retrenchment, and Reform," Randolph Churchill seems to have 
had some genuine sympathy. He disliked "bloated arma- 
ments" and had small regard for a "spirited foreign policy" 
on the Disraelian lines. In the autumn of [886 the situation 

' Lard Ramlolfk Churckill, ii., 173. 
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CHAI'. ill South-Eastcm Europe had again become menacing. In 
August Prince Alexander of Bulgaria had been overthrown bj 
a revolution fomented by Russian agents; he was carried off to 

Kuflsian territory, and returned to his own dominions only to 

abilicatc. The Bulgarians, however, declined to submit to Mu^ 
covite dictation ; the Sobranje declared the principality indc- 
[wndent, and the declaration, approved by Austria, excited tiie 
anger of the tsar. A Russian occupation was threatened and 
there were grave fears of an European war. Lord Randolfdi 
protested against Great Britain being drawn into this complica- 
tion, and in his letters to Lord Salisbury he complained that 
Iddcslcigh "kept rushing in where Bismarck feared to tread," 
and that while encouraging the Bulgarian patriots the forc^ 
secretary had neglected to secure the support of Germany in 
opposition to Russia, In any case he was convinced that 
England ought not to fight over Bulgaria, and he insisted on a 
reduction of military expenditure, in order, durti^ this crisis in 
the near east, to emphasise the pacific policy of the govern- 
ment From the middle of November his colleagues knnr 
that the resignation of the chancellor of the exchequer was pro- 
bable. Smith, while declining to reduce the army estunates, 
oftercd to resign, but Lord Randolph " would not bear of it V 
So, n-tthout waiting to know what the decidon of the cabinet 
would be, he himseir threw- up his post : in the expectatkn of 
bdng Asked to cotne back on his own terms. 

SalisbuT)' faced the situation with duiacteristic courage 

No ov>ciiurcs wcie made to Lord Randolph, wlio oa his put 

tocdc no steps to organise any par^' in his £avour, and, as die 

t pfwcd, was still to be reckoned amot^ the poitiamaa- 

« of the mjnistr>-. At the mooMiit of his rcs^gns- 

taowM not be knowa bat the probable <Sflicnlbcs were 

GbdstCMic was in fiKt ie«\)h-iiig mAouo to 

IwnWph as a champkvi of econoaiy, and Ur. 

h^ ^ynr****""* Tcre entinfy with faun.* Afi tte 

> dNCWoly guessed and be turnea Mr nc^ lo tbe wit^ 

Hb otRT to rcs^D Die {venuccdnp jo avav ol 

(declined: bat Goscba^sidi tfae'eitiR 
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or of the exchequer on January 3, 1887. Goschen's financial CHAP, 
ibility and his power as a debater gave renewed strength to the ^^ '■ 
ninistry, which he joined as a liberal unionist. The Churchill 
a"isJs had been weathered. The new chancellor of the ex- 
diequer had some difficulty in securing a seat. A vacancy 
xrcurring in a division of Liverpool, where the Gladstonians had 
)btained a majority of 170 at the general election, Goschen 
untested the constituency, but was defeated b)' seven votes. 
\ fortnight later. February 9, he was elected unopposed for 
3t. George's, Hanover Square. 

The prime minister endeavoured though without success to 
odiice Lord Lansdowne and Lord Northbrook, liberal unionist 
seers, to accept office in his cabinet. Considerable remodelling 
>f the ministry was however effected. Smith was selected 
15 leader in the commons, taking the post of first lord of the 
Teasiu-y, which Salisbury relinquished ; the prime minister 
lectding to become foreign secretary himself in place of Lord 
iddesleigh. At the war office Smidi was replaced by Mr. 
Edward Stanhope, who was succeeded at the colonial office 
sy Sir Henry Holland. Lord Iddesleigh's resignation of the 
ibreign office was not due to his own suggestion and it caused 
imong his personal friends considerable soreness. He had 
jeen offered a choice of less onerous posts, such as that of 
ord privy seal, but these he declined. On January ir, 1887, 
le sent a note to political friends at Exeter concerning his 
resignation — written in perfect loyalty to his party and without 
I trace of bitterness — and on the next day he took leave of the 
itaff of the foreign office. He then walked across to No. 10 
Downing Street to visit Lord Salisbury ; but on mounting the 
itairs he was seized with .syncope and died in a few minutes in 
the presence of the prime minister. He had long suffered from 
disease of the heart and no doubt the strain of [x>litical anxiety 
bad been telling severely upon him for some time. He had 
indeed been treated with scant consideration by some of his 
lolleagues, and both Salisbury and Randolph Churchill felt 
some justifiable remorse at his death. Stafford Northcote was 
me of the most chivalrous, high-minded, and amiable of the 
rtatesmen of the Victorian era, and his personal character 
:ommanded the esteem even of his rivals and his opponents. 
^^^£jiancial administrator of the Gladstonian school he had 1 
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. shown much ability. As foreign secretary he was scarcely 
■ efficient, and Salisbury could not be blamed for compelling him 
to give up this office, though the retirement might have been 
arranged in a less abrupt fashion. 

Lord Randolph's action had had other effects besides those 
already indicated. For a few weeks it looked as if his re- 
signation would lead to a healing of the breach between the 
Giadstonian liberals and the unionist radicals. Speaking al 
Birmingham on the evening of the day on which the resignation 
was announced, Mr. Chamberlain dwelt on the altered situation 
the incident had created, and it caused him to emphasise his 
agreement on many jx)ints with the views of the larger section 
of the liberals. Referring to Irish affairs, he said i " I am con- 
vinced that sitting round a table and coming together in a spirit 
of compromise and conciliation almost any three men, leaders of 
the liberal party, . . . would yet be able to arrange some scheme 
which would . , . make in a short time the Irish tenant the 
owner of the land which he cultivates".' This speech was in- 
terpreted by the GladstonJans as holding out a flag of trw»; 
and at Harcourt's suggestion a discussion, known as the roiiiia 
table conference, was held at his house in London between Mt 
Chamberlain and Sir Geoi^ Trevelyan on the one side ^^^ 
William Harcourt, Mr. John Morley, and Lord Herschell o- 
other. The first sitting took place on January i3- "^^^ 
ferences were continued, with some approximation to ^S^**"^ 
until Fcbniaiy 25 when the provisional result was submittrfj 
- - . day an article by Mr. ChamterW 

»per, stating that British rdo- 
, obstruction. The arfcle j 
s and the confer^tvcc end* 
a uf the liberal party. UJ 
^,Sir George Trevelyan Ch"! 
_™, the death of his father 
Tconversion to homerule. 

r,r 1SS7 was opened on jarn^ 

.WKh affairs. A P^l^^f^S 

«;ed by fifteen nights" conadenM* 
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ness and to pul an end to obstruction, an ideal not destined ( 
to be realised. Eventually the "closure" rule was adopted. ■ 
The debates on procedure being ended, the parliamentary 
board was cleared for the consideration of a new "coercion" 
bill, which was known as the crimes act, 1887. This measure, 
called for by the increasing lawlessness in Ireland, was intro- 
duced by Mr. Arthur Balfour on March 28. Mr. Balfour, who 
had at Lord I^ndolph Churchill's request,' been given a seat in 
the cabinet in November, 18S6, had accepted at the beginning 
of the month the office of chief secretary for Ireland on the 
enforced retirement, owing to failing eyesight, of Sir Michael 
Hicks Beach on March 5. The new chief secretary, on taking 
up an office in which so many political reputations had been 
wrecked, acted with a vigour, firmness, and directness that left 
no doubt of his intention to maintain at any cost the supremacy 
of the law in Ireland. 

The new crimes bill followed in the main the lines of pre- 
vious acts, but it contained a provision, bitterly assailed from 
the Irish and radical benches, making it part of the permanent 
law of the laiid. Its passage through the house was very 
stormy. It was accompanied by a series ai articles in the 
Times against the nationalists headed " Parnellism and Crime ". 
The first article published on March 7, accused Parnell and his 
associates of having founded an oi^anisation, the Land League, 
" depending upon a system of intimidation carried out by the 
most brutal means, and resting ultimately on the sanction of 
murder". On April 18, the day fixed for the division on the 
second reading of the crimes bill, the Times published the 
facsimile of a letter bearing date May 15, 1883, with the 
alleged signature of Pameil, in which the writer appeared to 
gise for having as a matter of expediency openly con- 
led the murder of Lord Frederick Cavendish and Mr. 
i, though he in fact thought that Burke had deserved his 
le same night in his place in parliament I'amell dc- 
' letter to be a forgery ; but the immediate effect of the 
arges was to weaken the opposition to the crimes bill. 
md reading was agreed to by 370 votes to 269. Ob- 
!i the committee stage was prolonged and forced the 
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CHAP, government to introduce a motion of unprecedented character 
''^'"" in restriction of debate— the " guillotine " resolution — whereby 
clauses remaining undisposed of on a given day are put without 
amendment or debate. Smith's motion to this effect, brought 
forward on June lo, was not opjKised by Gladstone, who fore- 
saw the necessity he might be under to use the "guiUotine" 
himself, and it was carried by 301 votes to 181. EventuaUy tbe 
crimes bill became law on July 19, 

Meantime a land law (Ireland) bill had passed thnn^ 
the house of lords. It was brought in on March 31, and was 
based partly on the recommendations of the Cowper Commis- 
sion, which, wilh e.vemplary promptitude, had issued its rqx)rt 
in February. The bill, as introduced, extended to lease-holders 
the benefits of the land act of r88i. and thus met one of the 
chief grievances of the tenants. In the relief it afforded to 
really over-renled tenants the act did much to neutralise the 
plan of campaign agitation. Its effect, however, could not 
be manifest immediately, and in the autumn of the year the 
stru^le in Ireland between the government and the supporters 
of the " plan " wa.** at its height, Under tlie provisions of the 
crimes act the national league was, on August 19. proclaimed 
3 dangerous association. Many meetings of the league were 
suppressed and many of the agitators arrested. Among those 
prosecuted was Mr. William t3'Brien, M.P. On September 9, 
the day of the first hearing of the charge against him aJ' 
Mitchelstown, coun^ Cork, a lamentable collision occurred be- 
tween UMJMik||M|i|btt^soUce( in the course of which the ' 
ailing one man and mortally^' 
I' of the three men crcatnl 
I but at Westminster, 
; with great vche- 
ministration an<^l called 
After a lengthy 
Rd prejudice, the coroner"* 
ainst sLv policemeru But 
[ 9M aside by the queen's 
X 1888, on the ground of the 
I of the inquisition. 
n strcngtlicned by numerous 
1 liberals in various parts of 
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England in denunciation of the government's "coercion" policy, chap. 
In London the socialist organisations took advantage of the home 
rule propaganda for their own purposes. A Trafalgar Square 
demonstration against the proclamation of the national league 
was held on August 27, and it was arranged to hold another 
meeting in the same place on Sunday, November 1 3, nominally 
" to demand the release of Mr. William O'Brien, M.P., and other 
patriots " : in reality to test the right of public meeting in the 
square. In November the com mi.ssi oner of police issued a 
notice provisionally prohibiting assemblies in Trafalgar Square, 
but the promoters of the demonstration persisted in endeavour- 
ing to hold the meeting, with the result that there was a 
collision between the violent section of the mob and the police, 
and a number of persons were injured. The most prominent 
leaders of the demonstrators were arrested. They were Mr. 
R. B. Cunninghamc Graham, M,F., and Mr. John Bums ; the 
latter destined eighteen years later to become a cabinet minister 
in a liberal government. Tried by an Old Bailey jury they 
were convicted on January 18. 1888, of taking part in an unlaw- 
ful assembly and were sentenced to six weeks' imprisonment. 

Although in 1887, as Lord Salisbury declared at a public 
meeting, " politics " meant Ireland and nothing else, the year 
was notable for other events. On June 20 Queen Victoria 
completed the fiftieth year of her reign. The celebration of the 
jubilee did much to strengthen the deep impression of the 
importance of an imperial policy made on the public mind by 
the African scramble initiated by Germany in 1884, and of the 
vastness and resources of the empire as exemplified at the 
Indian and Colonial Exhibition held the previous year at South 
Kensington and visited by 5,500,000 persons. The celebration 
took various forms — in India 25,000 prisoners were released — 
but the chief event was the thanksgiving service held in West- 
minster Abbey on June 21. The queen drove to the abbey 
surrounded by foreign princes, and Indian feudatories in gorgc- 
I ous costumes. The procession was witnessed by an immense 
Ljnultitude, perhaps the largest number of persons ever as- 
■"bied in the streets of London, and it passed through the 
•anks of spectators amid deep and touching manifestations 
sonal loyalty and affection ; and within the abbey there 
I thered a congregation of 10,000 persons, drawn from 
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almrKt every quarter of the empnc; On Jaly 14 the quea 
laid the foundation stone of the Imperial Institute. A nati 
review at Spithead on the 23rd demonstrated, to Europe as mfl 
as to the public at home, the strength of the first line of defence, 
The moat significant commemoration of the queen's jubrlee w: 
hijwever. neither ceremony nor building, but the meeting 
conference in London (during April and May) of represcnta^ 
of the mother-country and of the self-governing and other 
colonies. Colonial defence, imperial penny postage, and othtf' 
matters were discussed. 

In other ways the year forms a landmark in the history of 
the empire. Negotiations with Germany, France, and Portugd' 
concerning the spheres of influence in Africa of Great Brit^ 
and those powers were constant and caused much anxie^. 
The somewhat minatory attitude adopted by Prince Bismart^ 
towards Lord Granville in 1 884 was little modified towards hii- 
succcssors. Lord Iddesleigh as foreign secretary had con- 
cluded, in October, 1886, an agreement with Germany concern- 
ing East Africa, which, but for the prompt action of a Scottisli 
mcrclnint, Mr. WiUiarn Mackinnon, might have shut out Britain 
from the Upper Nile Mr. Mackinnon, however, in May, 1887, 
obtained a concession from the Sultan of Zanzibar and formed the 
Imperial British East Africa Company, which received a royal 
charter on September 3, 1888, to develop British interests. 
He Avus also the chief financial supporter of an expedi 
for the relief of Emin Pasha, governor of the Egyptian pro- 
vince of Equatoria, then isolated by the Mahdists, which left 
~" * " under the command of Henry Mortoe 

African explorer. Stanley was given autfaorit^ 
Cbiefs living in the region of the Nik lakei 
I'fbey placed their lands under British protcctioD, 
ilicpakscdovertDthc East Africa Company. In 
1th l.f>t(lSalisbur>-'s concurre i>ce , were the: 
obtain for Great Britain tlie control of 

I, as well as in the east, 1887 saw an c» 
BilnuefKC. Portion) was irtaking rt i iifn* tp 
I Matabcleland, based on aimsy evidenoe ^ 
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andent occupation ; but these claims Lord Salisbury brushed chap. 
aside, informing the Portuguese government in August, 18S7, ''^"'■ 
that the Zambesi must be regarded as the natural northern 
limit of British South Africa.' To make good British claims 
the Rev. J. S. Moffat, assistant commissioner in Bechuanaland, 
was sent to the kraal of Buluwayo, where on February 1 1, 1888, 
Lobenguela, the Matabele chief, put his mark to a treaty 
by which he agreed not to enter into relations with any foreign 
power Without the sanction of Great Britain, Another factor 
destined to have far-reaching consequences was the appearance 
of the Transvaal as a gold-producing country on a lai^ scale. 
The " banket " reef on the Witwatersrand had been discovered 
in 1885, and Johannesburg was founded in 1886; but it was 
not until the closing months of 1887 that the gold output from 
the Rand attracted much attention. In May of that year the 
yield was 887 ozs, only, in December it had risen to 8,457 ozs. 
The presence in the Transvaal of a large foreign element, mainly 
British, brought thither by the development of the gold-mining 
industry, speedily raised difficulties of a serious nature. But in 
1887 the clash of the newer with the older civilisations in the 
Transvaal was not rect^fnised as inevitable ; neither could the 
public imagine the dreams of empire nourished by Cecil Rhodes 
in consequence of the acquisition of Matabeleland. 

The anxiety of Lord Salisbury concerning foreign affairs did 
not diminish in 1888. A serious cause of dispute with Russia 
was removed by the delimitation, in a sense favourable to the 
amir, of the Russo-Afghan frontier. Some controversy arose 
with France concerning Madagascar, where British interests 
were seriously threatened, and the situation was aggravated by 
the menace to the stability of the Republic involved in the sudden 
popularity of General Bouianger, a theatrical adventurer, who 
for a time seemed to have a chance of establishing a military 
dictatorship in France. A series of unfortunate incidents caused 
much bitterness between Great Britain and Germany. Bis- 
marck was ostentatiously cultivating the friendship of Russia, 
and to gratily that power prevented the projected marriage 
between the Princess Victoria of Prussia and Prince Alexander 
of Battenbei^, the ex-Prince of Bulgaria, whose kidnapping and 
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COUNTY COUNCILS. 

hy the justices at quarter sessions. The bill, introduced by Mr. CHAP. 
Ritchie, president of the local government board, on Mardi i8, '^^^"- 
received the royal assent on August 13. Underthisact London 
was made a separate administrative county, and to the new 
council was transl'erred all the powers of the metropolitan board 
of works, which ceased to exist. The London county council 
was not, however, given control of the police, and the city of 
London retained most of its ancient rights and privileges. 

In Ireland the year was marked by the continuation of the 
stru^Ie for the supremacy between the government on the one 
. side and the national league on the other. Mr. Balfour main- 
tained the authority of the law with determination. Many Irish 
members of parliament were arrested and imprisoned for taking 
part in proclaimed meetings or for participation in the plan of cam- 
paign. The nationalist party received a blow in the early part of 
the year which caused great dismay in its ranks. Pope Leo 
XIII., acting as it was assumed at the instigation of the British 
government, despatched as legate to the Irish bishops Mon- 
signor Persico, " a man of tried prudence and discretion, with the 
commission to mx the greatest diligence in ascertaining the 
truth " ^ concerning the plan of campaign and boycotting. The 
result of Monsignor Perslco's investigations was seen in a papal 
decree of April 13 prohibiting tenants from adopting the plan of 
campaign, and denouncing boycotting as against the principles 
of natural Justice and Christian charity.' But the papal allocu- 
tion had littJe efTecL On May 17, forty Irish catholic members 
of parliament met at Dublin and passed a resolution expressing 
regret that the holy office was silent as to the provoking cause 
cjf the evils and disorders in Ireland, and asserting that " Irish 
iC:atholics can recognise no right in the holy see to interfere with 
£he Irish people in the management of their political affairs ". 
"J he sympathy and help of the Irish Roman catholic episcopate 
t^ere almost entirely on the side of the nationalists. Strong 
;:::»ressure was exercised on the pope to modify his attitude, and 
^r^ a letter made public in July he wrote that Ireland should see 
the decree " our love for herself and our desire to promote 
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Journal, ApiU 27, 1S88, The text of the decree it given in Lt 
XIII., by Mgr. de Serclaea, i.. 510. 
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Mr. Justice A. L. Smith, held its first sitting on September 17, chap. 
1888, and its final sitting on November 22, 1889. ^^'"■ 

No one affected to care much for the involved story of Irish 
Station and crime unfolded before the commission, or even the 
startling revelations of the work of the Irish- American dyna- 
mitards. Public interest centred in the question of the authen- 
ticity of the alleged Pamell letters. When this part of the case 
was reached it appeared that certain forged documents had 
been credulously received by the management of the Times iis 
genuine. On February 18, 1 889, Richard Pigott, an Irish 
journalist, who had supplied letters which the Times published, 
was called to give evidence. His story as to the manner in 
which he had obtained these letters was entirely unworthy of 
credit, and before the conclusion of his cross-examination he 
absconded. He was last in court on February 22. The next 
day. a Saturday. Pigott called at the house of Mr. Henry 
Laboucherc, who besides being an advanced radical member of 
parliament was also the editor of a weekly journal, and dictated 
a statement in which he confessed to having fabricated the 
" facsimile " and certain other letters. On the Monday Pigott 
wrote a note to the Dublin solicitor of the Times stating that 
his confession of forgery was not true. The same day he fled 
to Paris and thence to Madrid, where, on March i, he shot 
himself on learning that a police officer had arrived with a 
warrant for his arrest. 

After the drama and the tragedy of the Pigott revelations, 
there was little in the proceedings of the special commission to 
attract attention ; but the inquiry dragged slowly on and the 
comraissioners did not issue their report till February 13, 1890. 
They stated that all the letters produced by Pigott were for- 
geries and acquitted Pamell of having personally approved of 
the PhtEnix Park murders, or being in any way connected with 
the crimes of the Invincibles. As to the other "charges and 
allegations " of the Times, the commission found most of them 
proved- Mr. Davitt, Mr. Dillon, Mr. William O'Brien and 
^diers (but not Pamell) were held to have established and 
Bygod in the land league, with the intention, by its means, of 
^^^■1^ about the absolute independence of Ireland as a separate 
^^^^B ; the respondents generally were declared to have entered 
^^^^H conspiracy, by a system of coercion and intimidation, 
^^M 26* 
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. against the payment of agricultural rents; to have disseminated 
newspapers tending to incite to sedition ; to have dtrecdy m- 
coumged intimidation and persisted in it with knowle<%e that 
it led to crime and outrage ; and to have invited and obtained 
the co-operation of the physical force party in America, includ- 
ing the Cian-na-Gael,' 

The presentation of the report to parliament was followed 
by a notable debate in the commons. On March 3 Smith 
proposed a motion that the house thanked the judges, adopted 
the report, and ordered it to be entered in the journals. To 
this Gladstone moved an amendment reprobating the false 
charges, based on calumny and forgery, brought against mem- 
bers of the hoase, and expressing regret for the wrong inflicted 
and the sufftring and loss endured by reason of these acts of 
iniquity. On the lOth Gladstone's amendment was rejected 
by 339 votes to 268, The next day Lord Randolph Churchdlf 
made a furious onslai^ht upon the government's action 
the matter; but Smith's motion was agreed to by a majoriqf 
of sixty-two, The Times had to defray the expenses of 
inquiry amounting to ;£25O|O00. To Parnell the newspapd 
paid i;s,ooo, in settlement of an action for libel institui 
after the counsel for the Times had wididrawn from the c 
before the sixK:ial commission all the Pigott letters. 

Apart from the time devoted to " Pamellism and 
the parliamentary sessions of 1889 and 1890 P^^*^*^^*," 
porata of pBmwnent interest In 1889 the reformation ot l^^^ 
council lines was extended to =«co^ 

d the boon of free elemcnM^ 
a scheme, known after the n 
Jlton prcgramme. j*-as^j_ 
.tynJsSpsWthee^^ 
^oidinaryeslimat^- 
Ition of parliament, i^ 
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pointed under Lord Hartington to inquire into the adminls- CHAP, 
tration of the military and naval departments. It reported ''^"'• 
on May 1 1, 1 890, against the concentration of responsibility In 
the commander-in-chief, at the same time recommending the 
creation of a chief of staff and a permanent war office council. 
Several of the commissioners' recommendations were adopted ; 
and to their report was due the formation of the national 
defence committee, composed of members of the cabinet and 
high officials. 

In colonial and in foreign affairs the two years [889 and 
i8qo were periods of importance. No sooner had Mr. Moffat 
obtained his treaty with Lobenguela ' than efforts were made to 
get the Matabele chief to grant concessions to white traders. 
After many trying experiences, agents sent to Buluwayo on 
behalf of a company, of which the leading member was 
Cedl Rhodes, succeeded in October, 18S8, in obtaining a con- 
cession of all mining rights. Rhodes was a remarkable man, 
destined to play a great part in South Africa during the next 
few years and to leave his impress on the map of the continent. 
He had gone to the Cape in early manhood, had drifted up 
to Kimberley, had there speedily acquired some wealth and 
considerable influence, and was already a person of importance 
in colonial politics when Sir Charles Warren expelled the Boer 
raiders from Bechuanaland in 1 8S4. Then he formed a close 
association with the group of financiers who were the first to 
exploit the riches of the Transvaal goldfields. He made a 
large fortune ; but the acquisition of money was not his main 
object He cherished the dream of consolidating all the South 
African states and territories, and of extending British do- 
nunion into the vast savage tracts towards the north, towards 
which foreign eyes had already been turned. His curiously 
attractive and forcible personality, and his imaginative idealism 
^iVhjcn ivas not inconsistent with some lack of intellectual 
'rec;sion and of ethical scruple, gained him enthusiastic and 
\Qmir!ng .^.dherents. Backed by powerful interests in the City 
i«i:>ndon society, Rhodes applied for a charter giving 
.ny sovereign powers. 
a period when government by chartered company 

' See iupra. p. 399. 
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CHAP, had received new life ; liberal ministries had given cbartas 
''^"'' to the North Borneo Company (188I) and the Royal Nige 
Company (1886), and the charter of the British East Africa 
Company was but a few months old. The government, too, 
shrank from the heavy expense involved in direct adminis- 
tration and, after some hesitation, a royal charter was granted 
on October 29, 1889, to the British South Africa Company. 
To this company was committed the destinies of the large 
territory known afterwards as Rhodesia. Portugal, angry at 
being excluded from Mashonaland, sent a force to the frontio, 
and collisions between the Portuguese and the settlers occunwL 
More serious was the Portuguese endeavour to disturb ty anned 
force the Scottish missionaries and traders established about 
Lake Nyassa. On January 15, 1890, Salisbury demanded Ihe 
immediate recall of the Portuguese forces "from places under 
British protection or influence". The Portuguese ministry hcst- 
tated, partly from fear of popular resentment, and Salisbuiy 
caused an ultimatum to be delivered at Lisbon requiring Porto- 
gal's acceptance of the British demands within twenty-fow- 
hours, Thus beset the Portuguese government yielded, and co 
August 20 an agreement was made by which Portugal's histofic 
claims were fairly met. while Northern Rhodesia and Nj-assi- 
iand were secured for Great Britain. 

At the same time negotiations with France and Germany 

were also proceeding, and these terminated in agreements wfaldl 

a great measure settled the partition of Africa. In December, 

oley * had reached Bagamoyo, after a march right 

" ^him Emin Pasha and a batch of treaties. 
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German claims to Uganda and the Upper Nile, and recognised a chap. 
British protectorate of /Zanzibar. By way of compensation Eng- 
land ceded to Germany the island of Heligoland, a possession 
long desired by the Germans, since in hostile hands it might serve 
as a naval base for an attack on Hamburg, or on the Kiel 
Canal, then in process of construction. The transfer took place 
on August 9, 1S90. Scarcely less important than the agreement 
with Germany was that concluded with France on August J of 
the same year. Recognition of the French protectorate in 
Madagascar was balanced by the recognition of the British 
position in Zanzibar. More valuable was the French acknow- 
ledgment of the efficacy of the work of Sir George Goldie and 
the Niger Company, shown in the clause of the agreement 
which excluded France from the Hausa Slates and Borau, 
while leaving to that nation the Sahara desert : light soil, in 
which, as the wits of the Paris boulevards said, adapting one 
of Lord Salisbury's phrases, the Gallic cock might scratch. 

In October, 1890, Gladstone undertook another of his great 
oratorical campaigns in Midlothian. The home rule or Glad- 
stonian liberals, as it bad become the fashion to call them, were 
in a state of hopeful expectation. Distrust of coercion in Ire- 
land and the exposure of the Pigott foi^eries had weakened the 
government ; and ever since the defeat of 1886 Gladstone had 
been reorganising his forces. In this task he encountered great 
difficulty, largely because several of his colleagues held dia- 
metrically opposite opinions on the question of the retention of 
Irish members at Westminster after the grant of home rule. 
A conclave of Libera] leaders at Hawarden in the autumn of 
1889 had decided on their retention though with numbers 
reduced; a decision lamented by Sir Wilh'am Harcourt as "a 
fatal and irretrievable error".' And Sir William's views were 
shared by Lord Herschell and, to some extent, by Lord Gran- 
ville. Later in the same year {on December 18 and 19) Par- 
nell had been the guest of Gladstone at Hawarden, and had 
discussed with him the outlines of the next home rule bill. 
The Gladstonian-Pamellite understanding was at its strongest 
when Gladstone made his Midlothian campaign the following 
:tober, and spoke of the "sham majority in Westminster 

ttmaurice, Granville, iL, 496 (letter to Lord Granville, October 37, 1SS9}. 
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Upon acute dissension arose within the Irish party, which had CHAP, 
the day before re-elected Pamell as its leader. Meetings were ^^^'J- 
held in a committee-room of the house of commons to consider 
the leadership of the party, and stormier gatherings can seldom 
have been held within the precincts of parliament. For nearly 
a fortnight the nation watched with intense eagerness the battle 
that raged upon the floor of Committee- Room Fifteen. Pamell 
refused to resign, and fought with desperate tenacity to main- 
tain the supremacy he had held for sixteen years. He sought 
to strengthen hi^ position by declaring in a "manifesto to the 
Irish people"' that the "English leaders intended to play 
Ireland false"; but the Roman catholic bishops turned gainst 
him, and the majority of the nationalist members of parliament 
followed their lead. Against twenty-six, whose fidelity to their 
chief was unshaken, forty-four members decided on December 6 
to support him no longer, and with this section Gladstone con- 
tinued to co-operate. But it was to him a heavy blow — ■" the 
heaviest I ever received," he wrote to Lord Acton. Mr. Justin 
M'Carthy became leader of the majority of the nationalist 
members. 

The Pameliite split was the unionists' opportunity. It gave 
them renewed confidence, and enabled them to make substantial 
headway with their legislative programme. With the nation- 
alists engaged in furious controversy upstairs, the address in reply 
to the speech from the throne was voted after a few hours' debate, 
an event which had not happened for fifteen years. A feature 
of the session was the mortality among members of parliament : 
indeed the number of eminent public men who died between 
January, 1891, and February, 1892, was remarkably lai^e. On 
January 30, 1891, died Charles Bradlaugh, who in later years 
had earned the regard of the whole house. Three days before 
his death the commons expunged from their journals the de- 
cision taken eleven years before not to allow him either to 
affirm or take the oath. Two months later Lord Granville died, 
a diplomatist who had had the misfortune to be pitted against 
Prince Bismarck at a critical period of colonial development, 
and who, moreover, was blamed for a policy which was not his 
but that of the cabinet as a whole.- But he was a high-minded 
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and acceoipltifaed rtateaman, wbo served the state mxA fide&iy, 
aiid a capable foragD minuter wilfa a good tndentzoding d 
intcmatv.<ful afTairs^ He was mncfa under tbe influence of Ghd< 
atone and nrayed by bim at times gainst his own jodgmait, 
especially in domestic politics, vhich he had never senously 
■tudied. On May 5, just after his appointment as archbtshopof 
York, died Or. Magee, not only a great ecclesiastic but a power 
in the bouw of lords, and by some considered the greatest orala 
who had spoken in that assembly since the d^ys of Chatliam. 

I^tcf in the year and on the same day — October 6 — there 
(lied btith William Henry Smith and Charles Stewart PameU. 
Smith, dc<fpitc hts lack of rjratorical gif^, had proved an admirable 
leader in the commons. His obvious devotion to "queen and 
country" (with him a favourite phrase), his consideration for 
opponents tw well as colleagues and supporters, his integrity and 
plain commonsensc, had won for him universal esteem. Pameil's 
death, wllliin a year of the unhappy exposure which had cost him 
so much, was hastened by the strain and fatigue of his bitter 
struggle in Ireland against his former followers, a struggle in 
which he was continually worsted, but which he carried on ivith 
undaunted courage. The cold and haughty reserve, by which 
he hail maintained his autocratic ascendancy over his party before 
the cfttn^trophc, had given way to a passionate volubility. He 
ras*^ ^^^ mved his way about Ireland in frantic endeavours to 
L-rtnviniTc Irish nationalists that they were being betrayed hf 
the treachery of the priests and the English liberals. He met 
ft Uh lilUe success and wore himself to the grave in his cfTorts. 
XV*V At ^ *S^ of forty-six the strongest and the 
~ li political leaders, the man who without a bwch 
'. ilMional qualities of O'Conndl had gained 
\ alike in Iidand and in English politics, more 
\ that <.if (he great Cdtic agitator. A Protestant 
kmi the " uncrowned kii^ * bad ncreitiiekss bcM' 
alK> Accepted as the rrprcsentative of dictr 
.• K.MTv^ii catholic pcasantr>- : and hv his 
h\-> tA]L-nt tor directian and contn]] be had 
:r.i:i -.'r^' ..loudsaod nadc h the Irrii^ 
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members. 

On Smith's death, Mr. Balfour was chosen leader of the 
house of commons, vacating his office of chief secretary for 
Ireland and becoming first lord of the treasury on November 24 
in his uncle Lord Salisbury's cabinet. The selection, which, in 
Lord Randolph Churchill'.s view, put an end to "tory demo- 
cracy, the genuine article," ' was inevitable. Neither Goschen 
nor Sir Michael Hicks Beach, who on the restoration of hi.s 
health had become president of the board of trade in February, 
1888, could vie in popularity with their younger colleague, 
whose ability had been revealed by five years' strenuous work 
at the Irish office. In this difficult post he had acquired a 
very high reputation; for while he had firmly upheld the 
law and repressed disorder, he had endeavoured to grapple 
with the causes of Irish discontent by improving the material 
condition of the peasantry, especially in the congested, poverty- 
stricken districts of the west. In the autumn of 1 S90 he visited 
these districts himself, and as a result of his investigations he 
instituted a series of relief works which did much to alleviate 
the distress caused by a failure of the potato crop the following 
year. In this session of 1891 Mr. Balfour was on sufficiently 
good terras with the Irish members to carry his land purchase 
bill through the house of commons without much difficulty. 
The measure wa.s intended to facilitate the conversion of the 
Irish tenants into owners of their holdings and was liberal in 
its terms. If the landlord were willing to sell, the entire 
purchase- money could be advanced by the exchequer, and the 
tenant would become absolute owner after forty-nine years, 
paying four per cent, interest to the state in the meanwhile. 
The total amount expended by the treasury was not to exceed 
thirty millions. Mr. Balfour piloted this bill through the house 
with tact and dexterity; and when he resigned the chief 
secretaryship he had gained the respect of the Irish members 
and the regard of the Irish people. 

Not only in the Irish and conservative parties did death cause 
a change in the leadership. Four days before Christmas the 
death of the seventh Duke of Devonshire, at the ripe age of 
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CT IAP. eighty-three, removed the Marquis of Hartington to the house 
of lords, and left to Mr. Chamberlain the command of the 
liberal unionists in the commons. To that office Mr. Cham- 
berlain was formally elected by his collea^es on February' 8, 
1892. The next day parliament met for its last session previous 
to the general election, which it had been decided to hold in the 
late summer. The speech from the throne opened with a para- 
graph " in the queen's own words " respecting the death of the 
Duke of Clarence, the elder son of the Prince of Wales, at the 
^e of twenty-eight. In December the betrothal of the duke to 
his cousin, Princess May of Teck, had been announced : 
while preparations for the marriage were being made, the bride- 
groom-elect was smitten with influenza and pneumonia, and 
died on January 14. On the day of the young prince's ci 
there passed away the aged Cardinal Manning, who had 
not many months survived his great compeers Newman and 
Dollinger. And on the last day of Januar>' died Charles Had- 
don Spui^eon, the most powerful and popular nonconformist 
preacher of his generation. 

The parliamentary session of 1892 was conducted under the 
shadow of dissolution, and as the main issue of the gCflCtal 
election was again to be home rule, the ministrv-, by introdudng: 
a bill establishing in Ireland the county council sj'stem, with 
many administrative restriction?, indicated the extent of th« 
local government they were prepared to grant that country 
This Irish local government bill was not jircssed beyond second 
reading ; but an act via& MMB^dfliflM|^Hft'^v^ ^ ^ 
cational reforms alni^AiMH^^^^^^^^ftffld Scotland 
During die a 
Gla( 
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and the abolition of the plural franchise. Articles for defining chap, 
employers' liability and for limiting the hours of labour, were ''^"'- 
intended to conciliate the trade unions and labour organisations, 
which had grown rapidlj' since i88g, when a great strike of 
dock labourers in London revealed the strength of the socialistic 
feeling among the unskilled working-men. The pri^ramme 
however was not a success. Many of the moderate liberals, 
including some of Gladstone's most influential parliamentary 
supporters, distrusted the concessions offered to the extreme 
radical element. Many liberals, too, resented the attack on 
the Church, which went far to complete the process of bringing 
over almost the entire body of the Anglican clergy to the con- 
servative side in politics. The local option proposal also raised 
against the liberals the most powerfully organised trade in the 
country. The "Uquor interest" was henceforth engaged for 
the tories, and it played no small part in the ensuing election. 
And not a few voters, who were alive to the evils of excessive 
drinking, disliked the idea of rendering it possible for a majority 
of ratepayers in any locality to prohibit the sale of an article 
of common consumption, which seemed to them not temperance 
but tyranny. 

The conservative leaders appealed for support mainly on 
two grounds : first, their opposition to home rule ; secondly, 
their record of work done. On the former ground, Lord 
Salisbury was emphatic as to the peril to the loyal nainority 
involved in the grant of Irish autonomy. For the loyalists of 
Ireland, he said, a wrong decision meant " bitter and protracted 
s culminating probably in civil war ".' As to the second 
|[Mr. Balfour said the government claimed to have carried 
rneficial legislation than any of its predecessors during 
liod of time.'- This was going too far ; but the 
^legislative and administrative record had been 
Kially during the last two sessions. 
\ his budget for 1890, Goscheii found himself 
f three million and a half and was able to make 
sions of taxation, including a reduction of the 
ice a pound. An extra tax of sixpence a 
awn as " whisky money," originally intended 

lifESUi of June iS, iSga. 
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Bap. as compensation for the reduction of licenses, and a third of the 
XViI . jjyjj^ obtained from the duty on beer, were handed over to the 
county councils for promoting technical education. In 1891 
the chancellor of the exchequer could dispose of a surplus of 
^'2,000,000, and the cabinet determined to employ it to relieve 
parents from the payment of fees for children attending public 
elementary schools. Education rendered compulsory twcntv- 
one years earlier was now also to become free. The step had 
long been urged by the liberals ; and though some conservatives 
viewed it with disfavour, as tending to weaken parental respon- 
sibility, there was no serious opposition to the bill, which was 
accepted as the natural sequel to the act of 1870. 

There was a similar consensus of influential opinion in regard 
to the factory act of 1891 in which the home secretary' had 
the support of liberals and libera] unionists as well as consen-a- 
tivcs. The act limited the hours of labour for women to twehx 
a day, with an hour and a half for meals, and enforced varioM 
sanitary r^ulations and precautions. It also dealt with somt 
of the evils of subcontracting and "sweating" and raised tw 
minimum age of employment for children in factories to e \ 
Another useful reform of this session was the tithes a .-^,; 
at length did away with a long-standing source '^vT^jfoo 
the rural districts, especially in those in which ^^ " mmut*^ 
isu formed the majority. The tithe, under t^he c ^^^^^ . 
act of 183;, was a fixed charge upon the *^", ^^ upon 
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who might also obtain an advance from the council for building CHAP. 
a cottage. The bill was in charge of Mr. Henry Chapiin, who *^^1" 
had entered the cabinet in August, 1889, as president of a new 
ministry or department of state called the board of agriculture. 

The creation of this office was to some extent a rect^nititm 
of the factors which the last franchise act had introduced into 
the electorate. Both parties were becoming acutely conscious 
of the growing political activity of the agricultural labourers as 
well as the rising numbers and wider demands of the urban 
workmen. The labourers, who had learnt the value of organi- 
sation, were assiduously courted by the party leaders. If 
Gladstone, who in reality cared little for anything but home 
rule at this time, was ready to promise parish councils and the 
provision of allotments, the unionists were inclined to offer 
small holdings and old age pensions. There was perhaps more 
understanding among the influential conservatives and their 
liberal unionist allies of the tendencies which were beginning 
to develop in the industrial classes ; some of them, including 
Lord Salisbury himself, bestowed a guarded patronage upon 
the incipient revolt against the rule of free contract and free 
trade, and dabbled hesitatingly in what their opponents, still 
Wedded to the orthodox individualism, branded as slate social- 
■stn and protection. The era of political was passing into that 
*>f social reform ; but neither of the two great parties was quite 
P'^ared to accept the change. The liberals were still intent 
on the extension of political equality and the abolition of 
P*"iViI^e; the conservatives, though many of their younger 
"^^n Were keenly anxious to improve the condition of the 
P^ple, were clogged by the weight of propertied and vested 
"iteres^ which clung round them. Home rule and the reaction 
^^'nst Gladstone's foreign policy, the rising spirit of imperial- 
r**!. and a certain apprehension of the newly enfranchised 
^ors had driven the majority of the educated and propertied 
into the unionist camp. The new voters, however, were 
/ under the opposing banner. By a large proportion 
artisans and the rural labourers, the old liberal 
Lnot enthusiastically endorsed, though there remained 
■ ti-aditional feeling that the liberals and radicals 
whole more "popular" in their sympathies than 
1 »ecially favoured by aristocratic and moneyed 
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society. The strength of the Gladstonians lay in the noncot- 
formist trading community ; though even here there wae 
many still unreconciled to Irish home rule. 

The dissolution came on the same day that the session 
ended, June jS. Gladstone confidently calculated on obtaining 
a majority of eighty or 100.' The election opened on July I 
with the unopposed return of Lord Randolph Churchill, and is 
day by day the results came in "' the Jllusor>' hopes of mai^ 
months faded into night," so far as concerned the British booK 
rulers. At Midlothian Gladstone's majority feil from over^/no 
to 69a Disappointed as the Gladstonians w«re thej' had stiD 
a net gain of fift)'-ftve seats. The majority against tbem in 
England was scventj-two ; but in the " Celtic fringe 
otherwise, and with the aid of eighty-one Irish natit 
there was a majority- of forty in favour of home 
general election was notable for the first appearance of-l 
dependent labour party in parliament Miners' dele^tes 
an agricultural labourer had, it is true, been elected before ; boC 
those members had identified themselves with the radical win^ 
of the liberals. Now four members— Mr. Jobs Bums, Mr. Keir 
Hardie, and two olhers^ — secured election, regardir^ it as their 
dut>- " to sit in opposition until they crossed the bouse to fonn 
a labour government ".- Significant as this movement n-as, the 
labour party was as y&. too weak to achieve much, and was 
indeed destined to wait thirteen years longer before it rallied 
to itself any great body of voters. 

Instead rf resignii^ at once Ac government met the or* 
parliament. On .Ai^ust 8 the queen's speech was read. Mr. 
Asquith moved an amendment to the address expicsstng want 
of confidence in her majestj's ad^-isers. The di^iston was taken 
00 the I ith. when the gOT-emment were defeated by for^- \da^ 
— 350 to 31a On the iftfa Lord Salisbun.' informed the bouse 
of lords that be had resigned. On the iSth tbe session of 
pvtianKnt closed, and on tbe same day Mr. Gladstone accepted 
hb appouitment as 6rst lord of the treasury, and for tbe fourth 
■nd hst time set about the task of forming a ministry with 
hfaadf as chief. 



CHAPTER XIX. 

THE CLOSING DECADE. 

In determining, as he did, to make home rule the cardinal chap. 
feature of his administration, Gladstone was guided both by ^^^' 
necessity and honour. Yet it was well known that the liberal 
successes at the polls had been gained in spite of rather than 
because of Gladstone's Irish policy, and among liberal politicians 
there was a disposition to postpone the attempt to pass a home 
rule measure. But how, argues Mr. Morley, who shared the 
intimate counsels of his chief, could Gladstone refuse to submit 
his Irish policy to parliament after the bulk of the national- 
ists had quitted their own leader, Pamell, in absolute reliance 
on his sincerity and good faith ? ^ In constructing his cabinet 
the prime minister was hampered by the smallness of the 
liberal majority and the necessity of conciliating every section 
of his supporters. He had, therefore, to take as colleagues some 
men with whom he would have preferred to dispense. Mr. 
Morley returned to the Irish office, being, as Gladstone ex- 
pressed it, chained to the oar. Earl Spencer was made first 
lord of the admiralty and Mr. Campbell-Bannerman secretary 
for war. Sir William Harcourt became chancellor of the ex- 
chequer. The new home secretary, Mr. H. H. Asquith, like his 
predecessor, Mr. Matthews, was a leader at the bar who had not 
previously held office. He had first entered parliament in 1886 
as an avowed home ruler, and was an advocate of " home rule 
all round," coupled, however, with the " unimpaired supremacy *' 
of the imperial parliament*^ On foreign and colonial affairs he 
was in sympathy with Lord Rosebery, who once more became 

^ Morley, Gladstone^ iii., chap. vii. 

' See speeches at Oxford, June 9, 1889, and at Westminster, April 14, 
1893. 
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CHAP, foreign secretary. Lord Rosebery was a supporter of imperial 
federation, and he favoured the maintenance of the British por- 
tion in Egypt and the expansion of the empire generally : views 
which were not fully shared by the prime minister, nor by Mr. 
Morleynor Sir William Har court. It wassaid at the time of the 
general election— and said, there is reason to believe, with truA 
^that if Gladstone had obtained a majority of more than 
fifty Lord Rosebery would not have been included in the 
cabinet.' In the result there was no option but to secure his 
co-operation. On August 17, 1892, within a week of Lord 
Salisbury's resignation, the names of the chief members of the 
new government were announced, 

The cabinet was hardly formed when differences arose witbitt 
it regarding the retention or non-retention of Uganda, The 
cisLon was of importance in itself, and of interest as determine 
ing which school of liberalism was to prevail in the conduct 
foreign affairs: the one group looking with distrust upon the 
extension of imperial responsibilities and burdens,- which the 
other section surveyed with pride rather than apprebensi 
The crisis had arisen through the financial straits into which 
British East Africa Company had fallen. Lord Rosebery' 
sistence on the necessity of retaining the territory overcame 
reluctance of his colleagues, Sir William Harcourt among th« 
who favoured abandonment On October 30 the foreign 
tary informed a deputation from the anti-slavery society 
he regarded Uganda "as the key, perhaps, of Central Afnia- 
commanding the NUe baan, as a field recently "''.•'^°"^,"'J^' 
prise, as a land that ' 
and martyrs "- 
sionary effort- 
" having put 
shall not be 1(1 
indeed it provei^; 
Sir GcnUj 
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event of 1S93 the year witnessed important developments in Asia CHAP, 
and Africa, In Siam a crisis arose which almost threatened 
war' with France. The friendship between the repubh'c and 
Russia had given renewed strength to French colonial policy, 
and advantage was now taken of frontier disputes with Siam to 
enlarge the borders of French Iiido-China. That the French 
and British frontiers should meet in such a region was highly 
undesirable. In April when the disputi: between the Siamese 
government and the French became acute, a British gunboat 
was sent up the Menam river to Bangkok to watch events. To 
enforce their demands the French in July also sent gunboats up 
the Menam, having previously silenced the Siamese forts at the 
entrance to the river. On July 20 an ultimatum was delivered 
by France to the Siamese court, and this not being complied 
with fully, on the 26th a blockade was declared. Lord Rosebery 
instructed Lord Dufferin, the British ambassador in Paris, to 
inform the French foreign minister that " it would be impossible 
that her majesty's government should allow British subjects to 
be left at the mercy of an unruly Oriental population, and that 
therefore they cannot withdraw her majesty's ship now stationed 
off the city". His firmness was justified; the French foreign 
minister informed Lord Dufferin on the 31st that "as the 
blockade would be raised at once it was unnecessary to discuss 
the matter".' On the same day an agreement was reached for 
the maintenance of Siam as a " buffer state " between the French 
and British possessions. Throughout the dispute Lord Rosebery 
had advised the Siamese to agree with their adversary quickly, 
and on August i the French ultimatum was accepted, the 
blockade being raised two days later. The negotiations between 
London and Paris continued, and were finally brought to a satis- 
factory conclusion by Lord Salisbury on January 15, 1896, 

South African affairs attracted much attention during the 
later half of 1893. Natal was granted responsible government 
in June. The prosperity of this colony and of all South Africa 
had developed rapidly with the constantly increasing output 
of the Witwatersrand gold mines, and in the Transvaal the 
" Uitlandcrs," as the non-Boer population was called, had become 
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November 2, 1893, parliament reassembled for an autumn CHAP, 
sitting which was prolonged until March 5, 1894, although con- ^ 
tentious discussion was confined to two measures, the employers' 
liability and local government bills. The first -named measure, 
which was in charge of Mr. Asquith, abolished the doctrine of 
■' common employment " and made certain classes of employers 
responsible for injuries sustained by their servants. An amend- 
ment by Mr. Walter M'Laren to allow contracting- out from the 
benefits of the act, in cases where employers contributed to 
mutual insurance funds which provided compensation for injuries 
or death, was rejected by 236 votes to 217. When the bill 
reached the upper house the " con tract ing-out " clause was, how- 
ever, inserted on December 8 at the instance of Lord Dudley. 
Efforts to reach a compromise were made, but as the lords in- 
sisted on allowing employers to contract-out Gladstone abandoned 
the bill on February 20, 1894. 

The local government bill furnished another cause of quarrel 
with the peers. The bill proposed to establish throughout Eng- 
land and Wales elective district and parish councils. After 
minute consideration and much alteration it passed the commons 
on January 12. The peers made many amendments, which the 
government refused to accept. On every point but two the 
lords eventually gave way. They insisted on raising the 
minimum population necessary to entitle a parish to have a 
separate council from 200 to 300 ; and on the withdrawal from 
the parish councils of the control of the parochial charities, 
other than ecclesiastical, with which the bill did not interfere. 
On the population point the lords had reverted to the original 
proposal of the government ; and as to the charities the govern- 
ment itself had at first proposed that the councils should have 
only a one-third representation on the governing bodies, , 

This opposition deeply moved Gladstone, who had not 
foi^iven the upper chamber for annihilating his home rule 
scheme. He had by this time persuaded himself, with his 
habitual facility in adapting general principles to his own re- 
quirements, tliat the refusal of the peers to agree on all points 
of legislative detail with a minister who commanded a majority 
in the commons, had raised a great constitutional question. He 
hinted at radical changes in the powers or composition of the 
upper house ; and on March i he delivered a solemn indictment 



GLADSTONE'S RETIREMENT. 

in which he stated that no reference 
[xilitical affairs. "She confined her remarks to three or four 
perfunctory and colourless sentences." The fact was that the 
queen had been so much out of sympathy with Gladstone 
during his last tenure of office that she found it difficult to treat 
hira with cordiality and she could not pretend to regret his 
retirement.' The audience ended, the queen sent a short 
note to the retiring minister, saying that after so many years 
of arduous labour and responsibility she thoi^ht he was right 
in wishing to be relieved of his duties, adding, " the queen 
would gladly have conferred a peerage on Mr. Gladstone but 
she knows he would not accept it ". Queen Victoria and Glad- 
stone appear to have met only on one occasion afterwards, at 
Cimiez.in Febniarj-, 1897, when, Gladstone records, her majesty's 
manner was "very decidedly kind" and for the first time she 
gave him her hand. 

It was a crisis of the kind which allows considerable dis- 
cretion to the sovereign ; since there was no leader of undisputed 
pre-eminence in the ministerial party. Many of the liberals, 
and probably the majority of the Gladstonian members in 
parliament, desired to see Sir William Harcourt at the head of 
the government. He was, however, unpopular with the im- 
perialist group and with some important colleagues of his own 
who preferred Lord Rosebery ; and it was that statesman to 
whom the queen offered the vacant premiership. Gladstone 
had seen the queen on Saturday, March 3 ; the same day the 
queen's offer was communicated to Lord Roscberj- and accepted 
by him. On the Monday parliament was prorogued. A week 
later (March 1 2) the new session began. It was at once evident 
that the prime minister was under no illusions with regard 
to the Irish question. In the debate on the addi-ess he declared 
that he was in entire accord with Lord Salisbury in believing 
that before home rule was conceded to Ireland, "England, as 
the predominant member of the partnership of the three king- 
doms, will have to be convinced of its justice". 

The time of the commons was largely given to the con- 
sideration of the boldly conceived budget introduced by Har- 
court, who had now become leader of the house. The finance 

' Lee, Quitn VicUyiia, p. 52G. 
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military .powers. At the time it helped to draw closer the CHAP, 
friendly relations between Great Britain and Japan. It is 
worthy of note that this act of Russia's was the first important 
step taken by Tsar Nicholas II,, who had succeeded to tlie 
throne on November i, at the death of his father, Alexander III. 

On January 24, 1S95, Lord Randolph Churchill died at the 
age of forty-six. For three years he had sufTered from a painful 
malady, and the end was not unexpected. The references made 
to him in parliament on the first night of the new session, 
which opened on February 5. bore witness to the impression he 
had made on his contemporaries. The tragic failure of his last 
years only seemed to throw into stronger relief the successes of 
his audacious and energetic prime. Little as he had in fact 
accomplished in comparison with what he had at one time 
promised to achieve, men could not forget that he had almost 
created one great party and almost controlled another. Whether 
he could have become a constructive statesman or a consummate 
administrator, he had small opportunitj^ of showing; but he 
had some of the qualities of leadership — courage, insight, 
industry, quickness of apprehension, bold and ready speech, 
the power of influencing others — commingled with those of the 
reckless and often unscrupulous partisan. That he had ever 
really thought out his own conception of tory democracy may 
well be doubted ; but also it is not doubtful that underlying 
his political inconsistencies and superficialities was a genuine 
sympathy with the ideal of popular government, a real dislike 
for privilege and oligarchy. His democracy was more sincere 
than his toryism ; accident made him a conservative, but his 
convictions, so far as they were definite, were those of the older 
radicalism. Yet the part he played in the conservative revival 
during the parliament of 1880 was unquestionably important; 
he inspired the tory electorate with the charm of a vivid person- 
ality and held out to them once more the attraction of a fighting 
cause. His biographer may be justified in claiming for him 
that "at a time when liberal formulas and tory inertia seemed 
alike chill and comfortless, he warmed the heart of England 
and strangely stirred the imagination of her people ".' 

Randolph Churchill died a few months too soon to witness 

'Lord Randolph Chiircliill, l\.. 4B7. 
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Cousin and Friend",' This decision the secretary for war, CHAP. 
Mr. Campt>eU-Bannerinan, announced to the commons on "'''■ 
June 21. The name of the duke's successor was not stated. 
Lord Rosebery had decided to recommend Sir Redvers Buller, 
and was only prevented from doing so by the fall of his gov- 
ernment.^ After Mr, Campbeli-Bannerman had described the 
proposed modifications in war office organisation, Mr. Brod- 
rick moved an amendment to the estimates to call attention to 
"the insufficient provision of small-arm ammunition," especially 
cordite. On a " snap " division, the amendment was carried by 
132 votes to 135. The ministers could no doubt have reversed 
the vote by bringing up a full muster of their followers ; but 
they had little inducement to remain in office and were not 
sorry to be released. The conditc vote was taken on Friday, 
June 21 ; on the Monday following Lord Rosebery announced 
that the government had resigned and that their resignation had 
been accepted. Lord Salisbury again became prime minister, 
the business of the session was wound up, and parliament was 
dissolved on July 8. 

Nine years of co-operation had drawn very close the bonds 
connecting the two sections of the unionist party, and in forming 
his third administration Lord Salisbury secured as colleagues 
some of the chief men among his liberal allies. The Duke of 
Devonshire became president of the council and Mr. Chamber- 
Iain colonial secretary. Mr. Balfour resumed his former post 
as first lord of the treasury and leader of the commons. Sir 
Michael Hicks Beach became chancellor of the exchequer, Mr. 
Goschen first lord of the admiralty, and Lord Lansdowne 
secretary for war. Salisbury' again combined the foreign secre- 
taryship with the post of prime minister. The general election 
was fought in July and ended in the complete triumph of the 
conservatives and liberal unionists, who obtained a majority of 
1 53 over liberals and nationalists combined. The liberal down- 
fall was in part attributable to dissensions within the ranks of 
the party, for while Lord Rosebery did not " greatly believe 
in " '" the Newcastle prc^ramme (upon which most of the liberal 

^Military Life 0/ Duke of Cambridge, ii., 395, 

'[bid., p. 399. 

'Speech in house of lords. August 15. 1895, 
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'. candidates had appealed for votes), Sir William Harcourt was 
equally incredulous as to the merits of Lord Rosebcry's imperial 
policy. The unionist party on the other hand was united and 
confident. Gladstone's disappearance from the parliamentary 
arena — for he did not seek re-election — was the most prominent 
personal feature of the contest. Next came the defeat of 
Harcourt at Derby on July 13 followed by that of Mr. John 
Morley at Newcastle, and of two other ex-cabinet minister^ 
Mr. Shaw Lefevre and Mr. Arnold Morley. Harcourt's reverse 
was unexpected and produced a deep impression. Mr. Morle/s 
defeat was brought about by the independent labour party. 
That group also met with disaster, Mr. Keir Hardie beir^ 
rejected at West Ham ; but by running its candidates against 
liberals it secured some seats for conservatives. Before the 
election ended a seat was found for Harcourt in West Mon- 
mouthshire, and he was thus enabled to retain his position as 
leader of the liberals in the commons. 

The new parliament met on August 12, and, after voting the 
supplies needed, was prorogued on September 5. In the houseof 
lords on August 19 the Marquis of Lansdowne, as secretary for 
war, announced that Viscount Wolseley had been chosen to 
succeed the Duke of Cambridge as commander-in-chief. On 
one point closely connected with foreign affairs the government 
reversed a decision of their predecessors. For some j'cars, save 
for an outbreak at Manipur in 189 1, where British officers were 
murdered, there had been peace on the Indian frontiers. An 
arrangement had been made with the am(r as to Anglo-Afghan 
boundaries, and an agreement signed with Russia as to frontieis 
in the Pamirs in March, 1895. ^" January, 1895, a civil war in 
Chitral, a state on the verge of the Pamirs, necessitated Iht 
despatch of troops to relieve Dr. Robertson, the British agent,; 
and the garrison, who were besieged by the tribesmen. The. 
liberal government had ordered the issue, in March, ofj 
proclamation informing the tribes that ( 
withdraw as soon as order had 1 
August 10 the new government^ 
be permanently occupied by I 
by Lord Salisbury on 
defensible as a questij 
unwise as a questig 
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TTie greatest change apparent in any department of state in chap. 
consequence of the advent of the new ministry was at the 
colonial office. Mr. Chamberlain, the new secretary of state for 
the colonies, the most energetic, and almost the most popular, 
member of the cabinet, wielding an unequalled influence over the 
midland manufacturing districts, had exchanged the democratic 
radicalism of his earlier days for an ardent imperialism. He 
gave voice and form to that sentiment of pride in the empire 
which «-as now spreading rapidly through the nation. Breaking 
away from the chilling traditions of the colonial office he en- 
deavoured to make that department a more active and stimu- 
lating agency in the work of consolidating and developing the 
extra-European states and dependencies. In a notable speech 
in the commons on August 22 he referred to the colonies in 
tropical and semi-tropical regions as undeveloped estates, which 
might be improved by the judicious investment of British 
money. He set to work to consolidate these crown colonies, 
devoting special attention to West Africa, where an expedition 
to A-shanti became necessary. Kumasi was occupied on January 
18, 1896, and the king, Prempeh, deposed. During this ex- 
pedition Prince Henry of Battenberg, who had married the 
Princess Beatrice, a daughter of the queen, died of fever on the 
20th. 

In South Africa the colonial secretary took up the policy of 
his predecessor. Lord Ripon, while concluding in 1894 an 
arrangement whereby Swaziland was placed under the control 
of the Transvaal, checkmated President Kriiger's design to 
obtain a seaport by annexing the strip of land between Swazi- 
land and the sea. This closing of the Boer road to the sea was, 
as Lord Ripon's colleague, Mr. Bryce, afterwards observed, " one 
f the most important events in recent South African history". 

e president's desire to jrossess a port was " unfavourable to 

B interests of the paramount power, for It would have favoured 

^.u _f m^ 3Qg^ government to establish political ties 

1 powers",' The colonial secretary further 

■iy the grievances of the non-Boer e!e- 

despatch, dated October 19, 
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CHAP. Lord Ri'iKin pointed out the increasing stringency of the condi- 
^^^' tions by which a majority of adult males, bearing the chief pan 
of the public burdens, were excluded from all share in the 
I management of public affairs in the Transvaal ; and he pressed 

I upon the Boers the view that not more than five years' residence 

I should be required from an Uitlander before the granting of 

^^_ naturalisation and full political rights. Kriiger was obdurate. 

^^H and when Mr. Chamberlain became colonial secretary the di&- 

^^H content of the 77,000 Ultlanders. the majority of whom tiTrc 

^^H^ Briti^;h subjects, against the unpri^ressive and ineffideni ad- 

' ministration of the Boer oligarchy, was greater than ever. 

I Moreover, the opening on July 8, 1895, of railway communi- 

cation between I'retoria and Delagoa Bay strengthened the 
position of the Boers by giving them easy access to a non- 
I British seaport. 

' But public attention was for a brief period entirely diverted 

I from South .'\frica by an extraordinary message sent to con- 

I gre-ss on December 17, 1895. by Mr. Grover Cleveland, the 

president of the United States, concerning a dispute of long 
I standing between England and Venezuela as to the boundaries 

of British Guiana and Venezuela. The United States had made 
efforts to settle the dispute ; but, while willing to arbitrate on 
certain matters, Ixjrd Salisbury declined arbitration with r^ard 
to territory indubitably British, and his decision was made 
known, after an unduly long delay, on December 8. The pre- 
sident in his message declared that Great Britain's refusal of 
a general arbitration was a grave infringement of the Monroe 
doctrine ; and he asked congress to authorise him to appoint a 
boundary commission, whose findings would be " imposed upon 
Great Britain by all the resources of the United States". 
Though on the morrow some of the New York newspapers 
vigorously denounced the president's plunge into '■ jingoism," the 
message let loose a flood of anti-British sentiment in America, and > 
for a day or two war between the nations seemed imminent. In 
New York and other cities there was financial panic, and in six 
days the price of stocks fell by /"200,ooo,ooo. Lord Salisbuiy 
refrained from replying to Mr. Cleveland's threats, and the calm 
and dignified attitude he maintained preserved the peace which, 
to all appearance, had been wantonly imperilled by the president 
and his secretary of state, Mr. Olney. Strong in the justice 
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of his case, Lord Salisbury accepted on February, 1896, the C 
invitation of the Uuited States boundary commission, appointed 
in accordance with Mr, Cleveland's wishes, to lay the British 
case before it, ■'without prejudice to British rights". The pre- 
posterous proposal to enforce the finding of the boundary com- 
mission was dropped ; and eventually after long negotiation an 
arbitration tribunal consisting of two British and two United 
States judges, with the Russian jurist Professor de Martens as 
president, was constituted in 1897, and met in Paris in June, 
1899. The award given in October following was unanimous, 
and was an almost complete vindication of the British claims. 

In the midst of the perturbation caused by the Venezuela 
difficulty a fresh excitement arose. Not England only but, to 
use one of Gladstone's favourite phrases, the whole civilised 
world was startled by the news, published in Ixindon on new 
year'sday, 1896, that Dr, Jameson, ^eadministratorof Rhodesia, 
as the Matabele and Mashona territories were now called, with 
several hundred troopers of the British South Africa Company's 
armed force, had entered the Transvaal on December 29 on 
their way to the Rand. The circumstances leading to Dr. 
Jameson's raid subsequently formed the subject of parliamentary 
inquiry at Cape Town and at Westminster. From the facts 
elucidated the following sequence of events was made clear. 
In June, 1895, Ithodes, who received the active support of the 
great cosmopolitan financiers interested in the Transvaal gold 
mines, determined to promote a revolt in Johannesburg. He 
told the house of commons committee that in so doing he en- 
deavoured to combat the policy of the Transvaal government, 
which sought to introduce foreign influence into South Africa. 
Moreover, believing that the Krtiger rigime must inevitably be 
displaced, he wished to make sure that the change should not 
take the form of merely replacing a Dutch by an Uitlander 
republic, which would have no sympathy with the federation of 
South Africa under the British flag.' 

Actuated by these motives Rhodes came to an understand- 
ing with the leading "reformers," as the discontented English 
and foreign residents called themselves, in Johannesbui^. The 
Cape premier, who it must be remembered was at this time 

'See ParUamintaty Papers, Second Report on BnHsli Soalli Africa, 1897, 
P.45- 
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CHAP, also managtiig director of the chartered company, was to g« a 
^^ force of anned men frara Rhodesia, and keep them at Mafeklif 
near the Trans\'aa! bcaxier. The reformers were to seize the 
ai^enal at Pretoria and hold Johannesburg, whereupon it was 
L expectEd that the high commissioner, Sir Hercules Robtnsoi, 

H would come up to mediate, and that the imperial go\-erTt- 

■ ment would be compelled to insist on drastic changes and the 

cwertbiDW of the Kruger oligarchy. To further the scheme 
Rbcxle^s brother was sent to Johannesburg, and a certain 
quantity of arms was smuggled into the town. After much 
beatation and negotiation, Saturday, December 28, was fixed 
upon as the date of the attempt By the 26th, however, seriom 
dtfierences bad broken out among the reform leaders, some of 
wbotn had no desire to hoist the British flag and preferred that 
tndepctxlent non-Dutch republic which Rhodes disliked. From 
tfie 26d) onward the reform leaders and Rhodes were urgent 
in their entreaties to Jameson not to cross the frontier 
the doctor, in Rhodes's words, " upset the apple-cart," and with 
some 600 troopers he '■ went in ", His ostensible ground of 
action was a letter, fabricated some weeks previously, and 
addressed to him by the Johannesburg reformers, calling upoQ 
him to protect the "women and children " on the Rand againtt 
the alleged (but non-existent) dangers which threatened tietn 
at the hands of "armed Boers". As soon as he learnt what 
Jameson had done, Rhodes cabled the letter to London for 
publication in the Times, with a date filled which made it appear 
an urgent summons for help against imminent peril.' 

By the afternoon of Thursday, January 2, the ill-planned 
aad ill-man^cd filibustering expedition was over, Jameson 
and his men. who had ridden hard across the veldt since the 
SiBiday evening on Wednesday morning niched Krugersdorp, 
where they expected to be reinforced from Johannesburg, 
whicb town had been deserted by the Boers and was in the 
hands of the reform committee. But this committee waa in 
confusion ; it had no proper force to send, am^o^tdp vas 
forthcoming. The heights at Krugersdorp j^^^^BgJy held 
by some 2,000 Boers under General r — ^'^^^^^^* -n en- 
gagement, in which the raiders lost many 
wounded, Jameson and the wbf a con- 
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dition that their Hves were spared. Before the fight began CHAP. 
Jameson had received two messages from the British govern- ''"'" 
ment ordering him to return, but these commands he had 
deliberately disobeyed. On one point Rhodes's forecast was 
verified ; the high commissioner hurried to Pretoria to mediate. 
The Boers handed over the raiders to Sir Hercules for de- 
portation to England, where the leaders were tried at bar, and 
convicted of preparing a military expedition within her majesty's 
dominions to invade a friendly state, Dr. Jameson was sentenced 
to fifteen months' imprisonment ; Sir John WiUoughby, who had 
been in military command of the expedition, and four other 
officers, were sent to prison for shorter terms, their names being 
also struck off the army list' On January 9 Johannesbui^ 
surrendered, and the members of the reforin committee were 
arrested. Four of the leaders were condemned to death on 
April 27 ; but the sentence was commuted to a fine of ;^3 5,000. 
Forty-five other members of the committee were fined £2^x10 
each and released on the payment of the fines. The Transvaal 
government on its part sent in a claim for ,^667,938 3s. 3d, for 
material damages and for £ 1 ,000,000 as " moral and intellectual 
compensation". Neither sum was ever paid, the second item 
being from the first regarded as ridiculous ; but the imperial 
government admitted the liability for material loss actually 
caused by the raid. 

For his share in the Johannesburg conspiracy and Dr. 
Jameson's inroad Rhodes was not put on his trial. On January 
7, 1896, it was announced that he had resigned his office of 
premier of Cape Colony, and on June 2S he also resigned his 
position as managing director of the chartered company. In the 
previous April he had gone to Matebeleland where the natives, 
taking advantage of the withdrawal of the troops by Jameson, 
had risen in revolt The rebellion was ended by an indaba or 
conference in the Matoppo Hills on September 9. Unarmed, 
and with three companions only, Rhodes had previously met the 
Matabele in the hills, and now by his knowledge of native ways 
obtained the submission of the chiefs. Early in the following year 
siiouse of commons appointed a special committee to inquire 
1^ the circumstances attending the raid, Rhodes returned to 

yeais lalei these ofBccre were reinstated in the army. 
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CHAP. England in February and gave evidence before this comniittce, 
^^^- On July 13, 1897, the committee— which included Sir William 
Harcourt, Sir Michael Hicks Beach, Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman and Mr. Labouchere — reported that ■■whate*ia 
justification there may have been for action on the part of the 
people of Johannesburg, there was none for the conduct of a 
person in Mr. Rhodes's position," and severely censured the ex- 
Cape premier. In debate in the house, howe\er, on the 26tii, 
Mr. Chamberlain asserted, and greatly irritated Dutch opinion 
in South Africa by so doing, that there was nothing to be said 
against Mr. Rhodes's character as a man of honour. The Si^- 
gestion that the colonial office had any foreknowledge of tfie 
raid was declared by the committee to be unsupported bjr 
evidence. But the acquittal was never accepted by Kriiger and 
the Boers, who could not divest themselves of the suspicion that 
the iraperia! authorities had been made cc^nisant of the scheme 
of Rhodes and Jameson. It was a suspicion which led to grave 
consequences. Rhodes himself, more or less misled by his con- 
fidential agents and inlbrmante. no doubt believed that the high 
commissioner, if not the colonial secretary, was acquainted with 
the general character of his proposed enterprise, and did not 
discourage it in the expectation that it would prove successful. 
One very signiBcant incident connected with the raid rt- 
mains to be noticed. On January 3, 1896, the Berlin Imptrid 
Gazette published the following tel^ram sent by the German 
Emperor to President Kriiger : " 1 express to you my sincere 
congratulations that without appealing to the help of friendly 
powers, you and your people have succeeded in repelling with 
your own forces the armed bands which had broken into your 
country and in maintaining the independence of your country 
against foreign j^gression ". In Great Britain the emperor's tele- 
gram was regarded with bitter resentment as a gratuitous and 
insulting interference between the Transvaal and its suzeraiiL 
It was answered by the immediate mobilisation of a powerful fly- 
ing squadron of battleships and cruisers, and the rapidtt>' with 
which this effective maritime force was got ready, fully equipped 
for war, at a moment's notice, considerably impressed the world. 
It was probably prepared with an eye to the difficulty with the 
United States as well as a precautionary measure against Ger- 
many ; for while the cabinet must have known that the friction 
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with Germany could hardly lead to a rupture, it was by no CHAP, 
means certain, in January, 1896, that a pacific solution to the 
Venezuelan dispute would be found. The Jameson raid and 
the emperor's telegram did something to inflame the mutual 
distrust and jealousy already growing between England and 
Germany, The sentiment was carefully watched by both govern- 
ments and was not permitted to produce any adverse effect on 
their political or diplomatic action. But though the two foreign 
offices kept their tempers admirably, a bitter warfare of tongues 
and pens was raging between England and Germany during 
the final years of the century, and was at its height when Queen 
Victoria's reign came to a close. 

A series of massacres of .Vmcnians in Asia Minor during 
1896 aroused indignation throughout Great Britain. Massacres 
at Sassun and other places in !{5g4 had led, at the instance of 
the Rosebery cabinet, to an investigation on the spot by consular 
representatives of France, Russia, and England, and the presen- 
tation in May, 1895, to the Porte of a joint note from those 
powers demanding the institution of reforms. But the concert 
of Europe was one in name only, Russia resolutely refusing 
to countenance coercive measures against Turkey and declin- 
ing under any circumstances to assent to the creation of "a 
new Bulgaria in Armenia ".' In the autumn of 1895 massacres 
recommenced and continued throughout 1896. In the three 
years 1894-96 it is said that fully 100,000 Armenians were 
killed. Armenian revolutionary committees retaliated ; on Au- 
gust 26, 1896, a band of Armenians armed with dynamite 
bombs seized the Ottoman Bank at Constantinople. This 
event was the excuse for a massacre of Armenians in the streets 
of Constantinople, over 4,000 persons being killed. At Liver- 
pool on September 24 Gladstone attempted to rouse the 
country and the (government to take independent and iso- 
lated action on behalf of Armenia. Lord Salisbury declined 
to respond to this fervid appeal ; but it caused Lord Rose- 
bery to resign the leadership of the liberal party on October 
I. Speaking at Edinburgh on the 9th he said that against the 
policy of solitary interference he was prepared to fight tooth 
and nail. Lord Rosebery could hardly have continued much 
longer in the nominal command of the opposition forces even 
I ParUa»%mtiuy Papers. Turkey, No. i (1896), pp. 81-87. 
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CHAP, without the dispute over Armenia. In matters of foreign and 
imperial policy he was little in sympathy with the majority 
of his own party, nor on certain Important domestic questions 

I was he entirely in accord with some of his late colleagues in 

the cabinet. He might have found himself more comfortable, 
perhaps also more useful, if he had joined the liberal unionists 
with whom he had much in common. As it was he remained 
in a curiously detached position, lying a little outside both 
political camps, formidable to one side as a candid critic, more 
formidable to the other as a candid friend. His occasional 
platform speeches evoked much interest and some bewilder- 
ment ; for the public, always impatient of fine distinctions in 
jmlitics but keenly appreciative of personal ability, were both 
impressed and perple.\ed by his utterances. At times his 
attitude of quasi-independence enabled him to perform valuable 
service to the nation, as when he came forward to support the 
government in the dispute with France over Fashoda in 1898.' 
The leadership of the badly compacted opposition was assumed 
by Earl Spencer in the upper house, and in the commons by 
.Sir William Harcourt, the ablest exponent of that Gladstoiuaa 
liberalism which Lord Rosebery opposed. 

The island of Crete at this time was in the throes of civS 

war and was calling for union with Greece. Here was a t 

where isolated action by Great Britain, through her fleet, MfM 

■, and Lord Salisbury in this matter led Eurt^>e. Recog- 

t in rejecting the proposals of Nicholas I. in i853~«' 

t led to the Crimean war — " we put all our mon^' 

' the foreign secretary determined that tbfr 

1 the case of Crete on Fefaitiafy* 

t of delay, sent troops to the ishtnd, 

■\ seemed equally guilty o€ atrocitiei. 

ind the Porte brrjke out on April iS>j 

s ftght, and when occasion calls they can 

In t}us campaign the OttomN 

: vV. . -,i.i.iiit>', Ihcy were led by an e xt iondj 

, K '. >T_wi V»*a, and there was do em 

1 in t!ii=i ftdXcTiK tvies, Tbe Gredcs w> 

i TOtSa pressure ot defeat, d 
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were recalled from Crete on May 9. whereupon the powers CHAP, 
intervened, and the fighting ceased. On September iS a treaty 
of peace was signed, and Greece saved from the consequences 
of her own folly. Crete meanwhile had been occupied by the 
troops of the powers, and in 1898 an autonomous government 
was set up in the island, with Prince George of Greece as high 
commissioner. It was not until October, 1899, that some 
measure of reform was accordetl to Armenia. 

The legislative prc^ramrae submitted to parliament in 1897 
was comparatively modest. A workmen's compensation act on 
a liberal scale showed the desire of the government to saft^ard 
the rights of labour. The doings of parliament, apart from the 
proceedings connected with the Jameson raid, excited little atten- 
tion, and as the year advanced public interest was almost wholly 
absorbed in the celebration of the second or " diamond " jubilee, 
as it was not very happily called, of the queen. On the 20th 
of June Queen Victoria completed the sixtieth year of her reign, 
having the previous month celebrated her seventy-eighth birth- 
day. The jubilee was made the occasion of an unparalleled 
demonstration of imperial strength and spirit. The " splendid 
isolation" in which the empire stood, as revealed by Mr. Cleve- 
land's message, by the German emperor's telegram, and by the 
jealousy of British influence in West Africa exhibited by France, 
had drawn closer the bonds between the mother-country and the 
colonies. Magnificent festivities were organised in London in 
honour of the queen, culminating in the thanksgiving service on 
the steps of St Paul's on June 32. The celebration was marked 
by the assemblage in London of the premiers of all the self- 
governing colonies, together with representatives of India and the 
crown colonies. They were the objects of much popular attention 
and interest when they appeared in public with Mr. Chamberlain, 
who had closely identified himself with the imperial movement, 
and was now at the height of his popularity and influence. The 
colonial delegates met in a conference, which was occupied 
specially with two great subjects, imperial defence and trade 
within the empire. Cape Colony came forward with the gift 
of a first-class battleship ; Canada with a proposal to render 
the fiscal relations of Great Britain and her colonies independent 
tf arrangements with foreign powers. On July 30 the com- 
treaties with Germany and Belgium, which prevented 
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CHAP, any intcr-imperial preferential treatment, were denounced, and 
Canada at once granted a preference to British imports. No 
general agreement was reached either on the question of imperial 
defence or that of commercial union ; but in the discussions at 
this conference may be seen the beginnings of the preferential 
tariff agitation which took definite shape in 1903. The con- 
solidation of the empire was promoted by the establishment. 
in 1898. of penny postage between England and most of the 
coloni 

Notwithstanding its large majority, the government found 
considerable difficulty during the session of 1898 in making 
headway with legislation ; the only measure of first-class inf 
portance passed was an act which by setting up county councils 
in Ireland assimilated the local government of that country to 
the system established in Great Britain. Gladstone died c 
May 19, Bismarck not many weeks later, on July 30, The tw^ 
men had small regard for one another, and little in comnwit, 
except that they had both filled the highest plat ^^ 

administration of their respective countries, and during a j^ 
of their career had been among the most influential personal 
ities of their age. Both too had fallen from power before 
close of their lives and survived to witness their policy r 
or counteracted in other hands, so that a certain a ^ 

of failure had gathered about them in their \^;^y^ grc^^^ 
was certainly the case with Gladstone, v ~ 
more powerfully affected his c 
decade and a half earlier, 
was temporarily hiiehp*! arK* I-« 
vied with Sir Willi.i 
the statesman who h 
of his country. His,iu 
in Westminster/ 

In April 
over the mi« 
worsti.-d and 
of continentT^' 
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durinan, with a great carnage of the der\-ishes, the death d 
their leader, and the re-occupation of Khartum, The Egyptian 
army had thus amply vindicated the confidence which its British 
oi^anisers and instructors had reposed in it. 

Even while the final stages of the campaign were taking 
place, the agents of another European power were movii^ 
towards the Sudan. Five days after the battle of Omdurman 
news reached the sirdar that a small body of native troops com- 
manded by white officers was in occupation of Fashoda, higher 
up the Nile. Thither Kitchener went at once, and found a 
French officer. Major Marchand, with eighty Senegalese and 
eight white companions. Having left the Congo early in 1897, 
Marchand's small force had struggled across Africa with in- 
domitable determination, and had hoisted the tricolour at 
Fashoda in July, 1898. They were, however, in great danger, 
and according to Kitchener would certainly have been destroyed 
"if we had been a fortnight later in crushing the khalifa".' 
Marchand, however, refused to move without orders from Paris; 
and for a time the French government seemed inclined ta 
justify his presence and to withold its recognition of the Sudan 
as part of the Anglo- Egyptian enclave. Lord Salisbury declined 
to discuss the matter, and informed M, Delcass^, the French 
foreign minister, that the British government would consent to 
no compromise. For six weeks France hesitated, while quiet 
but unmistakable naval preparations were made in Etigland. 
Eventually the French gave way on November 4, and Marchand 
avra ; and by a declaration signed in 
~ relinquished all claim to 

"to give effect to the 
Britannic majesty's gmwi*- 
nent had been signed lA 
Sudan under the 
Governed bj' Briti^ 
progress. The khiilifa 
flbvember, 1S99. and Osman 
Egypt so much trouble 
in January, 190a 
rHarcourt had been nonunal 
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leader of the liberal opposition : but the imperialists were no CHAP, 
more obedient to him than the other section of the liberals had '"'*• 
been to Lord Rosebery. Wearied of an impossible position he 
resigned his leadership in December, 1898,' and announced his 
withdrawal from the councils of the party, a course with which 
Mr. Morley associated himself, declaring that certain influential 
liberals had caught the plague of jingoism and had allied 
themselves with a policy of militarism and the creation of inter- 
national jealousies.' At the opening of the session of 1899 the 
liberals in the commons selected for their chief Sir Henry 
Campbell- Banncrman, who was destined after seven years' lead- 
ership in opposition to become prime minister. Parliament in 
this session passed acts establishing borough councils itistead 
of the old vestries in London, and relieving rural incumbents 
from the payment of half the rates levied on their tithe rent 
charge, !t also authorised the buying out of the Niger Com- 
pany for jf865,ooo, and the crown thus cheaply acquired a 
dominion a-third the size of India. In May, 1899, represen- 
tatives of Great Britain attended an international conference 
at the Hague, convened on the initiative of the Emperor of 
Russia, for the discussion of schemes of arbitration, disarmament, 
and the amelioration of the castoms of war. No progress was 
made with respect to disarmament; but a permanent court of 
arbitration was established at the Dutch capital, largely through 
the efforts of the principal British delegate. Sir Julian Paunce- 
fote. 

Great Britain, however, in the late summer of 1899 had 
other preoccupations than those of international peace. The 
nineteenth century was destined to close as it had opened under 
the shadow of war. Before the Hague conference adjourned 
the position of affairs had grown extremely serious in South 
Africa. The Transvaal Boers, at once emboldened and em- 
bittered by the fiasco of the Jameson raid, had adopted 
s which further exasperated the Uitlander jjopulation, 
rowing in numbers, wealth, and self-confidence with the steady 
ise of the gold-mining industry. Sir Alfred Milner, who 
iccecded Sir Hercules Robinson as high commissioner in 
1897, in vain pressed the Boers to redress the griev- 

' See the riw/j, Dccembet 14. 1S98. 
'Speech »t Montroae, January 17, 1899, 
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. anccs of the Johannesbur^ers. At length, on Maj- 4. 1899, Sir 
Alfred telegraphed to Mr, Chamberlain stating that " the spec- 
tacle of thousands of British subjects kept permanently in ihc 
position of helots "was undermining the influence of Great Britain 
throughout South Africa, and he called for " some striking proirf 
of the intention of her majesty's government not to be ousted 
from its position ". This was followed by a conference from 
May 31 to June 5 at Bloemfontcin between Sir Alfred Milner 
and President Kri'iger. The high commissioner made the grant 
of the franchise on the terms suggested by Lord Ripon, that is 
after five years' residence, his main demand, wishing to obtain 
for the Uitlanders "such a share of political power as would 
enable them gradually to redress their [other] grievances them- 
selves "} The conference failed, Kriiger offering only a si 
years' franchise, hedged about with many conditions. In 
England, Mr. Chamberlain was urged by the unionist press to 
take strong action ; but public opinion was by no means 
unanimous, and Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman at Ilford 00 
June 17 declared that he could discern "nothing to justify , 
even military preparations" by Great Britain. This attitude 
continued to be maintained by many liberals, who, when war 
broke out, denounced it as a crime and a blunder committa! 
not by the Boers, but by the imperial cabinet at the instigation 
of the Rand financiers. On July 7 the government announced 
that miiitarj- preparations were being made, and within four 
days offers of colonial help ivere received. 

In Cape Colony opinion was divided, many of the Affi- 
^eir kinsmen in the Transvaal; 
lier, on July 8 stated tliat -this 
ivtnced that no ground whatever 
Then came the ofTer by the 
;ven j'ears' franchise 
^ if Great Britain agreed: 
tal affairs of the republic} 
I (3) to refer all futwt 
PtKoposaV made on .August 18^ 
\ 2&th that Great Britain eaiU 
T ihe ccin\-ention3 ^asA n 
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tained the suzerainty. Subsequent negotiations brought the chap. 
parties no nearer agreement ; and at length the colonial secretary ' 

intimated that the imperial government considered further 
n^otiations useless and that it would reconsider the whole 
situation and would in due course state the terms of settlement 
itself Both sides prepared for an armed struggle. The British 
government had been warned, though it paid little attention to 
the information, that the Boer military equipment was very 
formidable; for ever since the Jameson raid the Transvaalers 
had expended much of the large revenue they derived from the 
gold mines in quietly providing themselves with magazine 
rifles and a vast supply of ammunition, together with modern 
field-guns and heavy cannon manufactured in France and 
Germany. Mr. Steyn, the president of the Orange Free State, 
made some half-hearted attempts at mediation, which were 
futile, and finally he and his people threw in their lot with the 
Transvaalers. In the early days of October some 50,000 Uit- 
landers hurriedly left the Rand. A division of British troops, 
under Sir George White, had been sent from India to Natal, and 
moved up towards the Transvaal, On the 9th the Boer govern- 
ment sent an ultimatum to England calling for the instant with- 
drawal of British forces from their borders, and demanding that 
none of the troops on the high seas should be landed at South 
African ports. An answer was required within forty-eight hours. 
Mr. Chamberlain replied that " her majesty's government 
deemed it impossible to discuss the conditions," and on October 
1 1 the Boers crossed the frontier into Natal, and simultaneously 
b^an the investment of Mafeking and Kimberley.* 

The war was destined to be far longer and more arduous 
than either side had anticipated. Each party to the conflict 
had undervalued both the resources and the resolution of its 
antagonist, The Boers, remembering the last armed struggle 
with England, knowing the extent of their own armaments, 
and well aware of the insignificant number of British troops in 
South Africa before the outbreak of hostilities, believed that 
the imperial government would have neither the means nor the 
"lirit to wear doivn their determined resistance. On the other 

d the British cabinet, clinging to the belief that the Boers 
d yield to pressure without fighting, had paid little attention 
'Telegiaio to N«c Yorit Htra/rf, of October 12, 1899. 
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CHAP, to the representations of ite military advisers and had made. 

■ preparations which were both tardy and inadequate. Ixdi 

Woiseley, writing on September 12, said : " If this war coma 
off it will be the most serious war England has ever had 
but few, either soldiers or civilians, had any conception of the 
formidable efficiency of the Boer burghers in such a campa^ 
as that on which they were now embariting. Trained troopti 
are usually at a disadvantage in dealing with a mobile force of 
irregulars on their own ground ; and the farmers of the Duttii 
republics were irregulars of exceptional quality. Bom and bred 
on the African veldt they were familiar from boyhood with diC 
rifle, the saddle and the transport -wa^on, they had the obstin; 
patience of their race, and on their hardy ponies they coi 
move at a speed which baffled the British officers, until ihq 
had learnt many lessons from their enemy. Moreover 1 
burghers had the good fortune to find some capable leade 
Three at least of their amateur generals obtained a world-w 
reputation. Christian de Wet. a Free State farmer, may 
classed with Garibaldi as a daring and resourceful guerfll 
captain. J, H. Delarey, a Transvaaler, was a tenacious 
skilful commander of mounted infantry ; and Louis Botha, ' 
afterwards became the first premier of the Transvaal ui 
British rule, showed high strategical as well as tactical ^^J^ 
But for the lax discipline of the Boers, their incapactty^^ ^^ 
large combined plan, and their excessive ^"^*^ J-tpeo^" 
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might have been even more protracted and ?"^,a\t^ t*-o — 
than it actually proved. In fact, it cost Gteat Kr* ^ga 
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'. the difficult task before them. The " black week " of December, 
1899, opened the eyes of the English people and the English 
government to the gravity of the South African enterprise. 
In all the three centres of operations there had been disasten, 
Methuen on November 33 and 25 had defeated the Boers under 
Cronje at Belmont and Graspan, On November 2g, after a 
hard battle, he forced the passage of the Modder River. But 
on December 10 he attacked the Boers at Magersfontein and 
failed to dislodge them. He lost some Soo men ; for the High- 
land Brigade, caught by surprise in a night march, was badly 
cut up. On the same day Gatacre met with a serious reverse 
near the Orange River frontier. His attempt to drive the enemy 
from a strong jxjsition at Stormbei^ by a coup-de-main com- 
pletely failed, and over 600 of his troops were made prisoners. 
A few days later bad news came from NataL On the 
15th BuUer endeavoured to effect the relief of LadysmiA 
by pushing across the Tugela at Colenso and making a direct 
assault upon Joubert's force, posted upon the frowning 1 
of hills above the river. The attack was abandoned, with 
coiiHiilcrable loss, after the Boers had captured two batterieJ 
of Hulicr's field artillery. These mortifying failures 
resolutely fronted. Hostile criticism was not silenced; but 
the government could count on national support in carrying 
the cami>aign to a victorious conclusion. " It is," said Mr. 
As»|uith at Newcastle on the day after Colenso, " our title to be 
known as a world jiower which is now on trial" That title 
watt am]>ly sustained, tJioi^h at great cost of blood and trcastuc 
" ' cabinet met the crisis with prompt and comprehensive 
Urcs, and was now fully resolved to make war on a scale 
•fore attempted in the history of the British Empire 
\ Id send out Lord Roberts as commander-in-diieft 
Ucr, who had been created a peer the previous ytsa^ 
lit from the Sudan to act as his chief of the staff. 
cnccs which were placed at the disposal of these 
xoeeded the entire population of the Boer republics, 
I the available regiments of the regular army, with: 
(On of tbiisc in IiKlia. were sent to the front. The 
embodied and several of its battalions were ordered 
fac TCfjuUr tnxips in the Meditenaoean and htntt 
le olltcrs went to South Africa to hold the lines 
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of communications. Many volunteers offered themselves for chap. 
service and were sent to the seat of war ; and further well- 
equipped contingents were despatched from Canada, Australia, 
and New Zealand, while several thousand more irregulars were 
hastily levied in South Africa itself. In addition to all this the 
government raised several regiments in Great Britain of old 
soldiers who had completed their term of service, and a large 
body of " imperial yeomanry," that is, young civilians, many of 
them with no previous military training, who enlisted at a high 
rate of pay to serve as mounted infantry during the war. No 
British commander had ever directed so large a host as that 
which obeyed Lord Roberts' orders. The imperial government 
had over a quarter of a million of armed men in South Africa 
by the end of the following year. 

Roberts and Kitchener met at Gibraltar on December 27, 
1899, and reached Cajje Town on January 10, 1900. A few 
days before, oti the 6th, the Ladysmith garrison, in the battle 
known as Waggon Hill, had been hard pressed and had only 
repulsed the enemy after thirteen hours' desperate fighting. But 
their situation wa.s growing increasingly difficult, and White 

' was holding out tenaciously against heavy odds. The heights 
which commanded the town were occupied by the Boers, who 
kept up a constant bombardment. Their siege ordnance out- 
tanged the British artillery, but the balance was partly re- 
dressed by a naval brigade which had pushed up from the coast 
with some powerful guns. The bombardment did less damage 
than sickness and the scarcity of provisions, which made great 
ravages among White's troops. Weakened by disease and 
hunger they had no thought of surrender, though they had the 
further discouragement of learning the failureof one after another 

I of Buller's efforts to rescue them. On January 23 Buller at- 

I tempted to force the Boer lines on the south-west of the town, 
and in the course of the movement he occupied a hill beyond 

' the Tugela called Spion Kop. Here, in an untenable position, 
the troops were mown down ruthlessly by the Boer fire, and 
Buller recrossed the Tugela having accomplished nothing and 
lost heavily. On February J he again endeavoured to raise the 
si^e by an attack on the Boer lines at Vaal Kranz ; but here 
also he was unsuccessful and had to retire once more. 

Serious as was the position at Ladysmith, Roberts deter- 
VOL. XII, 29 
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mined in the first place to devote his chief attention to the Boa 
army of the west, and to strike at the heart of the republics 
from that side. On February 7 he left Cape Town for the 
front. For the relief of Kimberley he relied mainly on a sCror^ 
mounted force, placed under the command of General French, 
who proved himself a very capable cavalry leader. By a rapid 
sweeping movement French, on the isth, raised the siege of 
Kimberley, to which the Boers had attached undue importance, 
principally because Cecil Rhodes was assisting in the defenct 
Cronj'e hastily quitted his entrenchments and made for Bloera- 
fonteiii. But he had moved too late, and was unable to 
shake off the column.s of French and Kitchener, by whom he 
was surrounded at Paardcberg on the 17th For ten days he 
clung desperately to his camp in the bed of a river, under k 
tremendous cannonade, but on the 27th, the twenty-ei^th 
anniversary of Majuba, Cronje with his whole force of 4,000 
men surrendered unconditionally to Lord Roberts, 

The advance of thu commander-in-chief had done somethii^' 
to reduce the pressure on Ladysmith ; and Sir Redver^ Bullcr 
was at length able to release the valiant garrison tenibljf; 
exhausted by the privations of the four months' siege. Warned 
by previous experience he now attacked the Boer ri 
vestment at its eastern and more vulnerable point 
position of the besiegers was still strong, and the st 
Pieter's Hill on February 27 was an exploit worthy of 
traditions of the British army. The Boers drew off from 
town and retreated to their own frontier, whence they 

~ " ' ~ " r with some further hard 6ghtii^ 

Heanwlule the advance 00 

by Lord Roberts. After 

! moved swiftly on Biocoi- 

i deal of his transport atid 

' commandoes, and oa 

to Lord Satisbiuy 

idon of the inconi 

reign international states* 

I that even the status 
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the United States, but Lord Salisbury informed the American CHAP. 
ambassador that the government did " not propose to accept ^^^' 
the intervention of any power in the South African war ".' 
There was much sympathy with the Boers on the continent of 
Europe and even in America ; but while anti-British feeling in 
some countries was exceedingly strong and indeed virulent, the 
fact that the war left unimpaired the naval strength of Great 
Britain rendered foreign intervention a proceeding too hazardous 
to be attempted. 

On March 13 Lord Roberts entered Bloemfontein, where a 
delay of some weeks occurred while supplies were being brought 
up. On May 28 a proclamation was issued annexing the 
Orange Free State to Great Britain under the name of the 
Orange River Colony. On the same day died the Boer com- 
mandant-in-chief, General Joubert. A few days before, on the 
i8th, the news of the relief of Mafeking, where a small force 
under Colonel Baden-Powell had been besi^ed for 218 days, 
was received with extravagant rejoicing in London. The tide 
was turning against the Boers, but British reverse.s and surrenders 
continued to occur, some of them not far from Bloemfontein 
itself. Roberts, however, having reorganised and provisioned 
his arniy, moved on towards his main objective, the Transvaal 
capital. Pretoria was occupied, with little resistance, on June 5. 
The main Transvaal army had been collected under Louis Botha 
at Diamond Hill, a few miles to the east of Pretoria. Here a 
hardly-contcstcd battle on June 11 ended in the defeat and 
partial dispersal of the Boer force. On September 1 a procla- 
mation was issued by which the Transvaal was annexed to the 
queen's dominions, The Boers, under Botha, De Wet, and 
other leaders, maintained an obstinate guerilla warfare ; but the 
final victory of the British was inevitable, though it did not 
actually come till after the close of the century and of the reign 
of Queen Victoria. The task of hunting down the scattered, 
)bile burgher bands was long and wearisome. Lord Roberts, 
ing that the war was practically at an end, handed over 
command of the army to Lord Kitchener in November, 
But there was a great deal of arduous work still to be 
Itchener, by a systematic series of " drives," gradually 

' Butement in parliament, March 15, igoo. 
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LITERATURE AND SOCIAL DEVELOPMENT. 



The " Victorian age," if it lives in history as a distinct epoch, CHAP. 
will do so because of its science rather than its politics. It was 
a period of unequalled scientific progress and activity, alike in 
the r^ion of speculative thought and in that of practical in- 
vention and discovery. If the statesmen and the party leaders 
were but faintly conscious of the true meaning and significance 
of this movement, the case was different with the men of 
letters. Science, or perhaps it would be more correct to say 
the scientific temper, impressed its stamp upon the Victorian 
literature, and directly or indirectly affected most of its leading 
minds. And the multifarious literary productiveness of these 
energetic years was manifested in an atmosphere at first tinged, 
and afterwards permeated, by the " new learning " of the phy- 
sicists, the naturalists, and the cosmogonists. 

Darwin's Origin of Species was issued in 1859. Its pub- 
lication was one of the great events, in some respects perhaps 
the greatest event, of Queen Victoria's reign. On English 
diought and its expression in literature the effect was almost 
revolutionary ; so that for the purposes of a rapid survey like 
the present it is convenient to make a rough division between 
the writings of the Darwinian and the pre-Darwinian periods. 
The latter covers the space from 1837 to about the year 
1865, by which time the leading principles of the doctrine 
of evolution had become generally known even to persons 
who were without a systematic scientific training. Imaginative 
and creative literature flourished more vigorously in the earlier 
period. Before the later 'sixties the greater Victorian writers 
had, with a few exceptions, done much of their best and most 
characteristic work, and some had by this time ceased to do 
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CHAP, any work at all Between 1837 and 1865 were pub&lied 
amoi^ other notable books of poetry, Tennyson's Poaa 
chiefly Lyricnl, Tlu Princess, In Mtmoriam, Maud, the IdjSi 
of I he King, and Enoch Arden ; Browning's SordfUo, Bilk 
iind Pomegranates, and Draniatis Persona ; Matthew Arnold'* 
two volumes of verse; and Swinburne's Afu/unta in Cnlydim. 
Thackeray died December 24, 1863, and after the same date 
Dickcnn wrote nothing worthy of his genius except the un- 
finished Mystery of Edwin Drood in 1S70, the last year of his 
life. Charlotte Bronte's fane Eyre was published in 1847, h« 
Shirley m 1849, VilletU in 1853; Emily Bronte's Wuthiring 
Heights in 1848, George Eliot's Adam Bcde belongs to iSjgt 
her Mill OH the Floss to i860, Silas Mamer to 1861, Romak 
to 1 863. The period between the beginning of the reign and 
1865 also covers the publication of Macaulay's History of Eng' 
land. Buckle's History of Civilisation, Grate's History of Greta, 
Carlyle's French Kevolulion, Past and Present, Oliver Crom- 
well, and Frederick the Great. Newman's Apologia fir« ViiM' 
Sna, the first portion of Froude's History of Englatid, and' 
Kuskln's Mtxlem Painters, and Stones of Venice. Such are a 
few of the notable literary' landmarks in a stretch of some seven- 
and-twenty j-ears. Perhaps not more than twice before had 
Britain witnessed a latter amount of intellectual activity and 
versatile pnxltiction crowded into so short a space of titoe. 

These qualities of energy-, versatility, vigorous vitality, 

Were characteristic of the literature of this period, it was a 

literature ardent, animated, >-outhfuL adventurous ; indincd to 

oveT-«cntiment and excessJ*-e emphasis ; iniensely conscious of 

■he political and social awvcmcnts oj" an age full of enthosiasni, 

dulncss, and of self.<xuifi(let>ce, dated with material suc- 

MsesKd b)' a passion for canstnicti\'c effort, bdicving pn>- 

"H the cA[ndt}- of intcDigeDce, reason, and fmpeH)- 

tctian lvi pccwl over the difficulties alike of oattm 

Dan lulure. To this a p pre cia tion of " the days of 

te works of the men of the mind.' the men of lellm 

t somctioKS with bittcfness and bostiUty. "yintTl i iff* 

: but the sense of it seMom lekvcs tfaaa. and 
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literary revival. The years that preceded it had been some- 1 
what barren and unfruitful. Shelley, Keats, Byron, Scott, 
Coleridge were dead ; Wordsworth, Southey, Moore, Landor, 
De Quincey were living, but their work was done. I'octry was 
running in a thin and shallow channel, and readers of verse 
seemed content with the fluent mediocrity of Felicia Hemans 
and Lctitia Elizabeth Landon. These ladies were succeeded 
as popular favourites by Martin Tupper, whose success is 
among the curiosities of literature, since his prosaic and plati- 
tudinous rigmarole, Proverbial Philosophy, published in 1839, 
ran through forty editions during the next few years, and was 
said to have yielded the author a profit of over ;£20,000. 

Deeper and stronger voices were soon to make themselves 
heard. Alfred Tennyson, born in rSop, had published his first 
volume of verse as early as 1827 and his second in 1830. In 
1837 he was still only known to the general public as a youthful 
bard whose mannerisms had been sneered at by the most 
authoritative critical censors of the day. Thi.s phase of neglect 
and contempt ended in 1842, with the new edition of the Poems, 
containing many notable additions. From that time onward 
Tennyson's success was swift and unchecked. It was confirmed 
by the publication in 1847 of the attractive "medley," as its 
author called it. The Princess, which appealed to the public 
taste with its half-satirical story, its dramatic characterisation, 
its treatment of the insurgent individuality and intellectual 
claims of womanhood ; and it captivated all ears with its 
exquisite lyrics. In 1 850, on the death of Wordsworth, 
Tennyson became poet-laureate, and the same year he pub- 
lished In Memoriam, a collection of elegiac stanzas on his 
friend Arthur Hallam, the son of the historian. The poem 
contained many pieces of great beauty, and much of that 
thoughtful, if not always very profound, discussion of ethical 
and quasi -philosophical problems, which was one main cause of 
Tennyson's hold upon two generations of his contemporaries. 

The same qualities, with a liberal admixture of the defects 
that went with them, were exhibited in Maud, issued in 1855, a 
poem severely and not unjustly criticised at the time of its ap- 
pearance, though neither then nor afterwards was it possible to 
deny the charm of the descriptive and some of the lyrical pas- 
In 1859 came the first instalment of the Idylls of the 
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CHAP. King, 2. series of episodes from the Arthurian cycle of it^cnds, 
which together make up the longest of Tennyson's poems. It 
revealed him as a writer of blank verse which, if it lacks the 
Miltonic majesty, has a Virgilian sweetness, a magic of stnic- 
ture, rhythm, and phrasing, never surpassed in English, and 
never equalled except it may be by Keats. The poet of 
Hyperion died too soon to develop the power within him to 
its fullest capacity. Tennyson lived long and worked on 
steadily and with widening reach almost to the end. In the 
'sixties, the American poet. Henry Wadsworth Longfellow, 
excelled him in popularity, especially with the great body of 
middle-class readers; but for nearly half a century Tenn>'son 
was the acknowledged chief bard of the English-speaking 
race, putting into finished verse the emotions and aspirations, 
the varied and conflicting tendencies, of the age. In his 
dramas between 1875 and 1884 he showed a consciousness 
of the new character which had been given to the study of 
English history; in Tiresias. published in 1885. in the later 
Locksley Hall, and in Vastness (1887), he is as much alive to 
the speculations and dubitations of the men of science, as he was 
to the " liberal movement " in politics and society in Maud and 
the Princess, and to the call of an inspiring historic pabriotisni 
in his Ode on the Death of the Duke of WelliMgton, and the 
Revenge. He died in 1892, when the ears of his countrymai 
were still quivering with the solemn lines of his Crossing tkt 
Bar, published three years earlier. He had been created a 
peer in 1884, and was buried in Westminster Abbey. The 
laureateship was conferred at the instance of Lord Salisbury, 
in 1896, on Mr. Alfred Austin, an upholder of the conser\-ative 
tradition in literature and politics. 

The second, or, as many would say, the first, great poet 
of the Victorian age gained recognition more slowly than 
Tennyson, Robert Browning was bom in 1812, and his 
first volume, Pauline, was publi,shed in 1S32. It fell quite 
unmarked, nor was any notice taken of Paracelsus, written 
when the author was three years older, and revealing many of' 
the characteristics which remained with him to the end. In 
1840 came Sordello, and this attracted attention only to be d^ 
nounced for its extravagant formlessness. With the series called 
Bells and Potnegranates, literary London b^an to discover 
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Browning, In 1846 he married the poetess Elizabeth Barrett CHAP, 
and settled in Florence, where he remained for fifteen years. '"^" 
After his return to England he published Dramatis Persona; in 
1864, and the Tiie Ring ami the Book in 1S69; and at length 
the public generally became aware of him. For the last twenty 
years of his life, which ended In 1889, Browning was not only a 
famous but to some extent a popular poet Like Tennyson 
he was responsive to the voices of the age, and so, like him, he 
retained his mental alertness and intellectual intert-sts fresh and 
vivid to the close ; his Asolando, issued on the day of his death, 
December 16th, 1889, may claim rank with his finest poems. 
But the Zeitgeist meant far less to Browning th?n to the lau- 
reate. The individual human being was his subject rather than 
man considered as a social, a political, or a biolt^jcal animal. 
Soul-dissection is his favourite pursuit, and he is so absorbed in 
it that he sometimes forgets to be a poet when writing poetry, 
and a dramatist when writing plays. In the lyric, at his best, 
he has seldom been surpassed ; but he did not often care to give 
his best in point of form, and there is no refuting the verdict of 
the contemporary critics who denounced his verse for its need- 
less roughness, its aggressive and uncomfortable neglect of the 
rhythmical amenities. Yet none of the Victorian poets had 
so pregnant a message to deliver, and few writers in any age 
have touched action and emotion, the strain and fulness of 
passion, with a bolder, a more searching hand. 

Mrs. Browning achieved popularity before her husband. 
She was his senior by six years, but it was not till she was 
nearly forty that she published work of any importance. Her 
Poems of 1846, and another volume of 1850, were widely read ; 
so was her Casn Guidi Windows, which appeared in 1851, dur- 
ing the residence of the Brownings in Florence, and Aurora 
Leigh, which is a kind of sociological novel in blank verse. As 
a " document " Mrs. Browning is in some ways more interesting 
to the historian than her husband. The great poets belong to 
all time, and even when their own world leaves its impress upon 
them it often touches them but lightly. But Mrs. Browning, 
alike in her sentimental ism, her humanitarianism, her ardent 
championship of nationalism and liberty, her peculiar blend of 
conventional and mildly rebellious morality, is the child, the 
femalechild.ofherage. Aurora Leigh, Lady Geraidine' s Court- 
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CHAP. ship. The Cry oftJu Ckildrm, The Rkymt of tk€ thuhta M^. 

^^ almost " date " tbemsdvcs. Id virtue, aot so mocfa of ber awR 
popular «-orks. but of her noble SoKtuis from the Partmgiuu 
(1850) she may claim lirst place amot^ tbe woman-poets of 
Ei^land. If tbe title can be disputed it would be by Quistiaa 
Rossetti. a member of a gifted family of artists and sdicdus. 
niiose poems were instinct with a spiritual sentiment and ao 
artistic delicac>' to which Mra. Browning K'as a stranger. 

Matthew Arnold, bom thirteen j-ears after Tennyson, bad 
something of the Tennysonian spirit, but mud) more of the 
temper of Wordsworth. Arnold was a critic and essaj'ist u 
well as a poet, and it was by his prose rather than his verse 
that he influenced the cultivated thoi^t of his age. He 
preached the doctrines of luddit>', order, a sane and wtx^- 
some view of life, a genuine culture, instead of the " anarchy ' 

» which he thought menaced a society too much given vip to 
material success and dominated by a narrow formaltsm in 
religion and morals. His tH'o volumes of Poems which ap- 
peared in 1S53. and his New Pams published in 1867. cocnbine 
modernity' of thought and feeling with a certain classical cold- 
ness and restraint. Like Tennyson, though with a far more 
restricted range and endowment, Matthew Arnold puts into 
lucid and limpid verse the " obstinate questionings " n-hich beaet 
90 many of the finer minds of his age. One at least of his 
poems, Thyrsis, the elegy on his friend and brother-poet, Arthur 
Hugh Clough, holds its secure place in our literature not very 
far below Milton's Ly<idiis and Shelley's Adonais. 

Classic in form, but essentially romantic in spirit, was the. 
first notable work of Mr, Algernon Charles Swinburne. Bort 
in 1837, he published a volume of poems in 1 861, soon after 
leaving Oxford, and then in 1864 his Alaianla in CaiyJon, 
which gained attention at once with its splendid choral odes 
and songs. It was followed by Cluisfelnni in 1 866, by Porins 
and lialiadi the same year, and by a long succession of dramas, 
narrative poems, and collections of lyrics, which have established 
the position of their author as perhaps the most triumpliant 
master of artistic form who has ever dealt with English verse. 
In the tiandling of varied and original lyric metres, in stet^ 
ing his lines in the very sense of colour, light, sound, and move- 
ment, he has no equal. With Swinburne may be mentioned the 
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two Other writers of the middle portion of our period who belong chap. 
even more conspicuously than himself to the class of artist-poets, ^^' 
Dante Gabriel Rossetti, born in 1828, and William Morris, born 
in 1834. All three were deeply influenced by that protest 
against conventionalism and insincerity in pictorial art which 
took to itself the name of the pre- Raphael ite movement, Ros- 
setti himself was one of the three painters (the other two were 
John Everett Millais and William Holman Himt) whose pictures 
in the spring of 1849 ^^'^^ revealed the aims and character of the 
new movement to the world. His /'ncwii, published in 1870, 
though written long before, and his BaUatls and Sonnets, which 
appeared in 1881, are the metrical transcripts of pre -Raphael it- 
ism ; they brought back to our literature, as Rossetti's paintings 
and those of an even greater artist, Sir Edward Burne Jones, 
broi^ht back to our painting, something of the intensity, the 
tenderness, and the mysticism of the age of Botticelli. 

The medieval inspiration was equally strong in William 
Morris, whose Defence of Gtieneven, publislied in 1858, has 
been called the manifesto of the pre- Raphael ite school in poetry. 
Morris wrote many other poems, of which the most notable is 
Tke Earthly Pamdisf (1866), a collection of stories founded to 
some extent on Chaucer, cast into a metrical form of much free- 
dom and originality. Later in life and down to the last decade 
of the century (he died in 1 896) Morris wrote a series of prose 
romances in a kind of poetical prose. He had other interests 
besides those of literature. He did more perhaps than any 
other man to purify and strengthen the decorative arts in 
England, and he endeavoured to find in socialism a means of 
regenerating society on an idealistic basis. As a poet he called 
himself "the idle singer of an empty day"; and though the 
estimate was too modest it had some justification. The poets 
here classed together regarded poetry as a form of art much 
more than what Matthew Arnold called " a criticism of life ", 
It would be difficult to find another writer of anything ap- 
proaching Mr. Swinburne's accomplishment in whom the form 1 
so completely prevails over the matter ; who has so little to k 
say and says it in so many beautiful words. Oxford, the ■ 
university of Swinburne and William Morris, was a centre of 1 
the cult of " art for art's sake," and it was from Oxford in ( 
^^te eighth decade of ihc century that Walter Pater, fellow 
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. of Brasenose, sent forth his essays and critical appredations and 
his "spiritual bicgraphy," Murius the /T/ifwrfuM, published in 
1885, in which the (esthetic ideal is illustrated in prose of rare 
beauty and distinction. 

Poetry did not constitute the favourite reading of the 
majority of the Englisli people. Prose fiction obtained a 
vogue never before equailed, and the popularity of the novel, 
in some one or other of its multifarious forms, during the whole 
of the period under review was unbounded. In the inter\'al 
between the death of Scott and the beginning of Queen Vic 
toria's reign two young writers, destined to achieve eminence, 
had attracted much attention, Benjamin Disraeli had pub- 
lished his brilliant youthful novel, Vivian Grey, as early as 1826; 
in 1837 appeared Henrietta Temple, a sentimental love-story of 
remarkable effectiveness. Before public affairs absorbed most 
of his energies. Disraeli wrote Coningsby in 1844, ^ybil in 184S, 
and several other stories ; and he added to the series Lffkair 
in 1870, and Endymion as late as 1880. These are political 
novels, dealing closely with the events of the writer's own 
time, and often introducing prominent personages under a Ihia 
di^uise. Apart, however, from the interest thus aroused, they 
have a vivacity, an imaginative power, and a vigour of charac- 
terisation, which have kept them alive in spite of their inflated 
style. Disraeli, indeed, in the opinion of some good criticsi.' 
"to party gave up what was meant for mankind," and oaigli( 
have achieved real greatness in literature if he had not prs; 
ferred the career of 

Lytton, bom s 

lies with letters. Somi 

the popular Last Dt^ 

'le was a writer of cx- 

', adapting himself 

tile day. He wrote 

".criminal 

': !ia<:(, and pictuiw 

( OixfifiS ; bcsidct 

^t three plays, Tkt 

Kitii-iiiit, in 1839; artd> 

a certain literary qialiq^t' 

English stage from 
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the reproach of sheer mediocrity which could be justly urged CHAP. 
against it tiil nearly the close of the century. Lytton died in 
1873. and published books down to the last year of his life. 
His son Edward, first Earl of Lytton, the Governor-General of 
India from 1876 to 1880, was a poet of some originality and 
distinction, William Harri.son Ainsworth, a contemporary of 
Disraeli ant! Lytton, like them gained a vogue at a compara- 
tively early age. His Rookwood appeared in 1834, and for the 
next fifteen or twenty years his vigorous, unsophisticated, his- 
torical romances were widely read, James Grant and George 
Payne Rainsford James were also writers of books of war and 
adventure very popular with the uncritical part of the public. 
Charles Lever, bom in Dublin in 1806, a writer of higher quality, 
came near to being a great novelist in some of his later works. 
His earlier stories of Irish life, Harry Lorreguer {1840), Charles 
CTMalley (1841), and others overflow with animal spirits and 
boisterous humour and give interesting though exaggerated 
pictures of society in Ireland. 

Lytton and Disraeli had been writing ten years, when a 
novelist of more powerful and distinctive genius attracted uni- 
veisal attention, Charles Dickens, bom in 1812, completed the 
publication of his Pickwick Papers in periodical form in 1837. 
I The papers revealed to a delighted world a new satirical painter 
of character and manners, and a humorist of rare freshness and 
vivacity. They brought their author an immediate popularity, 
trfiich went on growing with the years, until none of his con- 
temporaries could compete with him in the interest excited by 
his works or the immense circulation they obtained, not merely 
in Great Britain but in nearly every civilised country, Pick- 
wick was followed by Oliver Twist and Nicholas Nickleby, by 
the splendid reproduction of the past in Barnaby Rudge, and 
Martin Ckussleu'it in 1843. In 1850 appeared David 
which exhibits the author's genius at its best, 
some falling off in the books of the next few years, 
fragment left unfinished at its author's death in 
ilerpiece of mj'stery and terror. Dickens, like so 
temporaries, was a reformer, and much that he 
it gainst the abuses and anomalies of existing 
institutions. To the historian his detailed 
of the life of the poor and the middle- 
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CHAP, lished Westward Hoi 3. glowing romance of Elizabethan ad- 
venture and seamanship. His younger brother Henry Kingsley, 
a novelist of higher originality and power, though of less reputa- 
tion, published his best story, Ravens/toe, in 186 r. The traditim 
and to some extent the method of Thackeray were taken up 
by Anthony Trollope (1815-1882), an industrious and prolific 
writer with a keen eye for character and detail, whose books 
contain unrivalled pictures of "upper middle-class" society in 
the mid- Victorian era. Charles Readc, another sedulous pro- 
ducer of fiction, published among many stories of varyii^ 
degrees of merit, T/ie Cloister and tkt Hearth, an admirable 
historical romance of the age of Erasmus. Wilkie Collins, 
James Payn, William Black, Richard Blackmore, Sir Walter 
Besant, Joseph Henry Shorthouse, and Eliza Lynn Linton were 
a group of novelists, most of them rather deeply influenced by 
Dickens and Thackeray, who filled to some extent the void left 
by their disappearance, and appealed especially to the growing 
taste for fiction in middle-class households between about t86j, 
and the close of the century. 

The highest place among the writers whose produdiif 
activity was maintained through the second portion of t 
queen's reign can be claimed for George Meredith, bom 
1828, and Thomas Hardy, bom in 1840. Mr. Meredith pub 
lished a volume of poems in 1851, his first work of fictici 
in 1855, his masterpiece, The Ordeal of Richard Fet'ertl, \ 
1857, and many other notable novels daring the siicceedinj 
forty years. Never popular iRl^lAuSHUaLpiibUc, c 
of a difficult and super<eilWl^^iPWII&«Khlh h.i' 
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romantic imagination; and many other clever men and some chap. 
clever women cultivated the popular and profitable pursuit of ^"^ 
prose fiction. The novel, however, bore witness to the change 
which passed over other literary forms. It showed more talent 
than genius, much art but little of the exuberant vigour of the 
earlier j-ears. Some of the authors were conscientious and very 
earnest literary craftsmen ; many others had no higher aim than 
to satisfy the voracious appetite of an uncritical, semi-educated 
public. 

Several of the prose writers who exercised the widest 
influence in the earlier and middle part of the reigti must 
be formally classed as historians. But they wrote also with 
distinct political, ethical, social, or arsthetic aims. Thomas 
BabingCon Macaulay, born in iSoo, and raised to the peerage 
in 1857, two years before his death, was the literary exjxinent 
of the doctrine of liberal progress. His extraordinarily brilliant 
Essays, which began in the Edinlntrgh Revieiv with an article 
on Milton in 182S1 and were collected in 1843, and his splendid 
unfinished History of England, are alike instinct with the spirit 
of " progress " as it was conceived in the later whig tradition. 
Macaulay was an active politician, and as legal member of the 
council of India, member of parliament, and minister, he 
found opportunities for carrying some of his ideas into effect. 
The copyright act of 1842 is largely his work ; so is the 
Indian criminal code, which he drafted during his term of 
ofliicc in the east, between 1834 and 1838 ; and so also is the 
Indian system of higher education, which he did much to shafie, 
two volumes of hi.'? History of Bnglatid from the 
ijtef Jitnies II. a.ppc?itcd in 1848, the third and fourth 
~ e fifth, carrying the narrative no further than the end 
lllt.'s reign, after the author's death. No historical 
jcever been more popular or more sharply criticised. 
I no attempt at a judicial impartiality. His 
, his judgments of character and motives 
I by his own prepossessions and prejudices, 
jlistiked, or those whose conduct did not 
^f things as interpreted by a healthy, 
ghly materialistic British patriotism, 
I over-stated facts, and sometimes 
J the prime historical virtue of con- 
30" 
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marked the breach by his Nemesis of Paith in 1849, and CHAP, 
resigned his fellowship. His chief literary work is his His- 
tory of England from the Fall of Wolsey to the Spanish 
Armada, completed in 1869. Froude is often inaccurate in 
points of detail, and the graver charge has been made against him 
of misunderstanding or deliberately misquoting His references. 
In his History, and in other works he wrote, he was more 
anxious to convey his own moral than to exhibit the relation 
of events. But he could be as picturesque as Macaulay, and 
was one of the best prose writers of his time. An ardent 
Carlylean in his later years, in some respects more highly 
endowed than Froude or than Carlyle himself, was John 
Ruskin, who was bom in 1819, and lived till the end of the 
century. His Modem Painters appeared in 1843, and his 
Stones of Venice in 1851, He was Slade professor at Oxford 
for ten years, and his main interest in life and the subject of 
his chief earlier works is the history and criticism of the 
graphic, plastic, and decorative arts. But he was also a social 
reformer and a crusader against the modern industrial spirit. 
In 1871 he began a series of letters "to the workmen and 
labourers of Great Britain," under the title of Fors Clavigera, 
intended to inculcate the virtues of honesty, sincerity, and 
altruism. His style reflected the reaction against utilitarian 
economics which he represented. It is ornate, rhetorical, and 
charged with colour beyond that of any English writer since 
the seventeenth century. 

History, understood as philosophy, or perhaps as politics, 
"teaching by examples," was the occupation of George Grote 
and Henry Thomas Buckle, who wrote from the extreme 
radical standpoint. Grote. a banker and member for the 
city of London in the first reformed parliament, published 
yu^ History of Greeirc heiwsGn 1 846 and 1856. It brings home 
the politics of the Greek cities in a life-Hke fashion ; but it 
lot unfairly described as a vast party pamphlet, intended 
alt democracy. It achieved a reputation never gained 

ire scholarly, and in many respects more able, 

K of Greece by Crete's school-fellow and contemjxirary, 

kip Thirlwall, Bishop of St. David's. Buckle, like Grote, 

r and a man of means, devoted his life to the com- 
1 of the History of Civilisation in Etiglatid, planned on 
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careful investigation of evidence. His series of masterly prefaces CHAP, 
to the Master of the Rolls' editions ofvarious medieval chronicles, 
placed Stubbs at the head of the movement for examining and 
classifying the sources of English history on which many other 
able men were engaged. His friend and fellow -worker, Ed- 
ward Augustus Freeman, was born in 1823, and was regius 
professor at Oxford from 1884 to his death in 1892. Ardent, 
impetuous, an extreme and sometimes fanatical liberal, apt 
to use history in support of his political theories, he was 
very unlike the cautious, conservative bishop. But he was 
not inferior to Stubbs in industry, and his interests were wider. 
He had traversed the whole field of ancient and modern history, 
and wrote with the same confident grasp of federal government 
in Greece, of the Saracen conquests, of the origins of the Eng- 
lish constitution, and of the politics of the Italian republics. 
His principal work is his voluminous and minutely elaborated 
History of the Norman Conquest of England, published 
between 1867 and 1879. Freeman's style has few literary 
graces ; but his narrative manner is often vigorous and animated) 
and he gives many picturesque studies of character, 

Oxford, which can take some credit for the work of Stubbs 
and Freeman, was also the university of Samue! Rawson Gar- 
diner, a learned and conscientiously accurate historian, who 
devoted himself to reconstituting the history of England in the 
earlier half of the seventeenth century. Yet another Oxford 
scholar was Mandell Creighton, fellow of Merton, afterwards 
Dixie professor of ecclesiastical history at Cambridge, Bishop 
of Peterborough in 189 1, and Bishop of London from 1897 to 
his death in 1901. His History of the Papacy during tlie 
Period of the Reformation (issued 1882-94) was only com- 
pleted to the year 1537. Though a fragment, it is a valuable 
work in which an immense body of material is handled with 
learning and sound method. Cambridge found in Sir John 
Seeley, appointed professor of modern history in 1869, a writer 
who possessed the German comprehensiveness and the Eng- 
lish precision. His Life and Times of Stein, issued in 1879, 
achieved a great reputation abroad as well as at home. The 
vivacity which he withheld from his histories, Seeley displayed 
in his writings on theology and politics, as in his famous Ecce 
" tNo, issued anonymously in 1865, and in T/ie Expansion of 
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But even before Mill's own life dosed in 1873, he had been CHAP, 
largely superseded, Science was looking for a more scientific 
dialectic, and found it, or thought it had found it, in one closely 
associated with the discoveries in physics and natural history. 
Herbert Spencer, bom in 1820, published his Social Statics in 
1850, and the first volume of his Principles of Psychology in 
1855. Working on the doctrine of evolution, which had been 
already suggested by Goethe, Erasmus Darwin, Lamarck, and 
others, and by Comte in his Philosophie Positive, Spencer 
endeavoured to account for all organic -development on me- 
chanical principles, as " a change from a state of homc^eneity 
to a state of heterogeneity ". The problem in the biological 
field had been for some years engaging the attention of two 
naturalists, Alfred Kussel Wallace and Charles Darwin, who 
arrived, simultaneously and independently, at the same conclu- 
sion. The publication of Darwin's Origin of Species fn' Means 
of Natural Selection showed that evolution, as applied to the 
development of plants and animals, was an hypothesis consis- 
tent with the known facts of biolc^ical science. Darwin himself 
confined his researches to the organic world, In 1 87 1 he pub- 
lished The Descent of Man, in which he traced back the origin 
of the human species to a quadrumanous animal related to the 
anthropoid apes. The physicists and mathematicians carried 
the principle into the inorganic universe, powerfully aided by 
the reccgnition, through the researches of Faraday on electro- 
magnetism, and those of Joule, Sir William Thomson, after- 
wards Lord Kelvin, and Helmholtz in Germany, on the law of 
the conservation of energy. The conclusion reached was that 
matter and force were alike indestructible and uncreatablc In 
r86o Spencer issued the prospectus of his System of Synthetic 
Philosophy, and subsequently published various instalments of 
the vast scheme, dealing with biology, psycholc^y, ethics, and 
sociology ; but his long life of eighty-three years was too short 
for him to complete what was intended to be nothing less than 
a systematic exposition and survey of the universe. 

Indirectly, by the effect it produced on many gifted intel- 
lects, and through them on the world at large, the evolutionary 
philosophy pervaded all departments of intellectual activity. It 
stimulated research in many directions. Sir Henry Maine in 
his Ancient Law, published in 1861, and in his Early History 
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Whetlier from this or other causes there were signs that chap. 
literature was once more coming into touch with serious qucs- 
tions and living interests instead of devoting itself, as it had 
shown a tendency to do since the death or silence of the greater 
prase writers and poets, mainly to the amusement and entertain- 
ment of its readers. Dramatists, novelists, and essayists began 
to occupy themselves afresh with problems of conduct and 
morals as applied to the life of societies and individuals. One 
able band of young writers brought imaginative gifts to the dis- 
cussion of social reform and in some cases of social revolution. 
Others were swept up by the rising tide of imperialism. Among 
the popular authors of the last ten or twelve years of the nine- 
teenth century were Mrs. Humphry Ward, a grand-daughter 
of Dr. Arnold, of Rugby, and a niece of Matthew Arnold, who 
boldly handled questions of theology and politics in several of 
her novels ; H. G. Wells, who in a series of fantastic tales and 
Utopian romances attempted a picture of society systematically 
reconstructed in the light of scientific knowledge and sociologi- 
cal investigation : George Bernard Shaw, whose plays, powerfully 
influenced by those of the Norwegian dramatist Ibsen, had a 
somewhat similar motive ; and Rudyard Kipling, who preached 
the gospel of empire in clever stories and ringing verses. 

Periodical literature broadened into a stream of unnavigable 
volume after the middle of the century. The Quarterly and the 
Edinburgh retained their literary merits, though in part super- 
seded in their hold on the public favour by their rivals, the older 
monthlies, like Blackwood' s and Preiser's, and afterwards by a 
younger group of magazines and reviews, the Cornkill, Mac- 
millan's, the Cotileinporary, the Forlnighfly, the Nineteenth 
Century, and others ; and these were supplemented by literary 
and critical weekly journals, such as the /^///i?;/i2«ff;, the 5«/«/'rf(y 
Review and the Spectator. The repeal of the paper duty put 
new life into the newspaper press. Most of the daily journals 
(the Times remaining a conspicuous exception) gradually re- 
duced their price to a penny, and some of them attained an 
enormous circulation. The diffusion of popular instruction by 
the elementary education acts gave a fresh stimulus to joumal- 

Listic enterprise. Monthly, weekly, and daily journals were 
published at a price and of a quality suited to the vast masses 
who had now acquired a taste for reading of some kind; the 
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'■ magazine and tbe newspaper were to be found everywhere, in 
the homes of the working people as well as in those of the 
middle classes. The mechanics' institutes and working-men's 
clubs were suppiemented, after the acts of 184S and 1 
by free libraries, supported by rate aid, in many towns. This 
cheapening and wholesale dissemination of printed matter may 
have had some connexion with the literary decline which has 
been noted. Many able men were engaged in merely suppljiog 
the popular demand ; many others were absorbed in ephemeral 
journalism. The rights of literature as a profession received 
l<^islative recognition in 1842, when the copyright act was 
passed which gave writers protection against the unauthorised 
reproduction of their works for a minimum period of forty-two 
years after publication. 

In its practicaJ application to industry and the arts of life, 
science made even more rapid progress after the first third of 
the nineteenth century than in the domain of theory* and specu- 
lation. The foundation, it is true, had been already laid, by tbe 
mechanical genius which gave Great Britain the first use of tbe 
spinning- frame and mule, the power-loom, the puddling-fumacCj 
the rolling-mill, and the steam-engine. These great invention} 
were now carried farther and their utility extended in eveij- 
direction. It \vas paiticularly in the development of locomotion 
and the means of rapid communication that the Victorian period 
transcended all its predecessors. Steam had been applied to 
river and sea transport for some years and the first steamship 
had crossed the Atlantic as early as 1S19, It was not, how- 
ever, for another twenty years, that the marine engine was con- 
sidered suitable for adoption on a large scale. In 1840 the 
Peninsular and Oriental Company for trading to the East by 
means of steam vessels was formed. In 1843 the Great Britain 
was provided with a screw-propeller, and this economical fonn 
of propulsion was adopted for the transport of cargo as well as 
passengers. Sail-power continued to be employed, owing to its 
economy in working, down to the end of the century, but it was 
more and more encroached upon by steam, until by igoo the 
steam tonnage of the United Kingdom was 7,207,610 and the 
sailing tonnage only 2,096,498. The decline of the American 
mercantile marine after the civil war left England without a 
formidable rival in the carrying trade, until the rapid advance 
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of the German merchant navy some thirty years later. Before CHAP, 
the Crimean war line-of-battle ships had already begun to be 
fitted with auxiliary screws. Ten years later the navy was 
being transformed into one of steam-driven ironclads, and as 
the armour and guns increased in weight sails gradually dis- 
appeared. The turbine engine, an invention scarcely less re- 
markable than that of the screw-propeller, brought out in the 
closing years of the nineteenth century, did not begin to be 
applied to large vessels till a few years later. 

The locomotive steam-engine made slower progress at first 
than the steam-ship. The steam-driven road<arriage and the 
tramway for horse-traction had both been known for some time 
before George Stephenson put the steam-engine on the rails. 
In 1830 the Manchester and Liverpool railway was opened. 
In 1836 came the beginning of the railway "mania" which 
continued for several years and culminated in a violent crisis 
erf" over-speculation in 184;. Much money was wasted and 
many abortive schemes were attempted ; but it was in this 
period that England was covered with a net-work of railways 
and the stage-coach was extinguished. In 1844 Gladstone's 
cheap trains act was passed, compelling the railway companies 
to run a certain number of trains daily on which third-class 
passengers should be carried at a maximum fare of a penny a 
mile. They were to be conveyed in covered carriages instead 
of the open trucks previously provided for them. From this 
time onwards the third-class traffic increased, and eventually 
the receipts derived from it dwarfed those obtained from first 
and second-class passengers. Most of the great trunk-lines 
had been opened by 1850. The steam-engine, in its stationary 
and locomotive forms, underwent many further improvements. 
It was supplemented by the petrol-engine and the electric 
motor, both brought to a high state of efficiency after 1890. 
The former was extensively applied to automobile carriages for 
use on ordinary roads ; the latter, by means of electric energy 
transmitted from central general ing-stat ions, gave fresh impetus 
to tramways, and rendered them serious competitors with the 
railways in urban and suburban passenger transit 

Electricity in all its developments made even more re- 
markable progress than steam, especially in the third and fourth 
quarters of the century. The electric battery and afterwards 
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CHAP, the dynamo enabled power to be produced rapidly and diffusol 
economically and safely for manifold purposes, industriti, 
domestic, and national. The first electric lighting act, whidi 
did more to check progress than to assist it, was carried m iSSi. 
After an amending act had been passed in i888. and a boanl 
of trade inquirj' held in the following year, the employment of 
electric power for public and private illumination extOKlod 
rapidly. The electric telegraph, patented by Wheatstone and 
Cooke in 1 837, was first applied for the transmission of 
in 1844 along a line from Paddington to Sloi^h. 
stone's dial-plate and needle were superseded bj- 
elcctro-m^netic system and code, invented in Ami 
fore the end of 1845, five hundred miles of wire were 
England. The Electric Telegraph Company with 
tariff of tn'ent}' words {oit a shilling was established 
The electric telegraph act of t868 authorised the 
general to purchase the property of the companies, 
c^thc follo«-ing j-car made the privilege of transmi 
poly of the gov^emmcoL In 1870 the li 
purchased and placed under the coatro] of the post-oAoc % 
yx3ur& aftcrwaids there were over a hondred thousand miles of 
wires in the L'nited Kiagdom. In 18S5 the mtiWmiwTT cfasrgc 
for a message was reduced to stxpcnce. 

Tbe tdcpbuiic system was adopted in Eogbnd moreskvwlfr 
than in some other coantiics. Seren] ampuaes were est^ 
ttsbed in iSSo : but tbe gDvcnunent maintained tbst the tooa- 
opoly cstablbbcd by die tdegnph acts appfied Id tUs and other 
metbocb of dectaric s^oalla^ and the ctxMentjon was uphctd bjr 
tfte Tiigh cnart of justice. Licences weie g i an te d to caapuia 
and ;<rivjEe ibcr bj* the post-offioc, vincli also njef^ e d Ac 
-Bwcr to cctabledi a campetiog scnicc of its 
vr>-it^ bcancb of tbe pcst-offioe 
IB VDuinn poMiy ntc 

S4a la two yean the onnfaer of letters fa«l 
VOBkOO? par annaB to ige^^otxaotx in seven yams % W 

^ were iiKHifcfird in iStc^ 
d in tS$> In i&3t the ■Daqr<«<der ifcimiMim of te 
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notes were introduced. Post-office saving banks were first CHAP, 
opened in 1861 under the provisions of an act of pariiament 
passed in that year. 1 hey proved a great success from the 
first, and their operations were subsequently extended so as to 
include life-insurance business, annuities, and the purchase of 
limited amounts of government stock for their depositors. 

The mechanical inventions and particularly the improve- 
ment of means of communication and transport gave powerful 
assistance to the process which had been going on since the end 
of the eighteenth century and led to a further transfer of popu- 
lation from the villages to the towns; so that by 1901 seventy- 
seven per cent, of the inhabitants of the United Kingdom were 
resident in urban districts. While the towns and their suburbs 
showed a rapid increase at each decennial enumeration, the 
purely agricultural areas (including the whole of Ireland, except 
the north-eastern corner) were almost stationary or actually 
retrogressive. The opening up of new countries, and the de- 
velopment of ocean and railway transport worked tcgetlier to 
bring into England the supplies of cheap foreign food and 
raw materials which were as valuable to the manufacturers 
as they were detrimental to the agricultural interest. The 
acreage under wheat and other grain crops declined steadily, 
and the labourers left the land to seek employment in the 
mills and factories. National prosperity, as measured by 
manufacturing production and the statistics of imports and 
exports, was at a higher level than it ever before attained in 
the year 1S73, wlien Great Britain was called upon to make 
good the destruction of capital caused by tlie Franco-German 
war. But in the years that followed a succession of bad harvests 
told heavily on agriculture, and prices were further depressed 
by the extension of wheat growing in the United States, now 
pouring grain into England. 

There was no permanent recovery in the rural industry 
after this. In (S74 the area under wheat in the United 
Kingdom was 3,821,655 acres, as against about 4,000,000 fif- 
teen years earlier ; twenty years later it had fallen by con- 
siderably more than half. Other arable crops also declined, 
though not to the same extent. The American supplies and 
improved transport at length brought down the price of corn, 
" kh up to the later 'seventies was higher than it had been 
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CHAP, govemment passed the trade union act, which gave full 
legal protection to the funds of the societies ; at the same time 
the oflTences of coercion and intimidation were rigidly defined 
and severe penalties enacted against them by the criminal 
law amendment act This measure was repealed by the 
next ministry, and the trade union acts of 1875 and 1876 
admitted the lawfulness of picketting, if unaccompanied by 
violence or intimidation, and the general right of workmen to 
combine in order to raise wages or alter the conditions trf. 
employment by lawful means. With the freedom and pro- 
tection thus granted, associations of some of die great trades 
became very powerful. The miners, the textile operatives, 
the engineers, the shipbuilders, the boiler-makers and othe» 
were able to bring pressure to bear upon the employers and 
to secure better wages and easier hours of labour. If their 
terms were refused they could and did oi^anise strikes of th« 
most formidable character, such as that by which the Amal- 
garaated Society of Engineers almost paralysed the industry 
of the north-cast of England for some months in 187'- ana 
eventually obtained the concession of the "nine hours' day ■ 
These unions, mainly of artisans and skilled workmen, were at 
the height of their prosperity during the years that followed. 
They did not always use their success well. Too many of t*«=" 
strikes were ill-judged and vexatious, and much of the money 
subscribed for benefit puiTX>ses was wasted over fruitless cai^ 
paigns against the masters. Moreover the unions "^"V^ 
some eittsnfaidliiMllitfcatKy sl>owed a tendency ^°^^ 
titem«^lw«Jn^9Bli^i«>r>^uiM^ and to improve their 
po.r .unorganised labour o"t 

^V^-edintKcyHth^^ 
New unions of j 
.>vere formed^ ^^^ 
_-«docklaboure^anu^^ 

^ft.^i«kec.andby^^^ 
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the indux to the towns had reduced the volume, and to a great CHAP, 
extent changed thecharacter, of British emigration to the United 
States and the colonies. Nor was there the same necessity for 
drawing off the surplus of population, for the increase was 
slackening. The birth rate showed a perceptible and even 
remarkable decline towards the close of the period. It had 
been 37'8g per thousand in 1871-81, and was only 3157 in 
1891-1901. There was a simultaneous fall in the death rate, 
largely owing to improved sanitation, from 22'So in the former 
period to ry*i8 in the latter. The birth rate was therefore 
decreasing faster than the death rate, and the " natural increase 
of population," that is the excess of births over deaths,' was 
proceeding at a slower pace. Great Britain seemed tending 
towards that stationary condition which had been already 
reached in France, 

■' The people are better paid ; they work fewer hours ; they 
are better fed, clothed and housed ; they are better educated ; 
their habits and customs are improved ; their sports and pas- 
times are no longer brutal and demoralising. The children and 
women are better cared for and better treated. The wheels of 
progress have gone on and on with accelerated speed." So 
wrote a radical politician, who had been a cabinet minister, 
and a labour member of parliament, in a contribution to a 
volume published at the time of Queen Victoria's first jubilee.^ 
Fourteen years later this confident note, an echo of the mid- 
century buoyant meliorism, was less often heard. Vet the 
material and social improvement which had been achieved 
could not be gainsaid. It was true enough that the food, 
clothing, and housing of a great portion of the population 
were all far better than they had been sixty years before. 
Wages in many occupations were higher, the necessaries of 
life had fallen in price, and comforts and luxuries of many 
more widely diffused. The half-enslaved, half- 
Lworkman of the earlier part of the nineteenth century 
e a well-paid artisan, usually in a position to provide 
his family with meat and wheaten bread, and 
jorted articles of consumption as sugar, tea, 

an4 WaUs, 1901 ; Gentral Report, p. 16, 
J. MundeUa, M.P., and Mr. George Howell, M.P., 
Victoria, ii,, S:. 
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HAP. cocoa, and tobacco. Sanitation and the care of the local 
authorities had rendered his home heaithier, and pubbc to- 
firmaries and hospitals and charitable agencies secured him 
proper medical attendance when he fell ill His chiJdrat 
were educated at no cost to himself, and if his wife and 
daughters worked in factories they were protected bj- legis- 
lation and vigilant inspection against excessive hours of to3 
and unwholesome conditions of employment The individtt- 
ality, economic and personal, of women was better recognised 
both by law and custom, and it had become far easier for 
them to release themselves from masculine dependence, to" 
obtain the control of their own property, and to make fuDi 
use of their capacities in industrial, mercantile, and profes- 
sional occupations. 

Nor again could it be denied that the general tone of 
manners and the standard of at least external civilisation had 
risen. There was more refinement, and less coarseness, brutality, 
and gross animalism among all classes above the lowest. In- 
toxication was no longer regarded as a venial offence in politt 
society ; habits of moderation and personal restraint were culti- 
vated ; even self-indulgence assumed a less d^rading form. 
Lighter stimulants came into vogue and the enjoyment of t« 
and tobacco, though perhaps carried toexcess, helped to diminidi 
the consumption of heavy wines, beer, and spirits. The labour- 
ing population was slower in releasing itself from the abuse 
alcohol, which was terribly prevalent in times of industrial 
perity ; but here also there was improvement, and though too 
much drinltms consumed, the convictions for dmnkenne 
! recrrations of all classes assumed 
S whole a more salutary form. Mu 
t been in England since the sevc 
I everywhere ; so did J 
: libraries, many of them mai 
nicipal corpoTations. The ta 
ids beca.n\c a nalional pasekn 
il craze ; s^rt and athletics were 
e or o*t\el, "^^ TOi.\\>on^ Hundie 
- ^oMtA \aoV.mg cm at 
tfootba\l- -vc-^-^-^^ 
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cational reformers sometimes deplored. The weakening effects CHAP, 
of towTi life were in part mitigated by the prevalent appetite '"'■ 
for rural holidays, and by the opportunities for enjoying them 
furnished by the motor-car, the bicycle, and the cheap excursion 
l^ rail and steamer. 

At the end of our survey we ieave the English people more 
freely supplied with material comforts than ever before, wealthier, 
better instructed, perhaps gentler, more refined in their habits, 
less tolerant of roughness and cruelty. Whether they were in 
essentials wiser, more upright, more faithful, more courageous, 
more capable, and in general Happier, history is not as yet in 
a position to determine. At the close of the queen's reign 
the symptoms were not all favourable; Fashionable society 
had in some respects deteriorated since the middle of the 
century; there was much complaint of its frivolity, its want 
of dignity, its extravagance, its vulgar worship of riches, its 
lack of interest in the intellectual and spiritual side of life. 
A certain disregard of everything which did not tend to 
pleasure or worldly success, an overstrainwi delight in amuse- 
ment and excitement, seemed to be characteristic of all classes. 
There were those who said that the English nation, too closely 
lapped in comfort and security, had lost much of its energy, 
and was no longer capable of the great achievements of the 
past, either in the sphere of thought or of action. They urged 
that the progress, so loudly acclaimed, had been partial in 
its operation and results; for those improvements In social 
and material conditions which have been mentioned had 
passed by the lowest stratum of the population. Official and 
private inquiries' showed that, while the artisans and trained 
workmen were on the whole well-off, the unskilled and casual 
labourers weltered too often in a slough of poverty and 
physical degradation, so that the leader of the liberal party 
early in the ensuing reign could declare that over twelve 
millions of people were living in Great Britain on the vei^e of 
hunger ' and " in the grip of perpetual poverty ". The depres- 

1 See the Rcfotl 0} the Inter-Deparlmetilal CommiiUe on Physical DtUriora- 
1, 1904 ; C. Booth, Lift and Labour of the Ptople in London, 1902-3 ; B, 
)hin Rowntree. Poverty : a Study of Toan Lift, 1901. 

li o( Si( Henry Campbell -Banner man at Perth, in the Timei, June fi, 
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dustrial masses, though sometimes carried away by a wave of chap. 
patriotism or of national self-assertion, were colder towards this 
gospel of empire, and showed a growing disposition to interest 
themselves in the idea of reconstructing society on the basis of a 
more equal distribution of property and a fuller employment of 
the power and resources of the state for the benefit of the nu- 
merical majority. In all ranks the keener spirits were again 
looking expectantly towards the future. It was felt that the 
time was one of transition and growth, and that the problems, 
set but not solved by the nineteenth century, would meet with 
a bolder and lai^er treatment in the age to come. 




I. General Jfis/on'es.—tio authoritativi; and critically written history / 
covering the entire reign of Queen Victoria has yet appealed. Sir 
Spencer Walpole's valuable History of England from the Cotulusion 
of the Great War in i8ij (for which see vol. xi.) extends to the 
close of the Russian war, and the work is continued in The His- 
tory of Ticenfy-five Years, of which two volumes (1856-70) were issued 
in 1904. Herbert Paul's History of Modem England (5 vols., 
1904-6) extending from 1S45 to 1895 is written with ep^rammatic 
brilliancy and vigour, but in a tone of ardent and sometimes violent 
partisanship. Ju.stin M'Carthv's History of Our Own Times, 
^^37'97 (5 vols., 1899), is a " popular work," somewhat uncritical but 
animated and interesting. In the unpretentious form of an advanced 
school text-book the fourth and fifth volumes of Dr. J. Franck 
Bright's History of England (5 vols., 1875-1904) furnish an ade- 
ijuate and impartial account of the period. 

For the constitutional history the standard authority so far as it goes 
is still Sir T. E. May's Constitutional History of England (3 vols., 
10th edit., 1891), which is carried down to the year 1871. Alpheus 
Todd's Parliamentary Government in England {2 vols., 2nd edit,, 
1887-89), and the same writer's Parliamentary Government in the 
British Colonies (1880), are both valuable, especially the latter. On 
the legal side the leading authority is Sir W. R. Anson's Latv and 
Custom of the Constitution (1886-92). See also A. V. Dicky's Law 
of the Constitution (gib edit., 1897), and the same writer's extremely 
suggestive and interesting Lectures on the Relations betzveen Law and 
Public Opinion in England in the Nineteenth Century (1905). Much 
good matter conveniently arranged is contained in Franqueville's 
Lf Gouvemement et le Parlement Britannii/ues (3 vols., 1887}. Dr. 
Josef Reulich's Reeht and Tcchnik des Engtischen Par tame ntaris- 
mus (1905) is a storehouse of precise information on the practice and 
procedure of the bouse of commons, fuller and more recent than 
491 
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Te authoritative edition of the Sp<eches and Public Addresses of W. AFP. I. 
E. Gladstone was to have bet-n in ten volumes, under the editorship 
of A. VV. Huiton and H. J. Cohen, but only vols. ix. and x. have 
appeared. Gladstone's Fbianeial Statements, notably those of 1853 
and 1860-63, ''^^^ been republished, "Wxc Selected Speeches of Lord 
Beaconsfield are carefully and judiciously edited by T. E. Kebbel 
(2 vols., 18S2). J. E. Thorold Rogers's edition of John Bright's 
Speeches on Questions of Public Policy (2 vols.) goes no further than 
1868. Among the various selections from Mr. Chamberiain's 
speeches may be mentioned the two series on Home Rule and the 
Irish Question from 1881 to 1890. 

(rf) Journals, autobiographies and collections of letters. TTte 
Letters of Queen Victoria, 1837-61, edited by A. C. Benson and 
Viscount Esher (3 vols., 1907), appeared too late to be consulted in the 
preparation of this volume. C. G. V.GRt.v\iA.t.'?, Journal of the Reign 
of Queen Victoria is a continuation extending to i860 of his Journal 
of Ike Reign of George IV. and William IV. (see vol. xi.). Henry 
Reeve's definitive edition, entitled the Grevtlle Memoirs (8 vols., 
1888), is that quoted in this work. Other books also treating of 
affairs before and during the Victorian era are Sir R, Peel'.s Memoirs, 
volume ii.1 alHniportant for the crisis qf 1845-46 ; Lord Broucham's 
Life and Tirnes, terribly egotistical and inexact ; and Lord John [Eart] 
Russell's Recollections and Suggestions, 1813-73, valuable, but with 
many slips of memory. The Memoirs of Baron Stockmar (Engl. 
trans., 2 vols,, 187a) contain confidences from the Prince Consort. 
Lord Malmksburv's Memoirs of an ex-Minister (2 vols., 1884} are 
sometimes trivia! and gossiping, but they relate much inner history of 
the Derby and first Disraeli cabinets. The [eighth] Duke ok Argyll's 
Autobiography and Correspondence, edited by Ina, Duchess of Argyll 
(3 vols., 1896), is prolix but informative on the Aberdeen and 
Palmerston administrations. I-ord Selborne's Memorials, edited 
by Lady Sophia Palmer, Comtesse de Franqueville (4 vols., 1896- 
98), throw light on Gladstone's divergence from the liberal unionists. 
Among works of less importance may be mentioned Sir Henry 
Taylor's Autobiography (a vols., 1885), mainly literary and social, 
and Sir Algernon West's Recollections, 1831 to 1886, containing 
amusing personal details. Sir E. Hertslet's Recollections of the Old 
Foreign O^r (1901) supplies some characteristic stories of Palmer- 
ston and other secretaries of state. Lord A. Loftcs, Diplomatic 
Reminiscences (4 vols., 1892-94), and Sir Horace Rumbold's rather 
indiscreet Recollections of a Diplomatist {5 vols., 1902-5), illustrate 
n relations. For The Peel Papers, edited by C. S. Parker, The 
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political biography that clears up some disputed points. Andrew APP. I. 
Lang's Life of the Earl of IddesUigk (a vols., 1890} is interesting but 
slight. Among other memoirs may be mentioned Mrs. Fawcett's 
Lift of Sir William MoUswortk, T. Patchett Martin's Life of 
Lord Skerbrooke, Lieut.-Col. E. S. C. Childers's, Life of Hugh C. E. 
CAilders, Sir Lbslik Stephen's Life of Henry Fawcelt, and Sir H. 
Maxwell's Lift and Times of W. H. Smith. Hodder's Life of 
Lord Shaftesbury (3 vols., 1886) supplies a careful and adequate ac- 
count of the statesman- philanthropist. R. Barrv O'Brikn's Life of 
Charles Sleivart Parnell {3 vols., 1898) is remarkable for its candour. 
Winston Churchill's Life of Lord Randolph Churchill (2 vols., 
1906) is a sympathetic study of a brilliant man. Of the great lawyers, 
Lord Lyndhurst's Life has been written by Sir Theodore Martin 
too much as a counterblast to the insinuations and inaccuracies in 
Lord Campbell's Lives of the Chancellors. Lyndhurst is more ade- 
quately treated by Mr. J. B. Atlav in volume i. of The Victorian 
Chancellors (i go6), which work also includes an admirable biography of 
Brougham. Lord Campbell's Life (1S81) has been pleasantly put 
together by his daughter, Mrs. Hardcastle. Pending the production 
of Mr. Atlay's second volume, The Life of Lord Westbury, by T. A. 
Nash, and W. R. W. Stephens's Memoir of W. Page iVood, Baron 
Hathtrley, still remain authoritative. The political side of ecclesi- 
astical biography is especially illustrated in Miss E, J. Whately's 
Life of Archbishop Whately (2 vols., 1866), In A. K, Ashwell and 
R. Wilberforck's LJfe of Bishop Wilberforce (3 vols., 1880), in the 
Life of Archbiihop Tail, by Randall Davidson and Canon Ben- 
ham (3 vols,, 1891), The Life of Arc/ibis hop Benson, by A, C. Benson 
(a vols., 1899), and Memoirs of Archbishop Temple, by seven friends, 
edited by Archdeacon Sandford (a vols., 1906). 

Peel, by J. R. Thursfield, in the series of Twelve English 
Statesmen, appeared before the publication of the Feel Papers, but 
the book is soundly done. The Queen's Prime Ministers series 
includes Lord Stanmore's Life of Lord Aberdeen, which contains 
many original documents and is the only adequate biography of 
that statesman, J. A. Fhoude's admirable Lord Beaconsfield, the 
Duke of Argyll's Palmerston, and H. D. Traill's Lord Salis- 
bury. S. H. Jeyes's Mr. Chamberlain, His Life and Public Career 
(a vols., 1903), is a discreet compilation with serviceable excerpts 
from speeches and documents. Personal impressions are conspicu- 
ous in Sir E, W, Hamilton's Mr. Gladstone: a Monograph (1898), 
a.aA'LxixA'KasKBZK.'i'!, Lord Randolph Chun:hill(iSg6). G.Brandes's 
IM'J Btatomfietd (Engl, trans,, t88o), and Cucheval-Clarigny's 
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the Protocols of /he Paris Conferma, 1856. The Annual Righleriox APR I. 
the four years is ably written. Most of the French official despatches 
were published in the Mbntleur, These sources should be compared 
with the Diplomatic Study of the Crimean IVar from Jiussian Official 
Sources {Eng. transl., 1880), Captain F. Saver's Despatches and 
Papers relative to the Campaign in Turkey {1857) is a useful com- 
pendium. For the inner history of the war on tht: English side, 
besides the biographies of the Prince Consort, Lord Aberdeen, Lord 
Palmerslon, Lord John Russell, Gladstone, and the Duke of Argyle's 
Autobiography, S. Lane- Poole's Life of Lord Stratford de Redcliffe 
(3 vols., 1888) is an important authority. A. W. Kinglake's In- 
vasion of the Crimea (8 vols., 1863-87) will in all probability retain 
its position as the standard general history on ib subject, though it 
ends with the death of Lord Raglan. Kinglake was eye-witness of 
some of the scenes he describes and Lord Raglan's papers were 
placed in his hands. Brilliant, Homeric, and episodical, he is too 
much inclined to make his work a sort of prose epic with the British 
commander as the hero and Napoleon IIL as the evil genius. Of 
the French histories, Pierre de la Gorce's chapters in his Hisloire 
des Second Empire (1894-1905) with their wealth of quotations from 
French military memoirs and correspondence have virtually super- 
seded Rousset's elaborate Histoire de la Guerre de Critnfe (2 vols., 
1877), but Gefkken's Zur Geschichte der Orientalischen Krieges 
(1S81] is of some permanent value, General Todleben's Defence de 
Sebastopol (^ vols., 1863) is rather captious for the work of so brave 
a man. W, H. Russell's The British Expedition to the Crimea 
(revised edition, 1877) was based mainly on his letters written to the 
Times which profoundly affected public opinion. The most vivid 
perhaps of the individual impressions recorded are the anonymous 
Letters frotn Headi/uarters (2 vols., 1856), known to have been 
written by the Hon, S. Gough Calthorpe, and Sir Evklvn Wood's 
The Crimea in lSS4 and 1S94. 

VI. [Colonies and Dependencies] — India. — No general history of 
India precisely covers the Victorian era. The sixth and last volume 
of E. Thornton's History of the British Empire in India (1845) 
goes down to the recall of Lord Ellenborough. J. C. Marshman's 
History of India (vol. iii., 187a), a sound but uninspiring work, ends 
at J858. The Imperial Gazetteers of India, edited by Sir W. W. 
Hunter (g vols., 1881), give excellent accounts of the various pro- 
vinces and states. Sir John Kaye's History of the [first] War in 
Afghanistan (2 vols., 1851) is compietent, though the writer's 
judgments have been refuted at various points by Sir H. Durakd 
VOL. XII. 32 
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during the msmreccion has been described and illustrated APP. 1. 
by the published narratives of survivors, or in the memoirs of Anglo- 
Indian officers and officials. Among these books are R, Bosworth 
Smith's Life of Lord Lawrence (a vols.. 1883) ; the Life of Sir 
Henry Lawrence, compiled by H. Merivale in collaboration with Sit 
Herbert Edwardes (3 vols., 1872), and Edwardes's own Memorials 
and Letters, edited by Lady Edwardes {2 vols., 1886); the first 
volume of Forty-One Years in India, by Field-Marshal Lord Roberts 
or Kandahar (1896); Tlie Mutiny of the Bengal Army, commonly 
known as The Red Pamphlet (1857), published anonymously but 
written by G. B. Malleson ; Lieut.-Gen. J. McLeod Innes's Lwk- 
now and Oude in the Mutiny (1895), a first-hand account by one of 
the defenders of the residency ; Mowbray Thomson's The Story of 
CawHfore (1859), written by one of [he only two officers who sur- 
vived the si^e and massacres; J. C. Marshmam's Memoirs of 
Haotlock (i860); the Rev. G. H. Hodson's Twelve Years of a 
Soldier's Life in India (1859), afterwards re-issued as Hodson of 
Hodson's Horse; Sir George Campbeu.'s Memoirs of My Indian 
Career, edited by Sir C. E. Bernard (1893); L. Shadwell's Lift of 
Colin Campbell. Lord Clyde (j vols., i88i), and L. J. Trotter's 
Life of John Nicholson (1897). 

After the suppression of the revolt Bosworth Smith's Lord 
Lawrence is a first-rate authority on the administration of that viceroy, 
and Lord Mayo found a careful and sympathetic biographer in Sir 
W. W. Hunter (1875). See also in India Office Records, Sir J. 
Strachey's Minute of April 30, 187a, on the Earl of Mayo's ad- 
ministration. For the Afghan policy of that viceroy and his successor. 
Lord Northbrook, see the index to the Parliamentary Papers, 
" Afghanistan ". An able History of I^rd Lytton's Indian Adminis- 
tration (1899) has been compiled by his daughter, Lady Betty Bal- 
rouv, from private letters and official papers. T. H. Thornton's 
Memoir of Sir R. Sandeman, and, more especially, the second volume 
of Ix)rd Roberts's Forty-One Years in India, throw light on the second 
Afghan war, and so does The Life of Amir Abdur Rahmdn, edited by 
Mir Munshi Sultdn Muhammad Khdn (2 vols., 1900). Lord Dufferin 
has been fortunate in his biographer. Sir A. Lvall (2 vols., 1905). 
The Colonies. — General treatises on the colonies are not 
numerous. Sir G. Cornewall Lewis's An Essay on the Govern- 
ment of Dependencies (1841 ; new ed. by C. P, Lucas, 1891) is a 
liberal text-book on the subject. Professor H. E. Ecerton's A 
I Short History of British Colonial Policy (1897) is accurate, precise, 
land judicial in tone, Mr, C. P. Lucas's Historical G^graphy of 
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'. 1. the British Colonies, begun in 1880, embodies an excellenl idea, well 
carried out. The third Earl Grev published in 1853 The Colonial 
Policy of Lord John Russell's Administration (a vols.), a temperate 
but not altogether impartial account of his tenure of office. Edward 
GIDI10N VVakefikld's a View of the Art of CaloiUsaiion (1849), 
emphasising his final opinions on the subject, produced great resulo, 
particularly in Australia. Large schemes of colonial policy, some of 
which have come into effect, can be traced in the ParHamuniary Papertt 
1887, volume Ivi.; Proceedings of the Colonial Confemue at LohJm, 
1894. volume Ivi.; Report ty Ike Earl of Jersey on the Colamat 
Conference at Ottawa; and Proceedings of a Conference between At 
Secretary of Stale for the Colonies and tiu Premiers of ike Self- 
Gcvtming Colonies, 1897, volume Itx, Sir C. W. Dilke's Prvt- 
terns of Greater Britain (4th edit., 1890) is a luminous samy of 
the Ttriitsh Empire which has inevitably superseded the author') 
earlier work. Greater Britain (1868). 

Canada. — For the Canadian rebellion and the state of Caiuda 
before the revolt see Ijjrd Durham's report in Pttrliamen/ary Pafitrt^^ 
1 839, volume xvii. The best recent accounts of the whole 
and of Durham's policy are prea tn Sdf-GoBtmmeiU in Canada anfi 
Amp 1/ WM AMtvtd, by F. Bsadshaw (1903). and Srxr.utT Rira'a 
14/i and LMtrs ^ tke fini Eetri of Dnrkam (1906). See also 
OUMJCS HvLUat. St^msOtt G«oaiamemi for tkt Caiomts (1840); 
R. G. Wakefocld, a View if Sir Ckarks MfttaUfiTi G^vemmeni im 
'«(iS44):SirFlLAMCis HKAD,^Attn«l!tw(i839). Tbee^;bA 
voIutDC vt W. Kimcsfokd's TV Hisliry of Canada ( 

i on to 1S41, eodiiig with tbc dMib of Load 
vtewARcxpttssed wididownn^enplasn. Forthe 
Me Vbcooat Woisiunr's Tkt S$ary efa SalSt^t L^ (> 
& SAlTDniAD FtKstmc's woct oo the Ca»%inm 
(iSSo) Bandnrtatm. For Newfoondhi 
T^rm^ A0te (1S90), and D. W. PwwsB. A mony tf 
' •4(>Ddedit.,iS96). 

Jlr W,u Afin.— EvKss Tfc Wta Adfej (1 
e » tl - «—i gw! tnfa t m at w n. pmlr 
Ktmryif / wmn n (1573) ; PBBuns-S 

»# / — ■ n« (iS43);«ndtheltqw«qtfl>g 

^ McJodinc Ibc nqnt, br W. r. 
- y E9«c m <dnt CoMt of 




AFRICAN COLONIES. 

African Colonies and Territories. — The mosi considerable history APP, I 
of South Africa is G. McCall Theal's History of South Afriea {5 
vols.) latest edit., 1904), It ends with the year 1872, and, while written 
from the Dutch standpoint, is on the whole im[)artial. J. Martineau's 
T7te Life and Correspondence of Sir Bartte Frere (2 vols., 1S95) is 
an all- important source of information, though it requires checking 
from the various blue-books published in the Parliamentary Papers, 
and supplementing from works like P. A. Molteno's Life and Times 
etfSirJ. C. Molleno (i vols., 1900). The story of the first Boer war 
has been told in straightforward style by T. Fort esc Ue- Carter (»nd 
edit.. 1896), and by Sir W, K. Butlkr in his affecting Life of Sir 
G. Pomcroy Colley (1899)- The history of the Jameson raid is best 
studied in the Reports and Evidence of the South African Committee 
in Parliamentary Papers, 1897 ; F. E. Garrett's and E. J. Ed- 
wards's The Story of a South African Crisis (1897) displays a good 
deal of inside knowledge. Upon the second Boer war, the most 
authoritative work when completed will be the official War Office 
History of the War in South Africa, rSQ^igoi, CotnpHed by Direction 
0/ His Majesty's Government, of which two volumes have been pub- 
lished in 1906 and 1907. The campaign is also described in great 
deuil in The Times History of the War in South Africa (vols, i.-iv., 
1900-1906), edited by L. C. Amery; with which may usefully be 
compared Aus dem Siidafritanischen Kriege, zSgg bis iga2, trans- 
lated into English under the title The War in South Africa : Pre- 
pared by the Historical Section of the Great General Staff, Berlin 
(vol. i., 1904 ; vol. ii., 1906). This German history, though fairly im- 
partial, gives prominence to the Boer point of view. Another good 
foreign account is La Guerre Sud-Africaine, in the French Etat 
Major Series (190J). Sir A. Conan Doyle's The Great Boer War 
(1901) is a convenient popular narrative. Numerous books were 
published during the campaign or immediately after its close by 
military officers, newspaper correspondents, and others, most of 
them hasty productions of small historical value. The chief author- 
ity on the Matabele war is The Downfall of Lobengula (1894), by 
W. A. Wkm.s and L. T. Collingridge. Works relating lo other 
parts of Africa deal less with history than exploration, a subject 
comprehensively treated by Dr. R, Brown in The Story of Africa 
(4 vols., ;39a-g5). The Gold Coast has its conscientious historian 
in Colonel A. H. Ellis (1893). For Uganda see Sir Frederick 
Lugaru's The Pise of our East African Empire (2 vols., 1893), and 
Sir Gerald Portal's The British Mission to Uganda (1894). Of 

numerous "little wars," the Ashanti campaign of 1874 has been 
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. chronicled by Lord Wolseley (in 7"ife S/ory of a Soldier's Lifi). 
Reference may be made to books mainly devoted to Alrican travel, 
such as Sir Samuel Baker's Ismailia and Sir H. M. Stanlev's 
/fou) I Found Livtngsfoitf, and In Darkest Africa, which, tboi^ 
ncrt strictly belonging to political history, have indirectly contributed 
to the making of it. 

Australia and New Zealand. — The best general history of Aus- 
tralia is G. W. Rdsden's History of Australia (j vols^ 1883), 
somewhat involved but full of useful documents. The volume on 
Australasia, in Lucas's Historical Geography of the British Colonies, 
written by j, D. Rogeks, is both learned and brilliant. An important 
book, written by one who played a part in events, is J'ify' Yean in tie 
Making of Australian History (a vols., 1892), by Sir Henrv Parkes, 
formerly premier of New South Wales. The penetration of the con- 
linunt has been described by E. Favenc in Australian Exploration 
{1888), and by R. Thinnk (1894} in a book bearing the same tide. 
New South Wales has its olBcial historian m Mr. G. B. Barton, whose 
History of New South Wales from the Records (1889, etc.) will 
inevitably supersede previous works on thesubjecL H. G. Turner's 
History of Victoria (a vols., 1904} is readable, and carries the narra- 
livu down to the absorption of the colony in the commonwealth ; and 
for the early duys of the colony Shillinclow's Histortcai Records ef 
J'ort Philiip (1879) should be consulted. The goveinmcnt band- 
books of South Australia contain much general infomution, and 
Gill's Bibliography of South Auslraiia (1888) is useful. The his- j 
toiy o( Ausltmlian federation remains to be written. Official reports 
d of the various conventions, such as that held m 
. W. Rusden's History oj New Zealand (3 w^-- 
rilh « strong pro-nalive bias. Incidental infonMOon 
I froHi the Lives of Sir George Grey by Rkks_»m , 
<i ijfo of Bishap StJmn (i879)- 
. i/ (V/«,W Ommment. edited by ^'J^^ 
somcagrveaUe reminiscences of New 

The end o* Palmerst^n' 

the /*■" _^- 
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Daily News were republished in The War Corrtspondence of the APP. I. 
"Daily News" (1878), The Dukk of Akcvll's T/i^ Eastern 
Question (a vols,, 1879) is polemical but well supported by documenls. 

Gladstone's si^ond ministry (1880-85) and first Salisbury ministry 
(1885-86). The Greek frontier dispute produced much diplomatic 
correspondence. The collective note of the powers is in Parliamen- 
tary Papers, 1880, volume Ixxxii., and the convention in 1881, volume 
Kcviii. British mtervention in Egypt and its consequences are ably 
described by Viscount Mii.ner in England in Egypt (nth edition 
summarising events to 1904), and hy Sir Auckland Colvin in The 
Making of Modem Egypt (1906). See also the Egyptian chapters in 
Sir A. \j\\i.i.'s Life of Lord Dufferin. Gordon's mission is illustrated 
by \\\e Journals of Major-General C. G. Gordon at Khartoum and 
General Sir F. R. Wincate's important Mahdiism and the Eastern 
Soudan (1891). Sir Rudolf von Slatin's Eire and Sword in the 
Soudan (1896) and Father Ohrwai,der's Ten Years' Captivity in the 
Mahdi's Camp (1903) should also be consulted ; and Parliamentary 
Papers, 1884, volumes Ixxxviii. and Ixxxbt. The Penjdeh dispute is 
covered so far as Russia was concerned by Correspondence respecting 
Affairs of Central Asia, 1 884-85, volume Ixxxvii. 

Gladstone's third ministry (1886). The Correspondetue respecting 
the Port of Batoum, Parliamentary Pafers, 1886, volume Ixxiii., deals 
with the Russian evasion of the treaty of Berlin in the matter of that 
port. For the "pacific blockade" of Greece see 1886, volume Ixxiv. 

The second Salisbury ministry (1886-92). Three sets of Parlia- 
mentary Papers cover the complications that arose out of the union 
of Eastern Houmalia with Bulgaria, 1886, volume Ixxv., 1S87, volume 
xci., and 1S88, volume cix. The exhaustive reports of Lord Cromer 
on the finances and condition of Egypt began in i883. In Africa our 
disputes were the subject of a voluminous correspondence which out- 
lasted the second Salisbury administration. It concluded with the 
agreement of June 5, 1893, Parliamentary Papers^ 1893-94, volume 
dx. The important correspondence respecting the Angio-German 
Agreement relative to Africa and Heligoland is in 1890, volume li. 
The division of Africa between the powers is the subject of J. Scott 
Keltie's well-informed work. The Partition of Africa (and edit., 
1895), The Seal Fisheries disputes with the United States begins 
in Parliamentary Papers, 1886-90, 1890, volume btxxii., and ends, 
after the Gladstone- Rosebery ministry had come and gone, in the 
Award of the Behring Sea Tribunal of Arbitration, 1893-94. 

The Gladstone- Rosebery ministry (1893-95). Foreign affairs 
were not especially prominent during this period, but the Asiatic 
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but materials for it exist in the biographies of representative men, 1 
like Tlte Ufe and Letters of John Angill Janus, edited by R. W. Dale 
(1S61) ; Dr. J. Stoughton's Rtcollettiom of a Long Life (and edit., 
■ 894); C. H. Spurgkon's Autobiography (4 vols., 1897-igoo); and 
Dale's Life of H. iV. Dale (1898); and for Unitarianism, see 
DRUMMONwand Kivrov's Life and Letters of James Martineau{iqo2). 
IX. Industrial, Social and Economic History, — No general work 
on these subjects covers the whole of the Victorian era. The sixth 
volume of Social England, edited by H. 1). TraJll, begins at 1815 and 
extends to the general election of 1885; a collection of essays by 
sundry hands and of diverse merit. The same remark applies to The 
Reign of Queen Victoria, edited by T. Humphry Ward and published 
in 1887. The Growth of English Industry and Commerce, by Dr. W. 
CuWNiNGHAM, an authoritative work, ends with the repeal of the 
com laws; Porter's Progress of the Nation appeared in 1851 ; 
McCulloch's excellent Dictionary of Commerce and Commercial 
Navigation was published between i860 and 1871; and R. H. 
Palgrave's Dictionary of Political Economy in 1894-99. 

The Bank Charter Act produced a voluminous literature. It 
was hotly attacked by Tooke in his History of Prices (pp. 144-402), 
and surveyed in a spirit of cold hostility by j. S. Mill in Princijiles 
of Political Economy, book ill., chapter xxiv. Chartism has its some- 
what commonplace historian in R. G. Gammage, History of the 
Chartist Movement (1894), but the meaning of the movement can 
be more clearly discerned in Carlvle's Chartism, and Thomas 
Cooper's Life, Written by Himself (187a). For the Anti-Corn Law 
League, besides Morlev's Lift of Cobden, consult A. Prentick's 
History of t/te Anti-Corn Law League and Ashworth's Ruoileetions 
of Richard Cobden and the Anti-Corn Lam League. The later move- 
ment among the agricultural labourers can be studied in the Life of 
Joseph Areh {\%^%) ; and the propaganda of republicanism and "free- 
thought " through the industrial centres in Charles Bradlaugh, by 
Hvpatia Bradlaugh Bonner and John M. Robertson (1894). 
Of similar interest is J. G. Holvoake's Sixty Years of an Agitator's 
Life{iS<)2). 

■ Factory legislation has its historians in Samuel Kvdd, History 
of the factory Movement (1857), and in Ernst von Plenek, Die 
Engiische Fabrikgesetzgtbung (Engl, trans., 1873). ^ "^" edition 
of this valuable work is badly wanted. The most complete survey 
of the poor law is A History of the English Poor Law, by T. 
Mackay (1904), nominally a supplementary volume to Sir George 
NiCHOLLs's History, virtually an independent treatment of the subject 
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; square brackets, [ ], imply that the holder of 
ik. 



Peel Cabinet (Sept., 
to July. 1846). 



t. 



Ife, d. Dec, 1845 ; D. of 
ippd. Jan., 1846. 
^ham, r. Jan., 1842 ; D. 
:h, /. Jan., 1846; £. of 



I. 
im. 

n. 



iiterwards E. of Derby), 
5 ; W. E. Gladstone, 
gton, t. Jan., 1846 ; E. 
ough. 



rough, t, Oct., 1841 ; Ld. 
d. May, 1843 ; E. of Ripon. 

f. May, 1843 ; [ ]. 

iranville Somerset, May, 

' Lincoln (afterwards D. 
le), Feb., 1845, r. Feb., 

]. 
ige,/. May, 1844; [ ]; 

rbert. May, 1845. 

Lincoln, Feb., 1846. 

chbull, r, Feb., 1845; 
i;ton. 



The First Russell Cabinet (July, 
1846, to Feb., 1852). 

Ld, J. RusscU. AFP. II. 

Ld. Cottenham, r. June, 1850; in 
Commission ; Ld. Truro, July, 1850. 
M. of Lansdowne. 

E. of Minto. 



Sir G. Grey. 

Visct. Palmerston, r. Dec., 185 1 ; E. 

Granville. 
E. Grey. 

E. of Auckland, d, Jan., 1849 ; F. T. 
Baring. 

Sir C. Wood (afterwards Visct Hali- 
fax). 

Sir J. C. Hobhouse (Ld. Broughton), 
r. Jan., 1852; Fox Maule (Ld. 
Panmure). 

E. of Clarendon, t. May, 1847; H. 
Labouchere. 

Ld. Campbell, t. 1850 ; E. of Carlisle. 

Visct. Morpeth (E. of Carlisle), L 
March, 1850 ; [ ] ; Ld. Seymour 
(D. of Somerset), Oct., 1851. 

[ ] ; Fox Maule, October, 1851, t, 
Jan., 1852 ; [ ]. 

H. Labouchere, t. July, 1847 ; [ ]. 

M. of Clanricarde. 

T. B. Macaulay, r. Aug., 1847 ; [ ]. 
E. Granville, Q9t„ ;8qi, t, Dec., 

1851 ; [ 1 
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ROEEN Cabixet (Dec^ 1852, 
to Jan., 1855). 

rdeen. 

KTorth. 

illc, /. Jnne, 1854; Ld. J. 

, r. Jan., 1855, 

yll. 



merston. 

ssell, r. Feb., 1853; witfaoot 
itil June, 1854; E. of Claren- 
b., 1853. 

/castle, as Sec for War. 

wcastle ; Sir G. Grey. June. 

raham. 
idstone. 

. GranvQle. June. 1854. 

>lesworth. 
srbcrt. 



sdowne. 



The First Pauierstom Cabivet 
(Feb., 1855, to Feb., 1858). 

Visct. Palmenton. 
Ld. Cranwortfa. 
E. Granville. 

D. of Argyll. /. Nov., 1855; E. of 
Harrowby, r. Dec., 1857; M. of 



APRIL 



Sir G. Grey. 
E. of Qaroidon. 



Ld. Panmnre (Fox If anle). 

S. Herfjcn. r. Fd>., 1855; ^d. J. 

Riisscn.r. July, 1855; Sir W. Mole»- 

worth, dL Oct..i855 ; H. Laboocfaere. 
Sir Jas. Grabam, r. Fd>.. 1855 ; Sir C. 

Wood. 
W. £. Gladstone, r. Feb.. 1855 ; Sir G. 

Comewall Lewis. 
Sir C. Wood, /. Feb.. 1855; R. V. 

Smith. 
[ ]; Ld. Stanley of Alderley. 
E. of Hamnrby. March, 1855, /. Dec, 

1857 ; ^- 1*- Baines. 
SirW.Moleswoftfa,I.Jiily, i855;[ \ 

[ \ 

Vlsct. Canning, f. July, 1855; D. of 

Argyll, appd. Nov., 1855. 

M. of Lansdcnme. 



KD Palmekstok hsj> Secobtd 
:ll Cabovets (Jnne, 1859, to 
1866). 

ImerstOfi, d. Oct., 1865 '• 
ell. 

>cll, d. Jiiiie,i86i : Ld. Wen- 
July, 1865 ; Ld. Cranwonh. 
le. 

n. 

newall Lewis, /. Jnly. 1S61 ; 
rrcy- 

^ussell (became E. RnsccS, 
>i) ; H. of Clarendon, Oct.. 

•wcastle, r. April, i^i; 

IwelL 

•bcrt (bccanoe Ld-Hexbtn of 

[uly, 1861 ; Sir G. Comem-al^ 

r. April, 1863 : E. de Grey. 

x866 ; M. of HaningtOR.' 

.. XIL 



The Third Derbt akd First Dis- 
raeli Cabxkets (Jnne, 1866, to 
Dec, i86S>. 

E. of Derby, r. Fd>., 186S; B. Dis- 

raelL 
Ld. Cfaebnslbrd. 

D. of BiirkiTigham, /. March, 1867: 

D. <A Maiiboroa^ 
£. of Malmesbory. 
Spencer H, Walpole, r. May, 1867. 

continned vitboat oSce : Gathome 

Hardv. 

Ld. Stamley. 



E. of Camanon, r. 

of Bisckirgbasi. 
Gen- P«3, r. March. 

Paldngton. 



1867; D. 
i9^: S5r J. 
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SCOND PaLMERSTON AND SECOND 

JSSELL Cabinets (June, 1859, to 
ne, 1866) — {continued), 

iomerset. 

Gladstone. 

Wood, y. Feb., 1866; E. de 

ler Gibson, July, 1859. 

Grey, t, July, 1861 ; E. Card- 
t, April, 1864; E. of Claren- 
U Oct, 1865 ; G. J. Goschen, 
z866. 

ler-Gibson, i, July, 1859 ; C. P. 

IwcU, i, July, i86x ; [ ]. 

Elgin, r. March, i860; Ld. 
ley of Alderley. 

BCOND Disraeli or Beacons- 
(LD Cabinet (Feb., 1874, to 
ril, 1880). 

raeli, created E. of Beacons- 
Aug., Z876. 
KTwards £.) Cairns. 

Richmond. 

!almesbuiy, r. Aug., 1876 ; £. of 
onsfield, r. Feb., 1878; D. of 
humberland. 

^1068. 

Derby, r. March, 1878 ; M. of 
bury. 

uamarvon, r. Jan., 1878; Sir 
licks Beach. 

ne Hardy, t, April, 1878 ; Col. 
ley. 

Hunt, <f. July, 1877; W. H. 
h. 

Salisbury, i. April, 1878; 
lome Hardy, 
^orthcote. 

Viact Sandon, April, 1878. 



The Third Derby and First Dis- 
raeli Cabinets (June, 1866, to 
Dec., 1868) — (continued). 

Sir J. Pakington, t, March, 1867; H. APP. II. 

Lowry-Corry. 
B. Disraeli, became First Ld. of the 

Treasury, Feb., 1868 ; G. Ward Hunt 

Visct Cranborne, r. March, 1867; 

Sir S. Northcote. 
Sir S. Northcote, i, March, 1867 ; the 

D. of Richmond. 

c ]. 



Ld. John Manners. 

Gathome Hardy, /. May, 1867 ; [ ]. 

Ld. Naas (became E. of Mayo), Aug., 
1867 ; U Oct, 1868 ; [ ]. 



The Second Gladstone Cabinet 
(April, 1880, to July, 1885). 

W. E. Gladstone. 

Ld. (afterwards E.) Selborne. 

E. Spencer, r, April, 1883 ; L. Car- 
lingford. 

D. of Argyll, y. April, i88x ; Ld. Car- 
lingford, r. March, 1885 ; £. of Rose- 
bery. 

Sir W. Vernon Harcourt. 

£. Granville. 

E. of Kimberley, t. Dec, 1882; E. 
of Derby. 

H. C. E. Childers, t. Dec., 1882; 

M. of Hartington. 
E. of Northbrook. 

M. of Hartington, /. Dec, 1882 ; £. 

of Kimberley. 
W. E. Gladstone, r. Dec, 1882 ; H. C. 

£. Childers. 
J. Chamberlain. 



33 * 



J. G. Dodson, i. Dec, 1882 ; Sir C. W. 
Dilke. 

J. Bright, r. July, 1882 ; E. of Kim- 
berley, i, Dec, 1882 ; J. G. Dodson, 
r. Oct., X884 ; G. O. Trevelyan. 
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>ND Disraeli or Beacons- 
Cabinet (Feb., 1874, to 
1880) — (continued). 



iners. 



ir M. Hicks Beach, Feb., 
Feb., 1878; [ ]. 



The Second Gladstone Cabinet 
(April, 1880, to July, 1885)— (con- 
tinued). 

[ ]; E. of Rosebery, Feb., 1885. APP. II. 
[ ] ; G. J. Shaw-Lefevre, Feb., 1855. 

[ ]. 

[ ] ; E. Spencer, May, 1882. 

W. E. Forster, r. May, 1882 ; [ ]. 



D Gladstone Cabinet (Feb. 
to Aug., 1886). 



The Second Salisbury Cabinet 
(Aug.. 1886, to Aug., 1892). 



dstone. 






M. of Salisbury. 


dstone. 






M. of Salisbury, t. Jan., 1887; W. H. 
Smith, d. Oct., 1891 ; A. J. Balfour. 


lieU. 






Ld. Halsbury. 


r. 






Visct. Cranbrook. 


dstone. 






[ ] ; E. Cadogan, April, 1887. 


^hilders. 






H. Matthews. 


bcry. 






E. of Iddesleigh, r. Dec., 1886; the 
M. of Salisbury. 


le. 






E. Stanhope, t. Jan., 1886; Sir H. Hol- 
land created Ld. Knutsford in 1888. 


ell-Bannerman. 




W. H. Smith, t. Jan., 1887; E. Ston- 








hope. 


>erley. 






Visct Cross. 


m. 






Ld. G. Hamilton. 


rnon Harcourt 




Ld. R. Churchill, r. Dec., 1886 ; G. J. 








Goschen. 


della. 






Ld. Sunley of Preston (Col. SUnley), 
t. Feb., 1888; Sir M. Hicks Beach. 


J. Shaw-Lefevre, Feb., 1885. 


[ ]. 


erlain, r. 
d. 


March, 


1886 ; J. 


[ ] ; C. T. Ritchie, April, 1887. 






Ld. J. Manners. 

[ ]• 



elyan,r. April, 1886; [ ]. 



Ld. Ashbourne. 

Sir M. Hicks Beach, r. March, 1887 ; 

contd. without office until Jan., 1888 ; 

A. J. Balfour, t. Oct., 1891 ; [ ]. 
[ ]; A. J. Balfour, Oct., 1886, t. 

March, 1887; [ ]. 

[ ]. 

H. Chaplin. 



D Salisbury Cabinet (June, 
895, to July, 190a). 



(bury. 

tir. 

jry. 




Abdai AeU, 3S2. 

Abdul Hamid il., zSi, aSj. 

Abdul Medjid, 11, 100. 

Abendare, Henry Au«en Bruce. ficB 
Baion, home oecrctary. 124. 

AberdEen, Geocge HamtUon Goidon, 
fourth Ear) of, foreign Becretary, 27, 
4< ; his relations with the United 
States, 44, 45 : prime miniEler, 97 : hie 
Eastern policy. loi ; vindicates Prince 
Albert. 103; resignation, iix. 

Abyninia, expedition (o, zog. 

AduUatnileti, the, 201. 



*. 39 : 



EUenborough's policy in, 40: relations 
with England, z6<). 37a: second v,-ai 
with, 305-312 ; Russian advance on, 
364-364 ; war in. 430, 

Africa, East, chartered company formed. 
399. 406-118. 

Africa, South. Orange River sovereignly 
fbnned, go; annesation of GriquaJand 
West, a68; Cape Colony given con- 
slitutiOTial government. 26S : annexa- 
lion of Traniivaal, 314. 315 ; altempled 



Of E 



. 3'5; 



Transvaal. 3^7, 330 ; Transvaal regains 
independence, 332 ; treaty with Loben- 
gula. 3<n : discovery of gold on the 
Rand. ibid, i Naial granted responsible 
govemment. 411 : Matubele war, 411 ; 
conquest of Matabeleland, ibid. ; 
KriigEr'a policy to the Uitlanders, 432 : 
Jameson raid, 433-436; Sir Alfred 
Milner. high commissioner in Trans- 
vaal. 443-444 ; the Boer war, 444-45^ 
annexation of Orange Free State. 451 
annexation of Transvaal. 451 ; peace 
negDtialionB at Vereeniging, 452. 

Africa, Wetit. treaty with Holland, 26S ; 
convention with France, 44I. 

Afrikander Bond, the. 331. 

A^cultural holdinga acts. 276, 351. 

Agricultural induttiy. decline in, 479. 480. 

Akhbar Khin, 38, 39. 

Alabama, the, confederate cruiser, 1B4 ; 
American claims. 264 ; arhitration, 265- 

Albert, Prince of Saxe-Coburg-Gotha, 
: with Queen Victoria, iS ; 



I WMTJage 



character, ig ; inaugurates the Great 
Exhibition, ga : his German interests. 
103 ; unpopularity during Crimean 
war, lli; his visit to Napoleon III., 
izi; his intervention in Tri'itf dispute, 
183: death, 186. 
Inia, battle of the, io8. 

America. See United States, 
cam-law league, 52, 53, 6g. 

Arab! Pasha. See Egypt. 

Arch. Joseph, 295. 

Armenia, massacres in, 437. 

Array act, 336. 

Army acts: militia bill, 95 : enlistment 
act, 249 ; purchase, abolition of, 249 ; 
regulation acts, 251. 294, 

Arnold, Matthew. 460. 

Angora act (Ireland). 343, 

Arrow, the. 129-130. 

Ashanli, wars in, 369, 431, 45a ; annexa- 
tion of, 452. 

Ashbourne act, 369. 

Ashburton treaty. 44. 

Asquilh, Herbert, home secrctaiy, 417; 
his employers' liability bill , 413 ; Inll 
rejected, ibid. 

Auckland, George Eden, first Earl of, 
governor-general of India, X3. 

Atistria. annexes Cracow, 81; sumorta 
bonderbund, ibid. ; war with Sardinia, 
82, 83 : suppresses Hungarian insurrec- 
tion with Russian aid, S4 ; war with 
France and Sardinia, 173 ; war with 

Australian constitutions, Sg ; Common- 
wealth act, 453. 

Baden-Powell. Sir George, 451. 

Balaclava, battle of, 109. 

Balfour, Arthur James, suppons the 
" fourth party," 322 ; president of local 
govemment board, 37a; secrelaiy for 
Scotland, 389; Irish secretary, 395; 
his Climes act, ibid. ; his work as 
Irish secretary. 411 ; first lord of 
treasury and leader of commons, ibid. ; 
opposes second home rule bill, 419: 
first lord of Ireasury and leader of com- 
mons, 429 : his appreciation of Queen 
Victoria, 454. 
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BailM act, 153. 

Bnk dans od. JO. 31 

1857, 161 : MinwiBi cii oC iSfifi. 
Bank bolSdBfi mo. 25s. 
BmknqMcy acls, 181, >37, JSi. 
Baring, Sn E1TI7B. See Cna«cr. 
Baunbas, Prince Hobt oL diMk, 

43t- 



on Pcd and free tiade, 5&4a; cfasD- 
odlcT of cxcheqocr and Inder oif taona: 
of ooomiaaE, gj, 164; his bancbbe 
IbII, E71; viewi on Ameman cni] 
war, 185 ; dtaocdlM of exchequer, xa : 

tnansy, 317 ; prbne mimals', aiS ; 

iam. 111. 153:' prime mmirter, »7J ; 
created Eail, 381; at Boltn txx^;rca^ 
291-293 ; icsignalion, 300: dexdi, 337: 
appncuDon of, 337-338: his Uteniy 

Bedchand)e( qocstian. 17. 

Belghim. Dcntriliiy <A goaranteed, 2C3. 

BcDtiiick, Lord George, nominal leader 
of pp m>«tj»n«« , jg ; leads attack on 
Ped, 62; KOf^orta coercion bill, 66; 
biicdiKci Irish railways bill. 77. 

BBUn, awgKtt of, SQi-a^i ; cAofeKAce 1 
"i. 3"5- ' 

Beasborough, Jofan William, founb Eail I 
of. loid-lieutenant of Irdand. 73, 78. 

Bisnarck, Otto von, ttt, 263, 35^357, 
390-400, 4c6, 440. 

Black Sea, the, 23, 41 : oeutralised, 124 ; 
nentralicj denounced. 363. 

BocTE, the, independence recognised, 90 : 1 
oppaae annexatioti, 31s, ja? ; -^ai with 
Enriand, 337-331 : attitude to the I 
DiUandtn,4]3: Jauteson raid against, 
433-436; war with England. 444-453. j 

Barou^ coDDcils act, 443. ' 

Bosnia, insoneciion in, 281. j 

Botha, LoniG, 446, 451. ' 

Boycotting, origin of name, 324. 

Bradlangh. Chacles. 333. 350, 374. 409. , 

Bright, John, ftwndcr of anti-com-Uw 1 
league, 53 ; returned to parliament, 53 : < 
ccoduos camjaign for paiiiamentai)- 
rddnn, 303; prcsideni of board of] 
bade, 223 : chancelloi of duchy of 1 
1 .i^-iij^ 2j^_ j2i : resignation. 346; 
Oppoted IS Cladstonc'E home rule btl. 
3S3 : controversy v-ilh Gladstone. 385. 

Bronte, Charlotte, 465. 

Bronte, Emily, ihii. 

" ■■■mandVaui.Heiuy Peter, Baron. 



Browning. Robert, 458-459. 



Bantt.459,46a 

i BoeUe, Bon Tk^u, MODtiM. 469. 
-■ ■ - io. a8«ej: 



&^^^. 



r.S« Redic^ 447, 449, 450. 
BnlvHfljpo^ occiqiied, 422. 
BuiB Oj ue. Sir jotn, 75. 108. 

Botna, Jolm, al Tnfal^i SqMi^ JT7: 



CairiM, Hi^ MacCalsKna, fint Ead^ 

173, >i8, 336, 27a, 3«D. 331, 
Cambridge, Doke ol^ 114. 418. 
Cambridge Uni v ei aly - See UnnCfaQb 
C ampbel l. Sir Cofa. Sec drde. 

laiy fac 
1837,9: Lad Dnthaok, 




of, 212, 213. 

Canning, Cb»ka John, Vn 
nor-gBioal of InAa. iSsfik 19^1 
ptotlmation. 167. 

Canning. Stiatfetd. See Snadbrd 
Reddiffe. 

Capital 



L:apiia] pD 



ushment amcDdtncu ao. 2(1^ 
Edn-aid, Vuooa 
for war, 224 ; oppoaed to 
ment (rf Iruh Chmdi, 235: hi* 
prooiise with GUdMuiic, S3Gl 
teorganiiatiaa of the am^, "ujkft^ 
opposes tcdncticD of eaimates, ~ 
laued to the poaage, 37s- 

Carcy, James. Ititb infcnna', 34^ 

Carlyle, Tbotnas. 468. 

Camaivon. Heniy Howard Muljani^ 
tooTth Eail of, 273.3l4.3is.3fiS,)7«> 

Cai-agnari. Sir Louis, in Afghamm^ 
306. 308 : envoT at Klfaol, 309 ; dodl 
at Kibnl. 310. ' 

Qrvendidi, Lord Frcdakk. IrMl at 
lar)*, 343 : murder of. by FensDH. ti 

Cavoui, Comit, 114, 125, 173, 174. 

Cawnpoc sege Ot I44-M&- 

Ceteu-a)-o. See Znlnland. 

Chambetlain, Joseph, ''-'■-™ «f BIk 
mingham education leagDC^ I45i 
prradcni of board of Ii^e, jai: • ~ 
ports Gladstone's bocne rale a-* — 
369: joins Gladstene't Aird s 
376; resigns, 37 
bill, 380, 383 : Ic 
412; cotonial « 



ici^/Ub^ 



getic adminiblialion, 431 ; sends «- 
pcdilkm to West Afnca, ibid. : his 
South African polic)>, 431, 432: hi6 
atlilude in the JarncBan raid, 436 ; his 
polrcy in the Boer war, 444, 445. 

Chi^lin, Hciuy, [ireiiidem of board of 
agriculture, 415 : introduces small 
holdings 1^, ibid. 

Chxrd, Lieutenant, at Roike's Drift, 317. 

Choitered Companies. North Borneo. 
406; Niga, 406, 443; British East 
Africa, 399. 406, 41S; South Africa, 
406, 

Chanism, causes and progress of. 24 ; 
petition of 1S39. ibid. : petition of 
1S4S and decline of movement. Sy 

Cheap trains act, 477. 

Cbdnuford. Frederic Augustus Thesiger, 
Grat Baron. 165, 203. 2eS. 

Chelmsford, Frederic Augustus Thesiger. 
■econd Baron, 3T7, 319. 

Cbtldcis, Hugh Culling Eardlcy, 311. 
3*4. 347. 376- 

Ctuna, first war with, 40; second war 
with, 130: third war with, 15Q-160, 
177-178 ; the Boxer rising, 452 ; inter' 
national expedition, ibid. 

Chilral, British agent besieged in, 430: 
occupied by British tioops, ibid. 

Church of England, the, movement 



ship act, 174. 

Church of Ireland, appropriation clause 
abandoned, 13; disestablishment of. 
231-137- 

Chtuch Army, the:, 484. 

Churchill, Lord Randolph, member ofl 
fourth party, 322 ; opposes compensa- 
tion for disturbance bill, 323 ; opposes 
Gladstone's land act, 338 ; secrelary for 
India, 3G7 ; his democratic policy. 373 ; 
chancellor of exchequer and Irader of 
bouse of commons, 269; resignation, 
390, 3gi ; death, 427; his character, 
ibid. 

Clan-na-Gael, the, 196, ^50. 404. 

Clarendon, George William Fredericlt, 
fourth Earl of, lotd-lieulenant of Ire- 
land, 79, ID»; foreign secretary, 97; 
at conference of peace of Paris. 113, 
134 : foreign secrelary. 197: death, 260. 

Clarence and Avondale. Prince Albeit 
Victor, Duke of. 411 ; his deaUi, ibid. 

Cleveland, Grover. 432, 433. 

Clyde, Colin Campbell. Baion, in Crimean 
war, log ; commander-in-chief in Indian 
mutiny, 151-155. 

Cobden, Richard, free-trade leader, 25 ; 
returned to Parliament, 52; supports 



.s (Ireland). 65, 79, 226, 242, 



178. 
Coercion at 
343- 395- 
Collcy, Sir George, jig. 318-330, 
Colonial conlerence, the first. 398 ; 

second, 439. 
Conscryative, title of, 6 ; name largely 

supersedes that of Tory, ibid. 
Consort, the Prince. See Albert. 
Com laws, agitation against. 23, 25 ; 
Peel's measure for rtSuction of com 
duties. 28, 32 ; Cobden's campaign 
against, 33 ; Peel's attitude towards, 
50, 51 : his bill for reduction of com 
duties, 52; theanti-com-law league, 53 
Peel converted to free trade, ibid. , 
Disraeli's opposition to repeal, 58, 59; 
debates on repeal question, 60-65 
repeal of, 67-68 ; results of repeal, 
69. 70. 
Corrupt practiccE act, 351. 
Coun^ councils act (England), 400-401, 
County councils act (Ireland), 440. 
Cowpcr-Temple clause, 246, j 

Cranbome. L^rd. See Salisbury. | 

Creighton. Mandell, Bishop of London, 



Crete, 43S, 439. 

Crimean war. th 

brealt of, . 



I 



3; progress of, 102-123; 
expedition of allies to the 
Balti'c, 105; Danube campaign. io6; 
Alma, loS; Sebastopol, ibid.; Bala- 
clava, 109 ; Inkeiman, ibid, ; Eupa- 
loria, 114 ; death of tsar, ibid, ; 
conference of Vienna, 115 ; the Mame- 
lon, Malakoff and Redan, iiS; M\ of 
Sebastopol, 119; Kars. 120-121 ; close 
of u'ar and results. 123-127. 

Crimes act, 343, 395. 

Criminal law amendment act, 369. 

Cromer, Sir Evelyn Baring, first Earl of, 
in Egypt. 345, 358. 

Cronje. Boer general. 434, 44B, 450. 

Cuba, 440. 

Cumberland, Ernest Augustus, Duke of, 
uncle of Queen Victoria and King of 
Hanover, 4. 

Dalhousie, James Andrew Ramsay, Mar- 
quis of, governor- general of India. 133- 
136. 

Darwin, Charles, 455 ; Ms Origin of 
Sptcifi, 473. 

Davitt. Michael, 403. 

Debtors act, 337. 

Delhi, fli^e of. 141-144. 148-150. 

Denmark, dispute with Germany con- 
cerning Schles^^-ig- Hoi stein. 187, iSS ; 



H M^d 



. Sir Bartle, 3^-3'g, 3^7- 
Friendly societies acts, 276, 481. 
Froude. James Anthony, his mission to 

South Africa, 314; his liteiary work. 

•>6!1. 

Gambetta, Lfon, 346. 

Gaidinei, Samuel Rawiion, historian, 471. 

Oadbaldi, GuiE^ppc, 180, igi. 

Gatacre, General, 447, 44S. 

GoTnany. See PniEsia, Fianco-Geiman 
war, Hdigoland, and Zanzibar. 

Geneva arbination, 366, 167. 

Gibaon, Thomas Milner. president of 
board of trade, 174. 

Gladstone, William Ewart, member tor 
Newark, 6 : vice-president of board of 
trade, 37 ; viewi on Irish Church and 
resignation, 49 ; colonial secretary, 57 ; 
chancellor of exchequer, 97 ; bucket of 
i8j3, gS ; mission to Ionian islands, 
j68 ; chancellor of esdiequei. 174 ; his 
budgets, 179, iSi ; repeals paper duties, 
i8r; views on American civil war, 
185 ; budgets of 1863 and 1864, igi ; 
of itJ6s, 193 ; leader of commona, 197; 
first ministry, 231 : bis Irish Church 
disestablishment act, 231-237: bis Irish 
land act, 339-241 : his army reforms, 
248-23 1 ; supports ballot act, 253 ; his 
Iriiih universiry bill and resignation, 
25s : return, ibid. ,* chancellor of ex- 
chequer, 256 ; attempt to repeal income 
lax and resignation, 158-259: his atli- 
nide in the Eastern question, 183, 286, 
287; Midlothian campaigns, 397, 299, 

^i second minisliy, 321 ; his South 
Lean polity, 326-331 I Irish policy, 
335-343 : policy in Egypt, 344-348 : 
his franchise act, 1884, 352-356; in 
the Sudan, 357-363 ; lus resignation, 
365 ; third ministry, 376 ; his home rule 
bill, 378 tl stq.; land purchase bill, 
381; home rule bill defeated, and dis- 
solution of parliament, 384 ; his resig- 
nation. 386; fourth ministry, 4r6: 
second home rule Irill introduced, 419, 
420 : resignation, 4x4; death, 440. 

Gtndon, Charles, governoi-gencral of 
Sudan, 357; mission to Kharlum, 
339-361; death, 361. 

Gortcbakov, Prince AleKonder, 115, 2S6, 
368, xSg. 

Gortchakov. Prince Michael, 117, 119. 

GoGchen, George Joachim, hrst Viscount, 
vice-president of board of trade, 197 ; 
chancellor of duchy ofLancastErpiJii^. ; 
president of poor law board, 324 
ports liberal 
of eichequf 



China, 40; English commander in 
first and second Sikh wars, 133, 134. 

Goulbum, Henry, chancellor of the ex- 
chequer, 27 : his budget, 29. 

Giaham, Sir Jamts, home seaetaiy, 17; 
in favour of free trade, 39 ; opposes 
Lord Ashley's reforms. 33 ; his factory 
hours bill, 34 ; withdraws bill, 35 ; 
reintroduces it, ibid,; t^ll defeated, 
ibid.: tirst lord of admiralty, 97; 
resigns. 113. 

Granville, George Granville Leveson 
Go\ver, second Earl . attempts to form 
a cabinet, 174 ; liberal leader in lords, 
219; foreign secretary, 160, 331; 
colonial secretary, 376 : death, 409, 

Gratt^n, Henry, 17. 

Greece, 41 ; blockade of the coast, 93 ; 
hostilities with Turkey, 120 ; frontier 
rectified, 335 ; war with Turkey, 438. 

Green, John Richard, historian, 472. 

Grey, Sir George, home secretary, 79. 

Grey, Sir George, governor of New 
Zealand, go. 

Grey, Henry, third Earl, colonial secre- 
tary in RuBGell's ministry, 73 ; policy 
In South Africa and Canada, 90. 91. 

Grotc, George, member for City of Lon- 
don, 7 ; hjs Wutor,' o/Graa, 469. 

Guizot, Francois Guillaume Pierre, 41, 
79. 80, 82. 

Habeas Corpus Act, suspension of in 
Ireland, 227. 

Hague, conference, first, 443. 

Hanover, icingdom of, passes to Duke of 
Cumberland, 4; absorbed by Prussia 
in 1866, ibid. 

Harcoun, Sir William. 274 : home secre- 
tsry.322; chancellor of exchequer, 376, 
417; leader of houseof commons, 425 : 
his ^nance act, 426 ; local option bill, 
428 ; defeated at general election, 430 : 
leader of Glldstonian liberals, 438; re- 
signation, 443- 

Hardle. James Keir. 416, 430. 

Hardy. Thomas. 466. 

Haveloek. Sir Henry, relieves Cawiipore 
and Lucknow, 146-148, 153. 

Hay. Lord John, 31. 

Heligoland, ced«l to Germany, 407. 
, Herfcrt. Sidney, 27 : secretary at war. 



97: 



signs, 1 






lord 



Herschell, Farrer, 

chancellor, 376. 
Herzegoi-ina, insur: 
j_. , chancellor I Hicks, Pasha, 358. 
, .^,... budget of 1890, ; Hicks Beach. Sir Michael (afterwards 
413-414 ; first lord of admiralty. 429- Viscount St. Aldwyn), colonial sec- 



ernmenl in Ca.pc Colony, 
ibid. 
Klmberlev. besieged. 445. 450. 
Kinglakel Alecander William, hiEtoiian. 



466. 

Kitchener, Herberi, Viscounl Kitchener 
of Khartum, 44 [-442, 44S. 

Ko»ulh. Louis. S4. 

Krtlger, Paul. prcEidenl of the South 
Amcan Republic, hia protest at annexa- 
tion ofTransvaal, 315 : second miBsion 
(o England, 318 ; demands [estoiation 
of the republic, 327 ; third mission to 
England. 3^2 ; obtains further inde- 
pendence for Transvaal. ibiH. ; his treat- 
ment of the Uitlanders. 431. 432: 
confercncn with Sit A. Milnet, 444; 
asks for peace terms. 430. 

Konmsi, occupied, i6q. 431. 



I^bouchere, Henry, under- 

the colonies. Jamaica bill (see 
Jamaica). 16; Irish secretary, 73. 
, Laboucbere. Heni^ (nephew of preced- 
ing), supports Irish nationalists. 389. 
; Ladysmith. siege of. 447. 449. 450. 
I Laisiei-fairi principle. 3 ; free trade, one 
' expression of, 71 ; eitaggeration of, 214 ; 

molt against, 415. 
' Land acts, Irish: Gladstone's lirst act. 
336-339 ; second act, 336-339 ; Ash- 
bourne purchase act. 369 ; land act, 
1887,396; Balfour's purchase act, 411. 
Lsnd League (see Ireland and Parnell), 

296, 334. 340- 
Laing's Nek, battle of. J29. 
Lawrence, Sir Henty, chief commis- 
' doner of Oudh, 137: leader in defence 

of Lucknow, 145. 
.' Lawrence, Sir John, Baron Lawrence, 
chief commissioner of Punjab. 137; 
', viceroy, 269, 

Lecky, William Edward Hartpole, his- 
torian, 472. I 
Lhuys, Drouyn de, French ambassador, 1 
93. "5. "6. I 
Liberal unionism, its origin, 3R1. 
Licensing act, 253. 

LobenguTa, treaty witli England. 399 : . 
with the Chartered Company, 405 ; at- 
tacked in Buluwayo. 422; death, ibid. 
Local government act. 413. 
London government, county council in- 
stituted, 401. 
London, treaty of, 33 ; conference of, 
1S8; conference of, 1870, 264. 

El University. See University, 
Napoleon. See Napoleon III. 



EX. 5^7 

Louis Napoleon, prince, killed in South 

Louis Philippe. King of the French, 
relations with England. 41 : visit to 
England, 43 ; relations with Spain, 79, 
80: abdication, 82. 

Lowe, Robert. See Sheibrooke. 

Locknow, siege of. Sec Indian mutiny. 

Lumsden, Sir Peter, 362. 

Lunacy act, 37. 

Lytton, Edward George Lytton Bulwer. 
first Baron, novelist, colonial secretary. 
168 ; his literary wi>rk, 462. 

Lytton. Edward Robert Lytton Bulwer. 
first Earl (son of preceding), viceroy of 
India, 302, 303, 304 ; policy in Afghan- 
istan, 304-313: resignation, 313. 

Macaulay, Thomas Babington, Baron, 
secretary of stale for war, ig ; his 
literary work, 467, 468. 

Mackinnon, Sir William, 398. 

Macnagbten, Sir William, in Afghanis- 
tan, 39. 

Matlagascar, 399, 407. 

Mafeking besieged, 4^5 ; relieved, 45 r. 

Magdala, capture of, 209. 

Magenta, battle of, 176, 

Magersfontein, battle of, 448. 

Mahdi, the, 348, 357 el leq. 

Majuba Hill, battle of, 329, 330. 

MalmEsbury, James Howard Harris, 
third Earl of, foreign secretary, 95, 
164: settles Cagliari affair, 168: his 
diplomacy, 185^59. 173-174. 
ianchuria, occup' " " 

Mani pur, outbreak . ,^ 

Manners, Lord John, 36, 273. 

Manning, Cardinal, 412. 

Marchand, Major, at Fashoda, 442. 

Married woman's property act, 344. 

Master and servant act, 213. 

Matabeleland, raids on Mashonaland by 
Matabcle, 422 ; British advance on, 
ibid. ,* war in, ibid. ; conquest of and 
government by the Chartered Com- 
pany, ibid, 

Matthews, Henry, home secretary, 389. 

Mayo, Richard Southwell Bourkc, sixth 
Earl of, his relations with the Amir. 
269; govern or- general of India. 301; 
assassinated, ibid. 

Mftizini. Giuseppe, 192, 

M'Catthy, Justin, 409. 

Meagher, 'Thomas, leader of " Voung 
Ireland " party, 86. 

Mehemet Ali, viceroy of Egypt, 21, 22. 

Melbourne, William Lamb, second 



.prime minister, 5; political 
mentor 10 Queen Victoria, $bid. ; Irish 
policy, 13 : resignation over Jamaica 
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bill, 16 ; tElum to office, 17 : defeat of 
government, 25 ; resignation, id. 

Meredith, George, 466. 

Methuen, Paul, third Baron, 447. 

Menahikov, Prince, Russian general. 
miMton to ConBtantinople, 100, lot ; 
at Alma, Balaclava, I nkeiman, loB.iog. 

Merchant shipping act, -i-jG. 

Metropolitan asylums act, 108. 

Metternich, Count, 81, Si. 

Mexico, expedition to, hy Prance, Spain 
and England, 182; Archduke Maxi- 
milian, Emperor or, ibid. 

Militia act, 95. 

Mill, John Stuart, zo6, 473. 

Milncr, Sir Alfred (afterwards Viscount 
Milner), high commissioner in South 
Africa. 443 ; offers terms to KrUger. 
444 ; Mb terms rejected, ibid. 

MolesvTOtih, Sir William. 90. 

Motley, John, Irish secretary, 376, 417; 
defeated at general election ol 1905, 
430- 



Nina Sahib, 144, 147, 152, 154. 

NanicT, Sir Charles, admu-a'. comman- 
der in the Baltic, 105. 

Napier, Sir Charles James, general, 
campaign in Sind, [3: 



Naples, demonstration against. 128; lib- 

Ni^ioleon 111., Eraperor of the French, 
president of the French republic, 94 ; 
coup d'ilat, ibid: emperor, 99; hit 
Eastern policy. 9Q-127: attempted as- 
sassination, 163 ; meets Cavour a1 
Plombiiies, 173; ends Italian wai. 
176; negotiates commercial treaty 
with Cobden, 178 ; intervention in 
Mexico, 182; war with Germany, 

Nation, the Iriah nationalist newspaper, 

4S,86. 
National defence act, iBo. 
National league in Ireland, founded, 349 ; 
(ociation, 396; 
and members 

Navigation laws, repeal of, 88. 
Newcastle, Henry Pelham, fifth Duke of. 
secretary for war, ito; his education. 



from Zulu territory, 319: incor ponied. 

finally with Tran^-aal, ihid. 
Neiv South Wales, granted con tti t utiu otf. 

liberties. 89. 
Nichotasl., Tear of Russia. SeeCiin 

Nicholson, John, 143-150. 
Nicholson's Nek, battle of. 447- 
Nightingale, Florence, tio. 
Normajiby. Conslantine Henry Phi, _ 

Earl of Mulgrave, first Marquis of. tjt 

19. 9J. 
Northbrook. Thomas Ccoigc Baring^ 

first Earl of, viceroy of In£a, 30t. 
Northcote, Sir St2lfor± See I^slc 

Eail of. 
Northern Star, the Chartist new^ 



83. 
Novara, battle of, 83. 

O'Brien, Smith. Irish nationalist leads 
86. 

O'Brien, William, member of the n* 
tional league, arrested, 396: thai M 
Milchelstown, ibid., 403. 

O'Connell, Daniel, leader of Iridi m 
tionalists, supports whigE, 12; op 
poses Irish poor law bill, iHdL] 
agitates for repeal of union, 46 j 
decline of power, ibid. ; arrest bf' 
EnKlish government and )_ .. _, 
ibid.: reversal of sentence, iM.f- 

O'Connor, Feargus, Chartist leader, 
editor of Norlhrni Slar. 85. 

Oliphant. Margaret. 4G5. 

Omdunnan, battle of. 441. 

Orange Free State, the, aids the Triiu- 
vaal against England. 445: annacA 
45'- 



Orsini, Fe!ic< 



163. 



O'Shea, Capt 

Osman Pasha, 285. 

Oudh, annexation of, 134-135. 

Outram, Sir Jame^, conuiwndei 

Persia, 118: resident at Lockiunh 

13s : at Cawnpor 

147, 14S, 151. 152 : bis policy a 

the mutiny, 133. 
Oxford, Edward, attempted asuiB 

tion of Queen Victoria. 4. 
Oxiord Univer^iy. Se^ Univenity. 

Pacjfico, Don, 9a, 93. 

Palmer. Roundell. See Seibotne. 

Palmerston, Henry John Temple; d 

Viscount, foreign secretaiv. 5 ; 

tervention in Spanish polilicc. 11; 

supports Ottonian empire ; 



Egypt, 31. 21 ; foreign secretary in 
RuHsdl's miniBtry, yi : intervention 
in Spain and Portugal, Ko. 8i ; sup- 
ports Switzerland, 8i ; activity in 
1843, 82-84 ; treaiment of Don Pacifico 
case, 92-Q3 : attitude to Louis Na- 
poleon, 94 ; resignation ofoffice. ibid. ; 
home secretary, 97 ; supports Crimean 
war, 101 <( wj. ; prime minister. 1S55, 
1 1] f-f stq. : India bill, i6z : conepitac)' 
to murder bill, 164 ; resignali 



174; 






Schleswig-Holiitein controversy, 
igo; death. ig6. 

Paper dul;y, repeal of, 179, iSi. 

Papineau, Louis, 9, 

PariB. peace of, 1S56, 123. 

Parnell. Charles Stewart, leader of Irish 
home tulcrs, 293 ; president of 
league, ag6; trial for conspiracy, 324 ; 
at land league convention, 339 
arrest, 340; release. 341; chargep 
against him by Forslcr, 350 : attacked 
by the Timts, 395 ; the facsimilt 
letter, ibid. .* the Pamell commisaion, 
403-404 ; co-respondent in the O'Shea 
divmcc suit, 408 ; revolt against his 
IcadetBhip, 409; his death. 410. 

" Pamellism and Crime," 395. 

Pater, Waller, 461-461. 

Pauncefote, Sir Julian, 443. 

Peace preservation act (Ireland), 242. 

Peel, Sir Robert, leader of opposition, 
1837. 5 ; position in house of com- 
mons. 14; bedchamber question, 17; 
second ministry, 1841. 27 tt nq. ; 
finance measures, 28-32; Irish meas- 
ures, 47-49 ; conversion to free trade. 
50-55: teagnation, 1B45, 55; return 
10 power. 1845, 37 ; free trade meas- 
tlrcs. 64-65 : ministry defeated and 
resigtiation. 1846, G8 ; death, 91. 

Pekin, treaty of, 178; siege of legalii 



>.453- 



colon 



with 



1449- 



Penjdeh. Russian advance on, 3S2-363. 
Periodical literature, increase of, 475- 

Persia, war with. 128. 

Pigott, Richard, 403. 

" Plan of campaign." the, 390. 

Plimsoll, Samuel, 276. 

Pomarfi, Queen of Tahiti, 42. 

Poor law (Ireland) act. 76, 77. 

Port Arthur, 441. 

Portugal, quarrel with in Africa, 406 . 

agreement with, ibid. 
Poet office, development of, 47S-479. 
Pre-Raphaelite movement, the, 461. 
VOL. XII. 
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Protection of property (Ireland) act, 

336. 

Prussia, supports the Sunderbund, 81 ; 
admitted to Paris conference, 123; 
war with Denmark, 188 ; war with 
Austria, 210; rivalry with France, 
260; the Hohenzollern candidature 
in Spain. 261 ; war with France, 162. 

Public health act 276. 

Public schools act, 217. 

Public worship regulation act, 274. 

Raglan, James Henry Fitzroy Somerset, 
nret Baron, commander-in-chief in 
Crimea, 105, 108, log, 118; death, 

Redmond, John, 410. 

[{eform League, 202, 205, 

Reform, parHamentaiy, 23. 24, 104 ; 
abolition of property qualiBcation for 
members, 170: attempted reform Wil, 
1^59, 171; altemptedreform bill, i860, 
178 : reform bills under Lord Palmci- 
9ton, 194 : agitation for, among work- 
ing dieses, Z02 : second reform bill, 
1867, 204-207 ; Scotch and Irish reform 
Inlls, ibid. ; third reform bill, 352-356. 

Rhodes, Cecil, settles at Kimberley, 405 ; 
obtains a charter for the British South 
Africa Company, ibid. : premier of 
Cape Colony, 42a ; his Cape to Cairo 
railu'ay scheme, tiiij. ; promotes revolt 
in Johannesburg, 433-434: resignation 
of premiership of Cape Colony and of 
directorship of Chartered Company, 
436; his conference in the Maloppo 
hills, ibid. ; his evidence before me 
Jameson raid commis^on, 436; as- 
sists in siege of Kimberley, 450. 

Rhodeus, 406. 

Ribbon Society, the, 24a. 

Ripon, George Frederick Samuel Robin- 
son, (irsl Marquis of, 197, 369. 

Ritchie, Charles Thomson, president of 
local government board, 3 89. 

Roberts, Frederick Sleigh, first Earl, field- 
marshat, in Afghanistan, 308-311, 333 ; 
in South Africa. 330-33I. +48-4S2- 

Robinson, Sir Hercules, high commis- 
eioner in South Africa, 434: deports 
Jameson " raiders " to England for 
trial. 43s. 

Roebuck, John Arthur, 37, 93, 98, ill- 
113.123, 193, 194, J97. 

Rotke's Drift, 317. 

Roscbery, Archibald Philip Primrose, 
fifth Earl of. foreign secretary, 417 : 
of imperial federation, 
Uganda, ibid. ; prime m 
ler, 425; resignation, 429; reaigni 
leadership of liberal party, 437. 438. 

Roasa. O' Donovan, 349. 
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Rosietti, Chriititui, 460. 

Roeseiti, Dante Gabriel, 461. 

Round Table conrerence, the, 394. 

Riukin, John. 469. 

KuKsell, Howard, u'ar coneEpondent in 

Russell, Lord John, first Earl, home 
scCTetary, 5 ; education scheme, ig : 
achetne foi repeal of com Uxck, 25 : 
conversion to free tiadc, 34: attempt 
and failure to fotm ministry, 57 ; 
prime minister, i8i6, 72 *( iiq. ; re- 
fonn of sugar dudes, 7a ; Irish relief 
measuret, 73-79 : Irish frandiise 
bill, 88 ; creation of new self-governing 
colonics, 1850. Kg* resi^natioii, 1851, 
Qi; ictutn to power, ibid.; end ol 
adminisbalion, i8jz, 94; reform IhII, 
1854, 104 ; resignation. 1 1 1 ; at Vienna 
conference, 113, 116; foreign secretary, 
r74 ; refonn bill, 178: created Earl, 
1861, 184 ; second ministry, 197; pro- 
posed reform bill und resignation, 200- 

Russia, assists Austria against Hungarian 

Gortchakov'g declaration concerning 
Black Sea. 363, 264 : wdr with Turkey, 
285-289; treaty of San Ste&no, aSg; 
Berlin congrcsa, agi-ZQi : advance to 

I Afghan frontier, 362-364 ; occupes 

I Manchuria, 453. 

I Sadowa, battle of. 

Salisbury. Robert Arthur Cedl, Lord 
; CranliiMne, third Marquis of, secretary 

tof state (or India, 202 ; opposes reform 
bill of 1867. 206, 207; MarquiB o< 
Salisbury, atg; secretarj- for India, 
272; foreign secretary, 290; at Berlin 
congress, 291, 292; prime ministe 
367-3767 opposition to home rule. 381 
second minwtry, 3B8 ; foreign seer 
taiT, resignation, 41(1; prime minist 
and foreign secretary, 429 ; his Vene- 
zuelan policy, 432 : tefuaal to interfere 
in Armenia. 437 ; intervention in Crete. 
439; his appreciation of Qui 
S: 
S. 
s 
i 



Salvation Army, the, 484. 
SaMe-Cobtug, Ernest, Duke of, 423. 
Sand Rivet convention, go, 

^olstein. 187.190. 
Schreina, W. P., premier of Cape 

Colony, 444. 
Sebastopo), siege of, 107, loS, iio, 117- 



icventh Earl of, idbrmei and phOiii- 
Ihropist, introduces bill for rqjolatioD 
of woman and child I^nur, 1840, 34 ; 
age linul bill. 184;, 37; lunacy mea- 
sures, tS45, ibid. 

Shepsione. Sir Ttieophilue. anncxei the 
Transvaal, 314, 315. 

Sher AU, 304-306, 30S, 312, 313. 

Sherbrooke. Robert Lowe, first ViscanDt, 
vire-president of council, iSi, 1S6: 
resigns, 1S7; oppoKs RobkII's reform 
bill. 201 ; cluuicellor of cxcb 
223 : his lai on matches. 25 r : n 
income tax, 256 ; home ! 
ibid. 

Sikhs, iirst vi-ai \nth, 133; tcomd urat 
with. i34:battleofChiIianwil«i.iW.: 
anncxadon of Punjab, ibid. 

Sind. war in and annexation of, 132. 

Small holdings act, 414. 

Smith. William Henry, secretary to the 
treasury, 273 ; secretary for war. 374 : 
Irish secretar}-, ibid. : firsi lord of 
treasury, 393, 404: death, 410. 

Socialism, demonstration by socialiits 
in Trafalgar Square. 397 ; nreogtb 
of, among working classes. 413; Loid 
Salisbury aiul state socialism. 415 : 
spread of among advanced liberals 
and the industrial classes. 4S8, 4S9. 

Solfetmo. battle of, 176. 

South Africa. See Africa and Tram- 






South Australia 

89. 
Spanish -American war, 440. 
Spanish marriages, the, 79-Si. 
Spencer, Herbert. 473. 
Spencer. John PovnU, fifth Earl, 321. 

368. 417. 
Spion Xop, battle of, 449. 
Sprigg. Sir Gordon, 316, 318. 
Spring Rice, Thomas, chancellor of ci- 

Spurgeon. Charles H addon. 412. 
Stanley. Edward. Geofr^e^- Smith. See 

Derby, 
Stanley. Edward Henry (son of pre- 
ceding). See Derby. 
Stanley, Sir Henry Morton, African ex- 
plorer, 398. 
Stevenson. Robert Louis, 466. 
Steyn, Martinus, president of Otinge 

Free Stale, 445. 450. 
Stratford de RedctilTe. Stratfind Canmng, 
Viscount. ambasMidor. at Constant!' 
Seeley, Sit John, historian, 471. | nople, 84, lOo, 102. 

Selbome. Roundell Palmer, first Earl of, I Strathnairn. Hugh Henry Rose, linl 
224, 24r, 151. 311. 343. Baton, general, in Indian mutiny, 15J, 

Shaftesbury, Antony Ashley Cooper, I 157. 



KStubbfi. WitJiam. Bishop of Oxford, 470. 



^^BSudan, the. See Egyjit and Gordon. 
^^VSnEZ CanaJ, purchase of shaies i 
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Swaziland. 431. 

inbumc. Algernon Charles, 460, 
Switzerland, dvil war in. 81-81. 
Sydenham. Poulett Thi 

president of board 

governor of Canada, ibia. 
Tahiti. 42. 
Tintia Topi, native leader in Indiar 

mutiny, 151, I5it. 156-15S. 
TaBmania, conatilution granted, Sg. 
TeleKraphs. the electric, 212, 478. 
Tel-el-Kctsr, battle of, 347- 
Temple, Frederick, Archbishop of Cfln- 

lerbuty, 138, 139. 
Tennyson, Alfred, Baron. 457-458. 
Tewfik, Khedive of Egypt. 345. 
Thackaay. William Mahepeace, 464. 
Tientsin, uea^ of, 160. 
TiiHis, the, announces repeal of corn 

lawH. 55; and Crimean war, no; 

and " Parnellifim and Crime," 395, 

402-404 ; and the JameBon raid, 434. 
Tithes an, 414. 

Todleben, General, I07, 108, I14. 
Tories, altitude at beginning of reign, 4 : 

name partly supeiBeded by that of con- 



Toj-nbee, Arnold, 484. 



4B3. 



1871, 25a, 4S3; 1875 
115, asa, 481- 



TraJalgar Square, meeting in, 377; 
socialifit demonstration in. 397. 

Traniatlsntic cable laid, 1S66, an. 

Transvaal, the independence of, recog- 
nised, 90; annexation of, 314, 315: 
war with, 327-330 : internal self- 
govermnenl granted to, 331; name 
of South African republic restored 10, 
332 ; ftirther indqwndence gained, 
ibid.; discovery of gold in. ibia, ^ war 
with England, 444-452; 
451. 

TriHt, the. 183. 

Ttcvclyan. Sit George, Irish secretary, 
342: joins Gladstone's third ministry, 
376 : resigns, 377 ; oppoMS Gladstone's 
home rule bill, 380; conversion to 
home rule, 394. 

~ ' le alliance, formation of. 326. 

osition in Europe, 21 : Pal- 
support of, ibid. ; prolccls 
Hungarian refugees, 84: war with 
Russia, 1S53, qg-rae; war with 
sia, 1877, 2S1-392; Armenian 



'riple ailii 



I, 437; war with Greece, 439; 



ts antonomy ic 



, ibid. 



Uganda, 41S, 419. 

Unionists, first use ofnanie, 377. 

Unittd Inland, 390. 

Uailed Irishnian, the, 86. 

United Slates of America, treaty widi, 
44 : dispute with after Crimean war, 
(27; civil war in, i82.r85, 193; 
Alabama difficulty, 264-2C7; Vene- 
zuelan crisis, 433-433- 

UnivetsiQr Cambridge, bill, 128: London 
Univeriity, a single member con- 
stituency, 206; Oxford and Cambridge 
tests repeal act, 247 ; Irish University 
"""" "" Oxford and Cambrii^e 
act, t878, 292. 



Veneiueta, boundary dispute with, 432- 



Victoria, constitution granted, 89. 

Victoria, queen, birth and education, 3; 
accession, 4; her relations with Mel- 
bourne, 5 ; attitude in bedchamber 
question, 17 ; marriage with Prince 
Albert, 18; visit to Irdand, 88; 
memorandum to PaimersMfl, 93 ; mai- 
riage of eldest daughter to Frederick 
of Prussia, 163 ; death of Prince Con- 
sort, 186; intervention in Schleswig- 
Holstnn question, 1S9-190; feeling of 
English people towards, 370: Em- 
press of India, 379; relations with 
GUdstone, 387 ; jubilees of, 397, 439; 
bearing during the Boer war, 453 ; her 
visit to Ireland, ibid. ; death, ibid. 



" the. in politics, 



■3; n 



literature and thought, 454-480 ; _.. 

social and industrial progress, 480-489. 
Vienna, conference at, 1:5. 
Viliafranca, treaty of, 176. 
Volunteer moi'ement. the, 180. 



Wales, Albert Edward, Prince of, after- 
wards King Edward VII.. his visit to 
India, 278 ; his illness and recovery, 
271. 

Walewski, Count. French ambassador, 

9^, 125, t^e, 163. 

WaJpole, Spencer Horatio, home sec- 
retary, 95, 165, 202, 

Washington, treaty of, 265, 266. 

Warren, Sir Charles. 332. 

Wei-hai-v«!i, ceded to England, 441. 

Wellington, Arthur Wellesley, first 
Duke of, 16; joins cabinet in Peet'i 
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>, ill ion of. iSjT. s : Moc . dMion lo cabtDct btCocie tk« wiWak 

>~-^t^ r dial of libenla, f .*., of tbe Boa war. 1899. 446. 
• bee mde. 4S tl MS-. Wood, Sir Evelyn, fidd-innfaaL piQ, 

- lainiKiiy. 71-94, | 330. 347. 

( gc 31a 445-450. I Warimen'i compcnsMJon act. 439. 

„. 1 oT Piuatia (aftETB-aidt 

lia»> — , Oman EmyiDor), Sigbi Yonge. Chaitotw Maiy, 46;. 

Baiin to Enf-lir^d. 81: ihc I York. Gcorec I>iilce oC sen of Pruxe of 
u inciilcnt." i6z ; dcaih. 400. Wales, hu mairiigc to Pnnccss Van 

" " - oTTcck. 4». 

" YaaQf Eo^aod " puT}*. 36. 



, Genmn Emperor. 400 ; 
Jinniual oi Bamaick. 406; tele- 
n W PieadeiJl Killgei, 436 ; poTic;- 

tSir Garnet (aftervards Vis- 
Red River eipediiioa. 168: 
lEi. 269: high conuDH^aiicr 
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